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PREFACE 



This book is, as its title indicates, a political history only ; 
of social and religions life, of literature and art and science 
it only treats, when they border on the field of politics. 
Incomplete as such a work must be, the specialization is 
necessary, before a wider synthesis can picture the full 
national life. 

A foreigner, writing the history of a country not his 
own, has his loss and gain. He cannot wholly grasp the 
subtle essence that makes the spirit of its life and insti- 
tutions; he cannot penetrate the side-lights, that often 
mean more than the patent facts, or understand each deli- 
cate inflection of the nation's voice. But what he loses 
in intimacy and colour, he may gain in perspective and 
impartiality. He is better able to see the problems in 
their true proportions, and neglect the noisy controverdes of 
the moment for more abiding issues. His detachment from 
party makes him less likely to be biassed ; and though the 
world is small and its dividing-lines much the same every- 
where, it is easier for him than for the native critic to be 
fair. I have done my best to do justice to all sides, though 
I have not attempted to conceal my sympathies. I make no 
apology, if I have said hard things of the Papacy. For 
Catholicism as a religion I trust I have shown all respect ; 
the Papacy gud political institution is subject to political 
criticism, and I have said less than the truth rather than 
more. 

My object in writing this book has been a twofold one. 
First, I have endeavoured to give a trustworthy account of a 
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viii PREFACE 

chapter of modem history which has been most inadequately 
dealt with both at home and abroad. Outside a few limited 
studies, there is hardly an English or even a French writer who 
has treated the Italian histoiy of the century with much pre- 
tence to accuracy or research ; and bulky as is the material 
published in Italy, Italian historians have not been success- 
ful in weaving the material into any very well-proportioned 
or readable whole. My second aim has been to make the 
re-birth of a noble and friendly nation better understood in 
a country which knows little really of Italy. The English- 
man's knowledge of the Italian Revolution is summed, it 
has been said, in the belief that it had something to do with 
Guribaldi and a red shirt A leading London newspaper 
recently urged the Italians in all seriousness to take some 
steps in the direction of Cavour's Free Church, forgetting 
that this was done a quarter of a century ago ; and many a 
lecture on their recent troubles would have been spoilt by a 
rudimentary knowledge of their history of the last forty 
years. The tie, that united so closely the English and 
Italians of the last generation, seems slackening, and it needs 
more mutual knowledge to cement the sympathy again. 

For the materials of the book I have had recourse to 
almost all the published matter of any importance (nearly 
900 works in all), except (a) contemporary journals as a 
rule, and (b) some literature out of print and not to be seen 
in England. I hope that these pages do not suffer seriously 
from either omission. From such small acquaintance as I 
have with the Italian press of the Revolution, I have found it 
of no great value, and it is remarkable how little such a book 
as Gori's Storia delta rivoluzicme itcUiana, based on a careful 
study of the newspapers of the time, adds to our knowledge. 
The second omission has been due to an inability to consult 
any library outside England. The splendid collection of 
modem Italian books at the British Museum has few gaps, 
but it has some, and it is singularly deficient in the govern- 
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mental publications of the Kingdom of Italy. Hence I have 
only been able to study the proceedings of parliament after 
1 8 5 9 in isolated collections of speeches, and I have not seen 
all the Green Books, which were first published in 1865. 
It is easy, however, to exaggerate the value of official publi- 
cations. Foreign Offices have so carefully bowdlerized their 
" books " — blue, yellow, green, — ^that they generally conceal 
what the historian most wants to know. They are, says 
Signer Bonghi, " only the stuff in the shop-window." " In- 
discretions," he adds, ''supply the true materials;" and to 
discover the springs of diplomacy, the writer finds that his 
safest reliance is in memoirs, letters, reported conversations, 
Down to i860 the Italian historian is choked with the 
abundance of these. The eagerness of the Italians to pub- 
lish everything, however trivial, that bears on the Bevolution, 
reaches almost to a literary mania. But the student, who 
wades through the dismal morasses of correspondence, can 
pick up gems. Even of *' documents," as to whose talismanio 
virtue I own to something of a heterodox scepticism, there is 
no small wealth. Historians owe much to the Revolution 
for publishing the records of the governments, which it upset 
in 1 848 and 1859. Italian statesmen have allowed papers to 
be published, which by diplomatic canons should have been 
hidden in the most secret recesses of the Foreign Ministry ; 
culminating of course in that masterpiece of " indiscretion," 
La Marmora's Vh po* pitl di luce. Even the Archives, down 
at least to 1 860, have been to a certain extent opened to a 
few historians, such as N. Bianchi, Nisco, Sansone. None 
the less it is true that all recent history must be more or 
less provisional, till the cupboards of government offices give 
up their secrets, and letters and memoirs, now withheld, see 
the light of day. This applies in Italian histoiy especially 
to the period since 1 860. Here, though we have the great 
collection of Ricasoli papers and many records of considerable 
though less importance, we wait for the papers of Minghetti 
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and Battazzi, Grispi and Yisoonti-Venosta, before the his- 
torian can tread safe ground. Still, in spite of this caution, 
I doubt whether future research will seriously modify the 
conclusions that can be drawn from existing material 

Of the defects of this book no one can be more conscious 
than the author. In spite of every care, it has no doubt its 
misjudgments and its inaccuracies. I shall value the kindly 
offices of any whose criticisms may enable me to correct 
these. 

I wish, in conclusion, to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to my friend Mr. Okey for very valuable assistance ; to the 
authorities at the British Museum ; to M. Pierre Arminjon ; 
to M. Clapar^de ; and to Messrs. Dent for their permission 
to reprint a portion of my Introduction Ui Mr. Okey's 
translation of MazzinL 
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CHAPTER I 

NAPOLEON 
1814-1815 

Italy in tiie Eighteenth Centiuy. Napoleon Aim Italy. Besnlte of the 
French Rule. Eugene Beauhanuds ; Parties at Milan ; the Atutrians 
occupy Lombaidy. Napoleon at Elba. Mubat : his campaign and 
death. Thb Congbxss of Visnna, and the Pope; Piedmont and 
Austria ; Annexation of Gtenoa. Pocdtion of Austria in Italy. The 
national opposition. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy there was little 
consciousness in Italy of any national existence. The 
memory, indeed, of days when Rome gave her laws to the 
western world had never been forgotten. The policy of 
the Guel£3 was at bottom a half-understood struggle to 
free Italy from foreign rule. But even when the eighteenth 
century saw the practical extinction of the Spanish domina- 
tion, saw Austria confined to the north and Piedmont 
advancing in its slow, patient march, Italians were still 
content with the loose concourse of petty states that took 
the place of a nation. The latter half of the century was 
an age of peace and reform, the age of Joseph II. and 
Leopold I., of Tannucci and Beccaria. It left Italy fairly 
prosperous, fairly advanced in social legislation, but a 
country whose life was in its memories and its arts, the 
beautiftd woman-land of poetry, to be sung and caressed 
and coveted, but debarred from liberty and independence. 
The French Revolution broke roughly in on this, on the 
soft luxuriousness, the polished immorality, the show of 
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religioxL The invasioDs of 1796 and 1801 tumbled the 
princelings; and the creation of the Napoleonic republics 
and kingdoms roughly swept away for ever the old political 
and social order. 

Italy was the only country where Napoleon intentionaUy 
encomraged the spirit of nationality. Contemptuous as he 
was of the men who helped to fight his battles and fill his 
treasury, he foresaw that unity of manners and language 
and Uterature was bound sooner or later to make a single 
nation of Italy.^ Pride in his Italian descent, sympathy 
for the historic home of Csesarism, the traditional policy 
of France which bade him erect here a barrier against 
Austria, made his Italian schemes dear to him. In more 
senses than one Napoleon is the founder of modem Italy. 
Materially and socially she gained much from the French 
rule. It abolished feudalism, where it still surviyed, gave 
her uniform and enlightened laws, opened a career to talent, 
stimulated industry into new life. The dissolution of the 
monasteries helped to redeem the national debt and revo- 
lutionised the land system. Primary schools covered all 
Lombardy and Naples. Italian soldiers brought back from 
Napoleon's campaigns a proud name for bravery and 
endurance, and the whole nation braced itself to a more 
strenuous life. Politically the results of Napoleon's system 
were as far-reaching. The prestige of the princes was 
shaken for ever. The ten states of the peninsula had 
vanished; the east — Piedmont, the Genovesate,' Parma, 
Tuscany, and the Papal States up to the Apennines — ^had 
been annexed to France; Lombardy, Venetia, Modena, 
Romagna, and the Marches formed the kingdom of Italy 
under the emperor's stepson, Eugene Beauhamais, as 
viceroy; Naples was a dependant kingdom under Murat. 
The three states had many mutual connections, and even 
something of a common administration. Thought and 
speech, though not yet free, were less stifled than imder 
the old order. The middle landed and professional classes 
had a share in the government ; and though in the annexed 

^ M6moira de Napdion, III. 118, 119; Lonis Napol^n, Id6e$ NapdUoi^ 
iennes, 150. 
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proymoes the dvil service was filled with Frenchmen, in 
the kingdom of Italy every official save the viceroy was 
a nafdya 

But Napoleon fell, and with him his Italian creation. 
His work, in spite of the good it wrought, had clashed too 
much with national sentiment and prejudices. Over 60,000 
Italians had perished in Spain and Russia for a cause that 
was not their own ; the financial burdens were heavy ; the 
political police and censorship betrayed that the Empire 
and liberty could not live together ; tJie cities resented the 
plunder of their art-gaUeries ; Napoleon's affironts to the 
Pope offended the religion and patriotism of the mass of 
Italians. But his work survived his rule, and the memory 
of the Kingdom of Italy remained enshrined with the 
patriots, a glorified ideal, its tyranny and its burdens 
forgotten, " an augury and an incitement to greater things." 
His enemies were forced to recognise the national life, to 
which he had given birth ; and in the last great struggle 
against him, the Allies had tried to rouse the country with 
the cry of Italian Independence. 

In 1 8 14 the Napoleonic system was crumbling fast in 
Italy as elsewhere. When the emperor fell back across the 
Rhine in the preceding autumn, he ordered Eugene to 
evacuate Italy and join him with his forces. The viceroy 
refused ; he was not altogether disloyal, and he indignantly 
refused to share in the treachery that Murat was contem- 
plating ; but in his half-hearted way he loved his adopted 
country, and hoped in the Empire's impending wreck to 
snatch the crown of Northern Italy for his own head. To 
keep his fortune iadependent of Napoleon's was indeed his 
only hope of success, for the French rule had become hateful, 
since the disasters of the Russian campaign had thrown its 
failings iato blacker prominence. The army and much of 
the civil service were faithful to him ; and a few others, who 
saw in his crown the fairest hope of Italian independence, 
gave him a lukewarm backing. But he was too closely 
bound up with the order that was passing; Italian patriot 
as in a way he was, he was still a Frenchman; the im- 
morality of his court, the dishonesty of many of his ofi&cials. 
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his refusal to turn against the emperor, all helped to destroy 
his remaiEiing shreds of popularity. At Milan the mass of 
opinion was divided between the partisans of Austria and 
the so-called Italian Party. All who cared only for peac6, 
;J1 who «m r.«.rf,d F^ce » th, g™t» d»^, <,ho. 
in Foscolo's phrase, ** were willing to bow to any foreigner 
who promised them the thousandth part of what he robbed 
them of/' were preparing the road for Austria's return. 
They remembered the mild semi-independence of Maria 
Theresa's and Joseph's reigns; during the past year the 
Viennese statesmen had been profuse in promises to respect 
liberty and nationality ; and there were honest patriots, who 
hoped to win from them Home Rule and something of 
constitutional liberty. But the majority of the Milanese 
nobles were as opposed to Austria as to Eugene, and under 
the lead of Federigo Confalonieri they organised the ^ Italian 
Liberal Party." Their policy belied their name; so loi^ 
as they secured the independence of the existing Kingdom 
of Italy, they cared little whether it were under an Austrian 
or an English or an Italian prince. Few had any thought 
of a bigger national life. Confalonieri himself perhaps had 
some conception of an united Italy imder the House of 
Savoy ; ^ but the majority thought more of preserving for 
Milan its metropoUtan rank and court, of winning back for 
the Lombard nobles the privileges that the French had 
destroyed ; none would accept the one man who might have 
saved Italian freedom, v Eugene, deserted by the nobles, saw 
that his only chance lay in summoning the electoral colleges 
(the pseudo-representative element in Napoleon's constitution) 
and appealing to the people. But he shrank from a step 
which seemed to stamp him as disloyal to Napoleon. He 
took a cowardly middle course, and asked the Milanese 
Senate to take the responsibility he himself declined, and 
beg his crown from the Allies. The senate substituted 
a pale eulogy of the viceroy, which showed too plainly 
that it was weary of him. It was itself, however, hardly 

^ Casati, ConfaUmUri, I. 84, 261 ; Bonfadini, Mezzoieeolo, 78, 157 ; 
Bianchi, Diplomazia, I. 79, 448 ; Botta, Storia, IV. 531-532. For the fuU 
titles of works referred to in the footnotes, see Bibliography in Vol. II. 
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more popular than Eug^o^ and the rival parties outdde 
combined to overthrow senate and viceroy together. As 
soon as the news of Napoleon's abdication arrived, the 
Italian Party seized the weapon that Eugene had refused, 
and demanded the convocation of the electoral coU^ea 
The mob was set in motion to firighten the senate into 
acquiescence (April 20, 18 14), and when it had sacked the 
senate-house, it hurried off to find a victim in Prina^ the 
hated Minister of Finance. Half- murdering him, they 
dragged his still living body through the streets till it was 
mangled past recognition. With whom lay the responsi- 
bility of the crime is a problem still unsolved. Some of 
the Austrian party doubtless wished to furnish a pretext 
for occupation; Confalonieri was charged with playing a 
more or less guilty part, aad probably he helped to raise 
a storm, which escaped his control, and went to excesses 
he did not foresee.^ Pino, the commander of the garrison, 
hoping perhaps to win a crown, as his brother-generals^ 
Bemadotte and Murat, had done before him, had neglected 
to send the troops that might have saved Prina's life. But 
whatever share of guilt lay with each party, the advantage 
rested with the friends of Austria. Eugene's army indeed 
was eager to march on Milan and avenge Prina's death, but 
the viceroy shrank from dyfl war. The senate quietly 
disappeared, and the municipal coimcil appointed a pro- 
visional regency, composed almost solely of the men, whose 
interests stopped short at the old Duchy of Milan, and who 
were willing to see it parted from the destinies of Italy and 
under Austrian rule. The electoral colleges were summoned, 
but only from the small fraction of the kingdom, that " spoke 
the pure Lombard dialect." To satisfy public opinion, the 
regency sent Confalonieri to the Allies to ask for indepen- 
dence and a constitution ; but consciously or unconsciously 
they were playing the Austrian game. When Confalonieri 
arrived at Paris, he found that the fate of Lombardy was 
sealed. Eugene had already tamely surrendered to Belle- 

^ Casati, op. eit,t L 81-^5, 267-270 ; Botta, op, ciL, lY. 533 ; Iffaronoelli, 
Additioni, XI ; Bonfadini, op. eit, X13, X47; QuaXterio, JRiwlffimerUi, I. 385- 
386; Lezat de Pons, jStudes, 63--64 ; D'Anoona, ConfaUmier%t 2 10- si 
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garde, the Austrian general, and abdicated (April 26) ; and 
Bellegarde, using gentle words, arriyed late in May at Milan, 
where he threw off the mask, and proclaimed the annexation 
of Lombardy to the Austrian Empire. But his position was 
still not secure. An edict dissolving the Freemason Lodges 
showed how much he feared the secret societies, which the 
French had left behind. The army was prepared to support 
Murat, and only the cowardice of its generals and Fine's 
treachery delayed the plot, till Bellegarde could take his pre- 
cautions and send the generals to the prison of the Spielberg. 
Even then the Italian patriots did not despair. So 
long as Napoleon was at Elba, he might return to power, 
and the triumph of the reaction had identified his cause 
with the people's. Negotiations ran briskly between him 
and the patriots, who hoped that he might yet lead the 
Italians to victory, and make their national unity his last 
great work.^ Another man was trying to attach the 
Nationalist and Napoleonic parties to himself. Joachim 
Murat had risen from humble origins to be one of 
Napoleon's greatest generals, his brother-in-law, and King 
of Naples, a fearless soldier, a good-natured ruler, but 
luxurious, capricious, unprincipled, with little real affection 
for his people, and an overweening belief in his own state- 
craft. His position had long been a dangerous one. His 
independent policy had drawn down on him Napoleon's 
anger, and the emperor was prepared to sacrifice him to 
the Neapolitan Bourbons, if it served his designs. On the 
other hand if Napoleon fell, the Allies were little likely to 
spare his lieutenant. Between the two dangers he saw his 
safest course in winning Italian affection. As early as 1 8 1 1 
he had been ready to pose as the champion of Italian 
autonomy against France. But he was equally ready to 
trim to the Allies; he had intrigued with them in 18 13, 
before he went to Dresden to command Napoleon's cavalry, 
and early in the next year (January 11) he concluded a 

^ Bianchi, op. eit., I. 78, quoting from £a veriU 9wr la cerU jaurt; Oantii, 
Cfroniaioria, II. 33-35; Caatlereagh Chrretpondenee, 3rd series, U. 211. See 
Napoleon's cnrions remarks in Welling^n, Supp. DespaUhei, IX. 269. When 
he escaped from Elha, T^eyiand thought that he would go to Italy and 
raise the flag of Italian Independence. 
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secret treaty with Austria (to which England was a party), 
by which she promised him Naples and a slice of Papal 
territory in return for his recognition of her clidms to 
Lombardy.^ But neither side was smcere ; Austria was in- 
triguing to depose him, and he was negotiating with Eugdne 
for a common defence of Italy. Eug^e's comparative 
loyalty to Napoleon prevented an understanding with one 
whom he regarded as a traitor; and with the emperor's 
fall and the entry of the Austrians into Lombardy, Murat's 
position became daily more critical It was the maxim of 
the Allies, that, except where it was inconvenient to their 
own ambitions, the "legitimate" governments should be 
everywhere restored, and in their eyes Murat could only 
count as an usurper. Still they would probably have left 
him in possession, for at present they had no actual proof 
of his duplicity, and faiUng proof, Lord Liverpool urged 
that honour and prudence alike forbade any attempt to 
oust him.^ But while pleading his cause to the Allies, and 
protesting his especial devotion to Austria, Murat was 
corresponding with Napoleon, and again making overtures 
to the Italian patriots. He hurried on reforms at Naples 
long-delayed. The purchasers of church lands, fearing that 
a restoration would confiscate their properties, were united 
in his support ; and his generals, who were the real power 
in the country, were prepared to back his designs, if he 
would grant a constitution. 

Napoleon's escape from Elba decided him to make a 
bold bid for Italian £Eivour. Parrying his generals' demands, 
he marched his army northwards, and, raising the ciy of 
Italian Independence, declared war against Austria (March 
30, 181 5). The Pope, though he had professed his sym- 
pathy,^ fled from Rome, and Murat overran the Marches 
and Umbria. Defeating the Austrians at Cesena, he ad- 
vanced to Bologna^ and Modena; and had he gone on 



^ Pepe, Ifemotrt, L 316; Golletta, Sioria, II. 181 ; eorUra Poggi, Storia, 
LiS. 

* Wallington, op. eU,, IX. 212, 399, 4S6--493, 49^-497 ; CasUeraagh, op. eU,, 
L 432; IL 3, 243; Bianchi, op, cU,, L 4-5. 

* Maronoelli, op. cit, iS. 

* Where Boeiini composed a H jmn of Independence for him. 
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boldly to Milan, he might have nJlied the yeterans of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy to his flag, and for the moment at 
least have crushed the Austrians. But Bentinck's treacher- 
ous advice ^ dissuaded him ; and when he learned that 
England's professed friendliness was only a cloak, and found 
little enthusiasm for his cause outside Bologna, he fell back 
by slow stages. He was still successful in several skirmishes^ 
and a pitched battle at Macerata (May 3) was undecidedL 
But the same night the news came that the Austrians had 
captured Aquila, and were cutting off his retreat. The 
loyalty of his generals was doubtful ; the retiring troops 
were more or less demoralised. He still hoped to rouse the 
Neapolitans by granting a constitution, and prolong the 
defence behind the Yoltumo. But his fleet surrendered to 
the English, the Anglo-Sicilian forces were advancing from 
the south, the Neapolitans themselves were paralysed by 
panic ; and Murat, recognising that his case was desperate, 
gave up his sword to the English admiraL The last hope 
of Italian freedom had vanished, but the restless indomitable 
man made one more bid for power. Obliged after Waterloo 
to fly from the White Terror in Provence, he retired to 
Corsica, where he found himself stUl strong in the lustre of 
Napoleon's memoiy. Encouraged to try what his prestige 
could win in Italy,^ he started in September for the Neapo- 
litan shore. But his ships were scattered by a storm, and 
he landed with a handful of men at Pizzo in Calabria. His 
appeals to the people found no response, and he was easily 
captured. In vain the English tried to save his life, in 
vain he claimed to be tried by his peers, the sovereigns of 
Europe. The Bourbons were resolved upon his doom, and 
the bold adventurer who, from whatever motive, had been 
the first champion of Italian independence, had a mock 
trial, and was shot in cold blood. 

Now that Napoleon was crushed, the Allies made haste 
to bury their pledges. The Congress of Yienna had already 

1 Bianchl, op, eit, I. 169 ; see Wellington, cp, ctt, IX. 593. 

' The mmouTB that he was decoyed by the Bourbon goveniment were 
probably nnfoanded. See Riv. ttor. dd riiorg., I. 987, in review of De Saase- 
nay'fl Le$ dimiera moit de Mwut, 
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sealed the fate of Italy. England and Austria repudiated 
THth small compunction the promises their generals had 
made in their name. The sovereigns had had their use 
of the national spirit, and threw it over when it claimed 
its pay; all but the Czar Alexander put off the mask of 
liberalism, and Castlereagh told the Lombard deputies that 
•constitutions were '' expensiye experiments." To the states- 
men at Vienna the Italian question was merely one of 
political equilibrium, and De Maistre in yam protested that 
*' nations are something in the world." ^ Besides, Italy was 
a convenient spoil, where portions might be carved for im- 
portunate claimants of thrones. But though the Allies were 
at one in ignoring Italian aspirations, each had its theory bs 
to the methods of partition. England and Russia could 
not allow the peninsula to become an appanage of Austria. 
They would perhaps have preferred her entire exclusion; 
but Bussia was greedy to swallow new territory in Poland, 
and to smooth her way to this was ready to compromise in 
Italian questions. Austria was confirmed in her earUer 
possession of Lombardy, and won Yenetia (already held for 
the eight years between Campoformio and Presburg) and 
the Yaltelline. But neither Mettemich's proposal to abolish 
the Temporal Power in her favour,^ nor his more modest 
attempt to secure a slice of Romagna, found any encour- 
agement from the Allie& Still, in the early days of the 
Congress, there was no thought of restoring the northern 
Legations to the Pope ; Prussia wanted them for the King 
of Saxony, Alexander for his new client Eugene Beauhamais, 
Francis of Modena for himself. It was not till Napoleon 
had landed from Elba and bid for the Pope's support 
by offering to guarantee his dominions in their entirety, 
that the adroit diplomacy of Cardinal Consalvi won back 
Bomagna. Even now the Allies wished to grant it Home 
Role,^ and it needed all C!onsalvi's strategy to secure full 
rights of sovereignty for his master. 

> De Maistre, Cforre9p(mdenee, IL 8 ; Xa Maiton de Savoie, 21 ; see Cantb, 
op. OIL, IL 89-9a De Maistre at this time was Piedmontese ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. ' Bianchi, op,eU.,Ly, 

* This was the Aldini scheme of Home Bnle^ »ee below, VoL II., p. 17. 
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Foiled in Central Italy, Austria turned £or compensation 
to the north, and found a yet stiffer foe in Piedmont. Either 
state recognised that there was no lasting room in Italy for 
both. Early in the Congress Piedmont made a bid for 
Lombardy; but though five years before the Allies had 
arranged to give it to her, she now found herself unsup- 
ported.^ Austria retaliated by a long and persistent effort to 
gain the Upper Novarese, which gave the command of the 
Simplon. But though the Powers were willing to let her 
take Lombardy, they had no desire to see her too powerful, 
and in spite of English support, she had to content herself 
with the Ticino frontier. In its early days the Congress 
had intended to give Savoy to France ; but the Piedmon- 
tese played a helpful part in the Himdred Days, and the 
Allies, anxious after Waterloo to weaken France by every 
possible means, were glad, in spite of Austria's protest, to 
reward them with the ancient patrimony of their kings. 
Austria, baulked again, was probably intriguing to bar from 
the succession the Carignano branch of the Savoy House, 
and thus, as King Victor Emmanuel had no children, to 
eventually secure the throne of Piedmont through the 
female line for the Austrian Duke of Modena.^ But Victor 
Emmanuel would have no dictation from the Austrians; 
and when they seemed indisposed to withdraw their troops 
from Alessandria, the king was prepared to fight rather than 
suffer their lengthened presence in his territory. In vain 
Austria spread before him offers of favourable alliance, and 
schemes of an Italian league under her own presidency. To 
escape her special tutelage, he was willing, at De Maistre's 
advice, to join the Holy Alliance. 

It was from no good will towards her that Piedmont 
came from the Congress with a territorial gain. The Allies 
had decreed the doom of Genoa. '* Republics were no longer 
fashionable," as the Czar told the Genoese deputation ; the 
Congress, always possessed by dread of French aggression, 
wished to see a military state in possession of the Riviera^ 

^ Blanchi, op. eit., 1. 51, 57, 58. I can find no support for the statement in 
Gnalterio, op. ott., I. 500, and Pinelli, Storia, II. 393, that England offered 
Lombardj to Victor Smmanael on condition of his granting a constitution. 

' Bianchi, op. of., 1. 108-114. 
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and Castlereagh, who thought less of English honour than 
of crippling France, was quick to repudiate Bentinck's pledges 
to the Genoese that their independence should be respected^ 
Their country was consigned to its old rival, Piedmont. 
In yain they protested against a " foreign domination " ; in 
vain they offered to sacrifice the republic, if only they might 
keep their independence, or at least Home Rule. They 
pleaded to deaf ears, and Genoa was tossed a few poor 
crumbs of local govemment for her solace. At the time, 
however, it seemed doubtful whether the annexation would 
add to the strength of Piedmont The old enmity between 
the two states, the incompatibility of a semi-feudal despotism 
and a commercial democracy, made men despair of any 
real fusion. But the pressure of a common despotism and 
common commercial interests were too strong for ancient 
grudges, and the removal of one more boundary helped on 
the unity of Italy. 

But while Piedmont alone among Italian states came 
out stronger firom the Congress, Austria, in spite of her re- 
bu£G9, had won for herself a commanding power in Italy. 
Indirectly her strength reached far beyond the limits of her 
own provinces. Austrian princes ruled in Tuscany, and 
Modena, and Parma. She garrisoned by treaty rights 
Piacenza, and Ferrara, and Comacchio; some day she 
hoped to have the whole of Romagna.* She had almost 
unlimited control over the duchies of the Po valley. Tus- 
cany, though it stood out against her larger claims of 
suzerainty, bound itself to make neither peace nor war 
without her consent. Ferdinand of Naples had concluded 
a secret treaty, pledging himself to make no separate 
alliances, and grant no liberties to his subjects beyond those 
which obtained in Lombardy and Yenetia. 

But strong as Austria was, the very fact of her pre- 
dominance roused more or less suspicion in almost every 

^ It 10 difficult to BAj whether Bentlnok had any aathoritj from the 
iDglish Goremment for his promises. Gastlereagh denied it ; Wellington, 
op. cU,, IX. 64 ; Gastlereagh, op. cii., I. 434. But from ib. JL 18, 221, it would 
appear that Bentinck made his promise with Castlereagh's knowledge. 

* Bianchi, op. eiLf L 232 ; Gnalterio^ op. eiL, III. 338 ; OouvememetU Tempard, 
109 ; comira M ettemloh, Mimairts, IIL 82 ; see Riv, ti»r, dd riaorg, I. 34a 
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Italiaxi Court. Piedmont, fronted by the unbroken stretch 
of the empire from the Ticino to the Carpathians, feared for 
her very existence. The Pope, knowing well that Austria's 
designs on the Legations only slumbered, could not but be 
suspicious of her every move. Tuscany was ruled by patriotic 
statesmen, who struggled long and successfully to free their 
country from her tutelage. Already there were signs of open 
opposition. Piedmont had killed the schemes of an Austrian 
league; Rome refused with coohiess the alliance, which 
Mettemich offered her as the best " protection agamst the 
gates of hell '* ; the two states joined with Tuscany to reject 
proposals, which would have given him control of the postal 
communications of the peninsula. The princes might faU 
back on her in a struggle with their subjects, but they 
would never willingly become her vassals. The spirit of 
Italian independence had reached even to the Courts. 

And vague and disorganised though it was, the sense of 
a common nationality was making quick strides among the 
people. Genoa, it is true, was as yet irreconcilable to 
Turin ; the Milanese had tried to sever their lot from that 
of North Italy ; Venice wanted her old independence ; Sicily 
and Naples were at bitter feud. But in spite of all, com- 
munity of memories and wrongs was consolidating a national 
sense, and the contrast of the Restoration with the enlighten- 
ment of the French rule was creating a movement hostile 
alike to native oppression and Austrian domination. For a 
moment patriots had hoped that Murat would free, perhaps 
unite, all Italy.^ Now they were beginning to look to the 
House of Savoy as the ** one Italian race of princes^" and 
though Piedmont was reluctant to sink herself in a wider 
state, Lombards and Romagnuols were looking for the 
day when she must expand into a North Italian king- 
dom. And though they were very few who as yet dared 
hope in an luiited Italy, there were plans abroad among the 
thinkers to reorganise the peninsula in a federation of three 
constitutional states, which would leave no room for either 
Austria or the Temporal Power. 

^ Omtvememeni Tempord, 97. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CARBONARI 
1815-1824 

TmB Rbstor^tion in Piedmont^ Lombardj-Yenetiay Tuscany, the Pftpal 
States, Naples, Sidlj. Its character; Francis of Modena. Dis- 
content The Carbonabi. The O^netliotore. Rsyoltttion of 
Naples: Naples, 18 15-1820; revolution breaks out; constitution 
granted; Murattista and Carbonari; Sicily, 1815-1820; revolution 
of Palermo ; Naples and Sicily ; Florestano Pepe attacks Palermo ; 
Austria and Naples ; Parliament repudiates FL Pepe's treaty ; the 
king goes to Laybach; the Austrian invasion. Rbvolution ot 
Pdbdicomt : the Carbonari in Piedmont ; Charles Albert ; the army 
rises ; Charles Albert Regent ; the revolution collapses. Movements 
in Modena and Romagna. Character of the revolution ; weaknesa 
of feeling of Unity. Ferdinand's revenge and death. Charles Felix. 

The Congress of Yienna partitioned Italy into eight state& 
Piedmont and the Austrian provinces divided the north; 
the Papal States, Tuscany, the petty duchies of Modena, 
Parmia, and Lucca occupied the centre; the kingdom of 
Naples covered the southern mainland and Sicily. Parma 
was given to Maria Louisa, the Austrian princess, who had 
been Napoleon's wife ; Lucca went to anotjier Maria Louisa, 
of the Spanish Bourbons who reigned at Parma before the 
revolution. All the other states, except the suppressed 
republics of Venice and Genoa, returned to their old rulers. 
As in Spain and Germany, the princes were welcomed back 
not only by the friends of the old order but by the mass of 
the people, to whom they represented the national protest 
against French absorption. Even a tyrant like Ferdinand 
of Naples met the same welcome that greeted the better 
princes. Safe on their thrones, better and worse alike set 
themselves to undo the revolution. It was impossible^ 
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indeed, to ignore mucli of the reform that the French had 
introduced ; but even where the form of the new order was 
preserved, the Restoration tried to kill its spirit 

Victor Emmanuel was welcomed back to Piedmont with 
clamorou^ loyalty. He had the qualities of his race; he 
was kindly and well-intentioned. %Lt he hated innovation ; 
all reform smacked to him of revolution, and now that he 
had, as he believed, the revolution at his feet, he hastened 
to sweep away its every trace. He threatened to recognise 
no law passed during his exile, to own no civil servant who 
did not figure in the directory of the year when the French 
drove him out. The anachronisms of the old order came 
back, the legal abuses, the feudal privileges, monasteries and 
ecclesiastical courts, the disabilities of Jews and Protestants. 
For the moment it was feared that civil marriages contracted 
imder the French rule would not be recognised, that pur- 
chasers of church lands would be tsompelled to surrender. But 
the Restoration was soon shorn of its worst excesses. Victor 
Emmanuel found himself forced to compromise with the 
passive resistance of his people. The directory of 1798 was 
quietly dropped; provincial coimcils were instituted; the 
prerogative was less used to override the law. Officials of 
the French period found their way into the Ministry itself, 
and the accession to office of Prospero Balbo (18 17), their 
most distinguished administrator, seemed to herald further 
reforms. But though some real progress was made, the 
Jesuits crept back, and critics pomplained that the govern- 
ment still united the worst features of the old order and of 
the French rule, — the obscurantism of the first, the political 
police and centralization of the latter. 

The mass of .the Lombards and Venetians were well 
pleased when the Austrians, in taking possession, erected 
the provinces into a kingdom, and instituted the Central 
Congregations,^ which in time, it was hoped, would grow 
into representative institutions. The new rule, Mettemich 
promised, should '' conform to Italian character and customs," 
and it seemed as if the rights of nationality were to obtain 
recognition even from the Austrian government. All the 

^ See below, p. 57. 
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more pungent was the disappointment, when the Lombards 
fomid that the taking phrases were empty words. The 
Austrian law was introduced; contrary, it seems, to Met- 
temioh's advice, Austrians and Tyrolese seized on the higher 
posts in the administration; conscription was enforced in 
spite of the promises of 18 14. The emperor let it be 
known that he "wanted not learned men, but submissiyej 
and loyal subjects " ; and the brutality and insolence of th< 
Austrian soldiery idiowed the Italians in what light tE^ 
were regarded by their new rulers. 

In Tuscany the reaction was less pronounced No at- 
tempt was made indeed to restore Leopold I.'s Uberal local 
institutions, which Napoleon had sacrificed to his centraliza- 
tion. But though most of Napoleon's Code was swept 
away, Leopold's Code, which came back again, was in 
some respects as advanced. The Tuscan statesmen of the 
Restoration were not blind to the world's growth; the 
Grand Duke, it is said, would have given a representative 
Parliament, but for the veto of Vienna.^ The police system, 
execrable in theory, was mild in practice; after angry debate 
with Rome the monks were restored to only a part of their 
possessions, and the Jesuits, as in Lombardy, were rigorously 
shut out 

Rome was saved by Qonsalv i from the worst extremes 
of reaction. Many of the ecclesiastics would have welcomed 
a root-and-branch destruction of the French reforms, and 
the prayer of the great Roman nobles for a lay government 
was scornfully tossed back; Pius YII., the gentle, amiable 
Pope, whom Napoleon had dragged into captivity, could 
easUy have been won to the bigots. But Consalvi returned 
triumphant from Vienna, and his success at the Congress 
made him master of the government The state, which he 
had saved, he hoped to make strong by centralization and 
moderate reform. He had learnt, with the other statesmen 
of Europe, how much of the strength of France lay in the 
unity of her administration. He was no blind reactionary, 
and, though far from being a Liberal, he was sensitive to 
the opinion of Europe, and wished to see the Papal 

^ TiTaroni, Dominto Auttriaco, II. 5. 
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dominions creditably governed and their peoples prosperous. 
Eyen the Papacy, he saw, must recognise '' the new habits, 
new opinions, new lights, which political economy had 
fortified and spread." His aim was to create a strong 
boreaucracy, immediately dependent on the Pope, and free 
alike fix>m control of cardinals and people. The Legates 
who ruled the provinces were made to feel that they were 
no longer sovereign princes as of old. But, though Consalvi 
earnestly attempted to moderate the excesses of the restora- 
tion, he was not able, perhaps he hardly wished, to prevent 
it from bringing back many of the old abuses, the feudal 
privileges, the obsolete administration, the uncertain and 
complicated law. Church lands were restored, and the pur- 
chasers imperfectly indemnified ; the Jesuits were solemnly 
reinstated. And when the great cardinal tried to reform 
the law and encourage education, the growing opposition 
foiled him ; he had the support of the nobles and educated 
middle classes, but he foimd himself baffled by priestly and 
popular antagonism, and Pius' timid scruples. He gave up 
reform in disgust, and devoted his remaining years to the 
embellishment of Rome. 

At Naples, Ferdinand, obliged to outbid Murat, had 
prepared a proclamation promising a constitution ^ (May i , 
1815), but suppressed it when the news came of his rival's 
rapid downfall. The government kept its hand on the 
im%gT4s and clergy, who returned hot for revenge. But 
though the purchasers of church lands were recognised, the 
imigris got back their property, and the promised amnesty 
found limited observance. Sicily, which had sheltered the 
king in his exile, was rewarded with true Bourbon ingrati- 
tude. The old Norman Constitution had remained intact 
till 1 8 12, when an attempt on the part of the king to 
tax without consent of Parliament led to a quarrel be- 
tween crown and barons, and, under the influence of Lord 
William Bentinck, who commanded the English garrison, 
the popidar party carried what was practically a copy of the 
English Constitution. Liberties, to which the king had 

* Bansone, RivdUizione, 274 ; Oolletta, Storia^ II. 410 ; Goalterio, Rwoi^ 
ptinenti, II. 169 ; Pepe, Narrative, 86. 
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sworn, and England given her moral guarantee, might seem 
secure in spite of triumphant reaction. But the court at 
Naples feared the contagion of parliamentary government 
so close at hand; and Ferdinand, by his treaty with Austria,^ 
had implicitly pledged himself to abolish the constitution. 
The English (Government, after some hesitation,^ was per- 
suaded to throw over the Sicilians, and A' Ciourt, the British 
minister at Naples, lent himself to imdo Bentinck's work, 
and perjure his country in SiciUan eyes. The ancient 
autonomy of Sicily was destroyed by an Act of Union 
(December 181 6), which joined the island to Naples, and 
abolished the SidJian flag and army. Despite a remnant 
of illusory privileges, Sicily had lost its independence ; every 
one realised that it had lost its constitution too, and that^ 
though parliament was still nominally recognized, it would 
never be summoned again. Ferdinand and Castlereagh, in 
defiance of legal right and plighted word, had reduced the 
proud and ancient state to an appani^e of Naples.' 

Reactionary, however, as the Restoration was, it was not 
cruel The nobles and clergy sometimes thirsted for pro* 
scription, but, with the exception of Ferdinand, the princes 
who returned were men of honesty and elevated purpose. 
However unable to understand the spirit of the new age, 
they had the welfare of the people at heart, and their 
government between 18 14 and 1820 was mild and in- 
creasiDgly so. But to the men of the Restoration the 
French rule had meant the breaking-up of the moral safe- 
guards on which society rested. It had, so they thought 
not without reason, weakened religion and endangered the 
family. They insisted on the re-establishment of strict 
paternal authority over the young, on the repeal of civU 
marriage and of the Napoleonic law of divorce. Education 
was given up to the clergy, security was taken for the 

^ See above, p. ix. 

3 Metternich, Mimoirti, III. So ; Castlereagh, op. eU., m. 287-2S9. 

' Bribith cmd Foreign State Papers, 18x6-17, 552-564; Bianohiiii,iV<ipoM,534; 
Castlereagh, op. eit., II. 112, 113, 237; Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 
June 2X, x&ii ; J>e la SieUe; Sicily artd England; Palmieri, Saggio; Fyffe, 
Modem Europe, II. 88 n. The Sicilians called Bentinck '* William the Oood," 
and A' Court "William the Bad." 
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obligatoiy teaching of Catholic doctrine, the UniYersities 
were suspected and watched by the police. They had their 
best exponent in Duke Francis of Modena. The prince, 
who has been painted, perhaps justly, as the worst tyrant 
of modem Italy, was in private life a patient, kindly, 
courteous man, a devoted husband and father, a capable 
and hard-working ruler. His interest in his people was 
very real He wished to see justice speedy, taxation light 
and regular ; he aided with easy loans the needy peasants 
of his state ; in time of famine his generosity was princely. 
He tried to raise public morality by a bastardy law and the 
reclamation of the fiedlen. But beyond the rudiments of 
morality and material well-being his light failed. He 
dreaded the political results of education, though a generous 
patron of art and such research as was safely dissevered 
from politics. The teacher who led the yoimg to liberal 
doctrines was in his eyes the greatest of sinners. He held 
it a prince's sacred duty, at whatever cost to himself and 
subjects, to save society from Liberalism and its disinteg- 
rating influences. For this he supported the nobles and 
priests, restored the suppressed monasteries, scattered dis- 
tinctions broadcast, for "rich proprietors," he said, ''are 
always grateful to any one who gives them titles.*' And 
more than on baronial favour or priestly education he relied 
on the sword of the magistrate. Li the ''epidemic of 
criticism and insubordination, which leads to the loss of 
eternal salvation and of earthly tranquillity," it was " a false 
philanthropy," he thought, to punish lightiy. "The Liberals," 
he said, " are sinners ; pray for their repentance, but pimish 
the unrepentant" ^ 

But mild as the reaction was, it was bound to come 
into conflict with all that was progressive in the nation. 
The great middle class, which had learnt its strength under 
the French rule, found its commerce paralysed by the 
customs-lines that divided state from state, by the obsolete 

^ (MTUii, Franeeico IV,, III. 126-140, 194 ; Bianchi, DueaH, I. 74, 75 ; 
Oantii, OnniUoHat U. 140-142. I am inclined to discredit tlie stories of his 
commerdAl speonlationB, respecting which see Tivaroni, op. eit,, I. 611, 624. 
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economy that still informed the law; it angrily resented 
the return of privilege, of arbitrary law, of clerical assertion, 
of intellectual stagnation. The armies, which had caught 
the democratic sense, which even in its worst times was 
present in the Napoleonic system, chafed at the loss of social 
liberties, the promotion of imigr6 officers, the presence of 
the domineering Austrians, whom they had so often 
defeated. Theories of constitutional liberty thrived in such 
a ground. Russian agents during Alexander's brief speU of 
Liberalism busily encouraged them. English travellers 
brought an atmosphere of freer life. The proceedings of 
the English and French parliaments, the movements of the 
Greek Hetairia, were keenly watched. There was brisk 
literary life in the north and centre, and all the younger 
generation read Alfieri and Foscolo and translations from 
Germany and England. Everywhere, so far as the police 
and the censorship would allow, men were dreaming or 
discussing the hopes, vague and speculative for the most 
part, of national regeneration. Disappointed Liberals, civil 
servants who had lost their posts, cashiered officers and 
soldiers of the grande arrrUe longed for the unclouding of 
the freer day, whose dawn Napoleon had brought For 
the first time since Guelf days something of a national 
party came into life under the auspices of the Carbonari. 

They were practically an ofiGshoot of Italian Freemasonry, 
with similar statutes and ritual,^ but with a more definite 
political aim. The Freemasons had long been numerous 
and influential in the south of Italy, and the new society 
was foimded by republican refugees, who fled from Joseph 
Bonaparte's rule to the Abruzzi and Calabria. They were 
joined by others, whose only point of sympathy was a 
common hatred to French rule ; and thus from the first it 
was uncertain whether they should be coimted as re- 
publicans or royalists. But they were obviously usefrd 
aUies against the French, and as such were encouraged 
by Ferdinand and Bentinck. Murat in the latter years 
of his reign tried to win them, but in vain, and their oppo- 
sition hastened his fall After the Restoration Ferdinand 

^ Saint-Edme, Carbonari^ 7-8. 
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naturally persecuted the men who had helped him to his 
throne, and his minister Canosa patronised the Calderari, 
the rival society which terrorised the Liberals, till Austria^ 
anxious for some measure of decent government, persuaded 
Ferdinand to dismiss Canosa and dissolve them. Whether 
persecuted or protected, the Carbonari spread apace through 
southern Italy. Their democratic and communistic doc- 
trines, their Christian phraseology swept in converts of dif- 
ferent parties; their dim power satisfied men who were 
groping for authority in a state, whose official government 
commanded no respect ; their fantastic symbolism appealed 
to an imeducated people, traditionally susceptible to the 
esoteric and mysterious. They started with a high moral 
ideal ; their leaders hoped to purify society, and initiate an 
ill-defined socialism, inspired half by Christianity, half by 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century. Their enigmatic 
prophecies were inspired by Christian mysticism ; " Christ," 
they said, " was the first victim of tyrants," and the crucifix 
hung in every Carbonaro lodge.^ They were even tender 
to the religious orders and the Pope, and sometimes dreamt 
of a reformed Catholic church that he would lead. Their 
rules breathed the austerest morality; severe penalties 
threatened any immoral or dishonourable conduct from a 
member, and persons of ill-fame were rigorously excluded 
from the lodges, till, as large numbers thronged for admis- 
sion, the officers relaxed the strictness of the scrutiny. It 
is more difficult to say what was their political creed. It 
was imparted to the higher grades only, and the rank-and- 
file were contented with vague formulas of liberty and 
resistance to tyrants.^ The more elaborate doctrines of the 
leaders seem to have been a strange compound of Boman 
Imperialism and the democratic semi-socialistic teaching 
of Rousseau's school. Sometimes they aimed at a federal 
government under the presidency of the Pope, sometimes at 

^ Frost, Secret Soeietiee, I. 214, 222 ; Gantii, op, eU,, U* 130 ; Leopardi, iVar- 
rtvsioni, 10; Saint-Bdme, op. ett, 15, 97; Cr^tlneaa-Joly, VigUn romaine^ 
though the latter's docmnents are of doubtful genmneness. 

' The oath of the highest grade, pledging them to exterminate kings, was 
a mere form : Fepe, Menwirt^ II. 277. 
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an united Italy with Borne for its capital ; ^ but the fantastic 
constitutions, which they loved to build, ran through eveiy 
varying shade of republicanism and democratic monarchy, 
though the idea of Italian Independence was always present 
A large number were more or less republicans, but the loose 
organization of a society, whose only links were personal 
and hierarchic, prevented any real unity of principle. They 
were practically a vast Liberal association, but with more 
power to destroy than to creata The threads of their 
complex organization were held by a supreme lodge, which 
sat at Naples. They had an elaborate administration of 
justice, with courts and juries, and penalties of boycotting 
or rarely of death ; and their independent laws and execu- 
tive were accepted by the people, as more trusted than 
those of a government associated with every cruelty and 
treachery. • 

From Naples they spread northwards. The Carbonari, 
the Guelf Knights, the Adelfi of Piedmont and Parma, the 
Federali of Lombardy were hardly distinguishable sections 
of the great conspiracy, which prepared the revolution of 
1820-21. The earliest public symptom of the new spirit 
appeared in Lombardy, where it took a social and literary 
form. Disaffection had grown apace in the Austrian pro- 
vinces, as hope in the Emperor's "patemal" government 
broke down. But the political instincts of the Lombards 
were too weak to allow of more than passive discontent 
Active interest was coniSned to a section of the nobles and 
middle classes, especially at Milan and Brescia, Their 
chief was Conf alonieri ; but his aristocratic sympathies, 
thinly veneered with the more popular spirit of Napoleon's 
army, his Yoltairean scepticism which had nothing in 
common with the new religious Liberalism, lus want of 
stability and scrupulousness, made him an ill leader of a 
party of reform. He and his followers introduced steam- 
boats, spinning jennies, gas; they popularized Lancaster's 
methods of education. In the salons of Milan they met 

^ Saint-Edm«^ op. #if., 38-40, 11 2-1 57; Biv. ator. dd ritory., I. 560*568; 
Carte $egrete, 1. 143 ; Oantii, op. at, II. 125 ; Heokethome^ Secret Societieet 108 ; 
I>eL govemo aueifiacat I13L 
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the Liberals of France and England — Madame de Sta6l, 
Byron, Hobhouse, Brougham. The Romanticist literature 
was just beginning to reach Italy/ and the new school 
founded the Coneiliatore magazine, under the editorship of 
the gentle irresolute poet, Silvio Pellico, to wean their 
countrymen from the pedantry and imreality of the classical 
school. At first the government was contented with a 
paper attack, and writers of the old school were paid to 
decry the patriotism of thinkers, who sought their inspira- 
tion in Germany or England. But the Austrians soon saw 
the danger of the movement; the new periodical ''smelt 
of the charcoal of the Carbonari," and harassed and 
mutilated, till little was left of it but its name, it died 
after a year's existence (October 1819); and the party 
plunged into conspiracy, as the schemes of the Carbonari 
matured for revolution. 

These schemes were ripest in the south. After the first 
wave of the Restoration Ferdinand's rule had been more 
corrupt than tyrannical. The law was codified on French 
models ; there was little interference with speech or writing ; 
provincial and district councils made a skeleton of local 
administration estimable in theory. But no one trusted 
the government; Ferdinand's word had been too often 
broken, and the royalist terror of 1799 could never be 
forgotten. The peasants groaned under the tyranny of 
their landlords, the drastic forest laws, the revival of con- 
scription. The national pride was hurt by the presence, 
till 1817, of an Austrian army of occupation, by the 
humiliation, when in the following year the King's anxiety 
to save his soul surrendered the traditional independence of 
Rome. The government was rotten and blundering; the 
new local bodies were kept in careful leading-strings ; justice 
was abused in the interests of the rich. Wide distress 
added to the discontent ; the cotton and brandy industries 
had declined as soon as the Peace opened the ports of 
Europe; the com and oil trade was crippled by the inter- 
ference of the government. Terrible famines and epidemics, 

^ See below, p. iii. 
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r^arded by the populace as the divine chastisement for 
Murat's death, left a trail of woe behind. 

Such a rule, feeble, undigniGed, corrupt, made a fair 
seed-bed of conspiracy. The Carbonari were becoming the ^ 
real government of the country. Malcontents from every 
class joined them — the overtaxed small proprietors, the 
lower ranks of the civil service, unsatisfied oifice-hunters, 
many of the lower clergy. The army, ill-disciplined and 
smarting under a reduction of its privileges and the 
partiality shown to the &migr48y was largely affiUated ; the 
magistrates joined perforce. There was no longer the 
carefiil scrutiny of noviciates ; all sorts and conditions were 
admitted; and at whatever sacrifice of the society's high 
standard, it could count its numbers by tens of thousands. 
The provincial militia, numbering over. 50,000 men, fell 
into its hands. The mihtia had been organized to protect 
the country from the brigands by Guglielmo Pepe, a young 
Calabrian officer ; a Carbonaro himself, he was preparing to 
turn them to political uses, and a plot to seize the King 
with the Emperor of Austria and Mettemich only failed 
through a misadventure.^ Pepe was maturing the con- 
spiracy, when he was anticipated by a military revolt. 

The bloodless Spanish Revolution inspired two yoimg 
cavalry officers, Morelli and Salvati, to imitate that model of 
mihtary democracy. Deserting with a troop of cavalry from 
their depot at Nola, they marched to Avellino, cheering for 
king and constitution (July 2, 1820).^ Disconnected as the 
movement was, its success showed how ripe the country was 
for revolt. In forty-eight hours the Revolution had spread 
through the Capitinata and Basihcata, a day later it had 
reached the Terra di Lavoro in one direction, and Puglia in 
the other, and several regiments had followed Pepe to the 
insurgent camp. There were now at least 12,000 armed 
constitutionalists at Avellino, and Pepe was preparing to take 
the offensive, when on the night of July 5 the King, '' of his 
own. free will," granted a constitution, but without defining 
its terms. Suspicious of the King's sincerity, the Carbonari 

^ Pepe, if«no<ri, II. 183-183. 

* The Keapolitan Beyolntion inspized Shelley's Odee to Naples and Liberty. 
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demanded the Spanish Constitution of 1 8 1 2/ under which a 
parliament of a single chamber oversaw every detail of the 
executive. It was a masterpiece of doctrinairism, complicated 
and unworkable ; few or none knew more of it than that it 
was ultra-democratic. But it made a popular cry, and the 
King's eldest son, Francis, who had been appointed Begent, 
was swept away by the tide and proclaimed its adoption. 
Army and people hailed it with ignorant enthusiasm; the 
B^ent swore to defend it with his blood ; the King pro- 
fessed himself a happy man to have lived to grant it, and 
swore fealty to it on the OospeL 

The ministers resigned when the constitution was granted, 
and their place was taken by statesmen of Murat's time. 
In comparison with the Bourbonists they were in a way 
Liberals, but they had been trained in a school that had 
Uttle popular fibre in it, and they looked mth suspicion on 
the more democratic Carbonari Pepe alone among them 
represented the forces that had made the Revolution. It 
was inevitable that they should come into conflict with the 
Carbonaro organization. Not that there was, as they fancied, 
any real danger of disorder ; fears of agrarian laws or attacks 
on the Church were absurd, when the strength of the Car- 
bonari lay among the landed proprietors, and the Spanish 
Constitution tolerated no religion but Catholicism. But 
none the less they were a state within the state; they 
controlled the militia and the local bodies, and the courts 
were afraid to proceed against their members. Even Pepe 
for a time was inclined to put them down with a high 
hand.^ 

The position, difficult enough in itself, was complicated 
by a revolution in Sicily. The Sicilians were exasperated 
by the loss of their independence, by the ingratitude of the 
ELing, by the odious subjection to Austria. The old local 
government had been destroyed, and the restraint which 
the new system laid on baronial tyranny was dearly bought 
by enslavement to a corrupt bureaucracy. The departure 
of the English garrison at the Peace had been followed by 

1 Text in La Faxina, Storia, V. 169. 
^Gamacosa, Mimoirei, 135. 
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A scaroity of money and fall in prices, and the peasant oould 
obtain no corresponding reduction in his rent The misery, 
which was mainly due to economic changes, was set down 
to the loss of independence. So strong was the hatred to 
the rule of Naples, that in the greater portion of the island 
it hid the deep divisions that parted the propertied classes 
from the masses. To the nobles independence meant the 
return of feudalism, immunity from the better laws of the 
mainland, a free hand to monopolise the soil and lord it 
oyer their vassals. To the masses in the towns it brought 
vague hopes of plunder, or at best of agrarian decrees. It 
was only a few, the heirs of the Liberals of 1 8 1 2, who saw 
in a return to parliamentary government a road to progress 
and reforoL 

The news of the Revolution at Naples reached Palermo 
on the festival of its patron-saint, Santa Rosalia, and the 
-city's great holiday (July 14). The Spanish Constitution 
was haUed with enthusiasm, and it seemed for the moment 
as if Sicilians and Neapolitans might forget their differences 
in the common Liberal triumph. But the nobles dreaded 
the new development^ for the Spanish Constitution would be 
fatal to their power ; some of the Liberals themselves were 
at one with them in wanting separation or Home Rule; and 
the earlier notes of reconciliation were drowned in the cry 
for independence and the Sicilian constitution of 1812.^ 
The puzzled crowd found its vent in sacking the house 
of the hated (General Church, and destroying the tax-offices. 
But generally it was the blind tool of the nobles, and it was 
to serve their own ends that the nobles persuaded the Viceroy 
to allow it to arm itself from the government's stores. At 
first the troops had been inclined to fraternize, but the 
generals were frightened when they saw how events were 
drifting, and on the 1 7th the soldiers attacked the mob and 
were ignominiously beaten. But the barons had used a 
double-edged tool The prisons were forced, and the escaped 
convicts made the mob even more ready for mischief than 
befora Two of the great peers were barbarously murdered ; 



^ Sanioiie, JUvokiaiamt, iSHitq.; Fiunin, JUvUvUim, 21 ; CtoUetta, Storia^ 
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plunder and assassination terrorized the city, and a Junta of 
nobles and ** consuls " of the artisan crafts tried in vain to 
stem the disorder. It was not till they had taken the con- 
victs and unemployed into their pay and enrolled them into 
sqtuxdre, that modified order was restored. 

The riot made the insurrection a hopeless one from tho 
start. Power had passed to a coalition of feudalism and 
anarchy. The Liberals feared that an independent Sicily 
would be the sport of foreign powers, or that its parliament 
would be controlled by the barons ; and though if the Union 
were preserved, the Sicilian deputies would be in a minority 
at Naples, they hoped to win from a free government re- 
forms that a king had refused. Messina and much of the 
east of the island were loyal to Naplea Through the 
centre and west the officials and middle classes followed 
the Liberals of the capital, and savage faction-fights raged 
through the island between the friends of the Spanish Con- 
stitution and the masses, whose hatred of their employers 
and sympathy with the Palermo mob made them fierce par- 
tisans of the Constitution of 1 8 1 2. The Palermitans sent 
the sqiuidre of the capital to help their friends. The squadre, 
which reappear at every crisis of Sicilian history, were irre- 
gular bands, sometimes of peasants armed and officered by 
the local lord, sometimes of criminal or semi-criminal prole- 
tarians from the cities, capable at times of reckless bravery,, 
but easily discouraged; on the whole, of little military value, 
and often a terror to the populations they professed to de- 
fend. They carried fire and sword through the districts that 
refused allegiance to the capital; Caltanisetta was sacked 
and burnt, and the opposition was cowed in two-thirds of 
the island. But there was iutimidation on both sides, and 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that with the great 
mass of Sicilians in the west and centre the one absorbing 
motive was the passionate demand for independence.^ 

The news roused bewilderment and indignation at 
Naples. Exaggerated rumours of the atrocities exasperated 
the people ; the Liberals regarded the movement as feudal 

1 Bansone, op. eiL, 76-77, S4-89, loi ; Famin, op. ctl., 86, 132-133 ; Pepe^ 
Memoin, II. 334 ; Palznieri, op. cic, 365, et seq. 
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and reactionary, and the refusal to accept the Spanish Con- 
stitution seemed the working of mere faction. Except in 
Calabria^ they were mianimous in calling for severe repres- 
sion. But the government hesitated. The King, perhaps 
with deUberate design to sow dissension, had promised the 
Sicilians the Constitution of 1 8 1 2} and he and the Regent 
were playing the barons with hopes of Home Rule. At the 
end of August (August 31) the Regent, with the consent of 
the ministers, offered a separate parliament, provided that 
the island as a whole demanded it ; but at the same time 
Florestano Pope, the brother of the minister, was sent with 
7000 men to frighten the home-rulers from their programme, 
and give the government its chance to escape from its 
promises.^ Advancing with his troops on Palermo, Pepe 
found the Junta ready to come to terms. The propertied 
classes were willing to accept any compromise as an escape 
from anarchy. Th^y had organized a dtizen-guard, which 
had had daily skirmishes with the assassin gangs, and was 
beginning to control the capital. The Jimta willingly ac- 
cepted Pepe's promise to grant an amnesty, and refer the 
decision between Union or Home Rule to a representative 
assembly of the island (September 22). But the mob, 
frenzied by fears for its own safety (for the aiimesty specially 
excluded common crime), and impelled by their wUd passion 
of patriotism, turned on the Junta as Pepe's accomplices, 
and fired on the citizen guard. Again the gangs, superior 
in numbers and courage, were easily victorious ; again the 
prisons were opened and palaces were sacked, while Pepe 
was attacking by land and sea. Ten days they fought him 
with desperate bravery, and again and again he was driven 
back, till his position became critical. But reaction was in 
full tide at Palermo. All but the mob were sick of the 
anarchy, and pillage, and savagery ; the sgitadre had lost ter- 
ribly in the ten days' fighting, and each day saw more who 
were weary of the struggle. On October 5 one of the nobles 
cajoled the unconquered people into surrender. The terms 
that were offered and accepted, repeated Pepe's earlier pro- 

^ SanBono, op. mi,, 23, 58, 59. 
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posals, but stipulated that in any case Sicily should remain 
under the crown of Naples, and accept the Spanish Con* 
stitution.^ 

Sicily had been conquered, but a more formidable danger 
was showing on the horizon. The Revolution had broken 
like a thunderclap on Mettemich's security ; it had been his 
boast that he had built a system safe from revolutionary 
disturbance, and the Neapolitan rising " upset all his calcula- 
tions.'' Already threats were heard from Vienna, and it 
became more than probable that Austria would attempt to 
strangle the new-bom constitution. But the Neapolitans were 
rejoicing in their deliverance too much to thicJc of danger. 
The taxes were paid before they fell due, and the better-to- 
do enrolled themselves in the militia. Parliament met on 
October i , and the King again swore to protect the constitu- 
tion. There had been pressure, perhaps intimidation, at the 
elections; but the majority of the deputies were moderate 
men, taken almost exclusively from the middling proprietors 
and professional classes ; well-meaning amateurs, their heads 
full of schemes of reform, but inexperienced, and preferring 
rhetoric to legislation. Despite the show of peace and har- 
mony, the future was thick with difficulties. Nothing had 
been done to prepare the country for invasion. The Car- 
bonari seemed bent on cowing or superseding parliament. 
The reactionary party was recovering from its first shock, 
and a Bourbon's word could never be relied on. There was 
only too much groimd to suspect that treason was hatching 
in the palace, and that the feeble ministers were making 
themselves its toola 

Parliament opened with a fatal blimder. Florestano 
Pope's treaty had laid the foundations of peace with Sicily, 
and the islanders had offered 10,000 men for the common 
defence. Blinded by the prejudice against the Sicilians, 
the Chamber repudiated the treaty (October 15), and the 
ministers were only too ready to escape behind it from 
their obligations. It was as dishonourable as it was fatuous, 
but Pepe protested in vain against the unworthy act 
Greneral Colletta was sent to supersede him, and the new 

^ Funin, op. ciC, 141-187 ; OoUetU, op» eiL, 395, 396. 
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governor's stem rule produced a show of orden But 
Sioiliaii hate only smouldered the more. Except in the 
eastern proyinces, deputies to the parliament at Naples 
were elected only under pressure or by the official vote. 
The Sicilian Carbonari were preparing a general conspiracy 
through the winter, and the Neapolitans not only lost the 
Sicilian contingent, but had to keep 6000 of their best 
troops to overawe the island. 

Parliament then turned to attack the ministry. The 
men who composed it had neither the training nor the 
capacity for the times. They were afraid of popular forces, 
they felt how little they had in common with a democratic 
movement, they knew the strength of Austria; and their 
policy, so far as they had one, was to temporize, to hamper 
the revolution, to humour the King and Mettemich ; and so 
with good fortune to save the country from invasion. But 
they were the Kill's dupes. Ferdinand knew that Austria 
would never sanction the constitution, and when the allied 
sovereigns invited him from Troppau to meet theur adjourned 
conference at Laybach, he asked permission of parliament 
to go (December 6), and meant to dissolve it by force, if 
it refused.^ There were two feasible policies before the 
deputies. They might with good prospect of success have 
bid for the support of France, and appeased the Allies by 
consenting to a house of peers and a large increase in the 
power of the crown.* Or, deposing Ferdinand in favour of 
his son, and throwing down the gaimtlet to Austria, they 
might have roused the country to a brave defence and 
carried the revolution across the Papal border. They did 
neither. Guglielmo Pepe alone stood for the bolder alter- 
native. The Carbonaro doctrinaires would not abate an 
iota of the constitution ; but anxious to give no pretext for 
invasion, perhaps trapped by the prospect of getting rid of 
the king, they resolved that he should go. 

The King wrote amiably from Laybach about his 

^ La OeolUa, Jf<Anoire, 36 ; Carrascosa, Mimoirei, 237. 

* Palma, Napoli, 237, 238; Le comte D., Precis, 41 ; Garraacosa, op. eiL, 
230, 231 ; Bianchi, Dt^Umuuda, IL 37 ; Wellington, Supp, De$paUhu, N.S.^ 
I. 401. 
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greyhounds. Then, dropping the mask, he warned his 
ministers that the Allies were determined to put down 
the constitution, and with feeble apologies announced his 
concurrence in their plans. Despite the suspicions of the 
Powers, Mettemich had won their consent to send an 
Austrian army to restore him to absolute power.^ Nothing 
was left now but to make a brave defence. There was still 
no small chance of success. The government could put 
40,000 regulars and at least as many militia into the field. 
Even if the army were driven back along the coast, parlia- 
ment could retire to Calabria, and keep up a defence in the 
Apennines, which would weary out the invader. Piedmont, 
though the Neapolitans did not know it, was at the point 
of rising ; revolution was fermenting in Romagna and the 
Marches, and a prolonged resistance might have stirred a 
movement there, which would cut the Austrian communi- 
cations. The people were eager for war;^ all that was 
needed was a vigorous lead. But of this there was none ; 
the Regent was playing a double game; the incurable 
optimism of the government gave the reactionaries free 
play ; parliament buried its head in the faith that because 
its cause was "innocent," nobody would attack it The 
army distrusted its officers ; there was no matured plan of 
defence; and it was not till the last moment that the 
militia was called out. 

The Austrians crossed the Po late in January, and 
advanced slowly southwards. The Neapolitans, who mus- 
tered between 40,000 and 50,000, half of them militia, were 
divided into two bodies ; tJie first corps, under Carrascosa, 
defending the line of the Grarigliano, the second, under Pepe, 
occupying the Abruzzi passes. It would probably have 
been wise strategy to remain on the defensive. But Carras- 
cosa and Colletta, who was now minister of war, were dis- 
posed to treat with the enemy;' and it was possibly the 
knowledge of this that induced Pepe, who had the whole 

» Cartlereagh, op. ««., TV, 312-317, 350, 372. 

* Pepe, NarraHve, 31, 33, 38; Id, Memoir$t III. 108, 128, 135; Voce dd 
JPapclOf 119 ; OoUetta, op, ciL, U. 434. 

' Camsoofa, op. ciL, 330-331 ; Collettai op. oifc, IL 435 ; Pepe, Memain^ 

in. 143-144* 
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Austrian anuy in j&x>nt of him, to cross the frontier and 
attack them at Rieti (March 7). The militia fought well 
for the raw soldiers that they were, and retreated in good 
order after seven hours' fighting. But defeat destroyed 
their confidence ; proclamations from the King, threatening 
death and confiscation to all who resisted, scared the popu- 
lation, and the army melted away among the mountains. 
At Naples the guards declared for the King, and parliament, 
giving up the game, hmnbly appealed to his clemency. The 
Austrians entered Naples without another blow (March 23). 

Three days after Pope's defeat at Bieti the Revolution 
broke out in Piedmont. The whole strength of Piedmontese 
conservatism had mustered to wreck Prospero Balbo's efforts 
for reform, and the discontent became the more acute for 
the hopes that he had raised. Constitutionalism became 
the fashion of the young nobles, and the army was led by 
men who had fought at Austerlitz, to whom Austria was 
always the enemy, and who dared to think that Piedmont 
must ''choose between vassalage to her and the Italian 
crown." The Carbonari gathered together the threads of 
discontent. But whatever it was elsewhere, in Piedmont 
Carbonarism was not republican. Victor Emmanuel's ani- 
mosity to the ''white leeches" of Austria was still smoul- 
dering, and De Maistre was intriguing at St Petersburg for 
a North Italian kingdom under Russian protection.^ The 
Carbonari were not entirely building on sand, when they 
looked to the King to champion them and draw the 
nationalists of all Italy to his fiag.^ But before the war of 
independence came, the conspirators wished to secure reform 
at home, and the majority determined to demand the Spanish 
Constitution. Even to this they fondly hoped the King 
would accede, and to assist them they looked for the con- 
nivance of Charles Albert, the young Prince of Carignano, 
and heir presumptive to the crown. 

He came of a yoimger branch of the House of Savoy. 
His father had copied Philippe £galit^ in miniature at the 

^ Bianchi, DtpZomotio, I. 454. 

* Id, Santa JSom, iio; Santa Boio, Memorie, 31. 
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time of the revolutionary wars ; himself had been brought 
up at Paris as a French citizen, had held rank in Napoleon'a 
army, and been a Count of the Empire. He was now 
twenty-two years old, tall, manly, devoted to arms; brave 
and proud, but without strong affection, and with a youth's 
morbid sensitiveness for his own freedom. The Liberals 
had long looked to him as the one prince from whom they 
might find real sympathy. Monti had sung his praises^ and 
the prince had not concealed his hopes of reform and 
independence. Though it might suit him at court to parade 
an orthodox horror of modem thought, he openly encour- 
aged the liberals, and had relations with the Carbonari, 
though probably he was never initiated into the society.^ 
The Neapolitan revolution fired him with ambition to lead 
the nationalists, to drive the Austrians from Italy, and 
extend the boimds of Piedmont. 

The plan of the conspirators was to extort the Spanish 
Constitution, then move the army rapidly across the Tioino, 
join their forces with the conspirators, whom Confalonieri 
was preparing for revolt at Milan and Brescia^ overpower 
the denuded garrisons,' and cut off the Austrian retreat from 
Naples. They took for granted that the Piedmontese troops 
would win an easy victory, and the Lombards promised to 
summon a representative assembly to vote on the question 
of fusion with Piedmont. An accidental affiray at Turin 
between the university students and the military (January 
1 821) brought the exasperation against the government 
to a point, and for two months the court and the people 
faced each other. Early in March the real or supposed 
discovery of the plot decided the Liberals to rise at once. 
They only waited to pledge CSiarles Albert to the revolution, 
and an interview took place between the prince and some of 
the leading conspirators. Of what passed there, we have 
directly conflicting statements ; but the probability is that the 
prince promised his adhesion, when satisfied that no hostility 
was intended against the King.' But on the morrow, 

1 Oantb, OoneUiaiore, 164-165. 

* There were 13,000 Austrian troops left in the North : Castlereagh, op. 
•i<.» HT- 375» 378; Casati, op, cU., I. 118; Oarte tegrete, II. 195. 
' Vol. II., Appendix A. 
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frightened and penitent, above all, anxious to have no share 
in suborning the army, he betrayed the secret to the govern- 
ment. Discovering his defection, the Turin conspirators 
tried to defer the rising ; but their accompUoes in the garri* 
son at Alessandria, whether ignorant of the prince's treachery 
or impatient of waiting, proclaimed the revolution and 
the Spanish Constitution, and saluted Victor Emmanuel 
as King of Italy (March lo). In the capital itself the 
students clamoured for the constitution, and the garrison 
began to waver (March 1 2). The officers refused to march 
against the rebel city, and the movement seemed to have 
fnends in the government itself. In the Council the Queen 
was alone in opposing concession. The King, perhaps, had 
pledged himself to the Powers at Laybach to part widi none 
of his absolute authority ; but he shrank from a resistance 
that meant civil war, and when the garrison threatened to 
bombard the city, unless the constitution were granted, he 
solved the dilemma by abdication. It was a heavy blow 
io the conspirators, who had been careful to proclaim their 
Royalty, and boasted that they were setting the King free 
*' to follow the promptings of his Italian heart." Before his 
abdication he had appointed Charles Albert regent, pending 
the arrival of the new king, his brother Charles Felix. The 
young prince, left alone and uncounselled (for the ministers 
had resigned), had a task beyond his years. He was loyal 
to the royal family, but tied by his relations with the in- 
surgents; he had to save the capital from anarchy, the 
country from foreign occupation. He probably knew how 
unready the army was to fight the Austrians. To a deputa- 
tion that urged the immediate adoption of the constitution^ 
he replied that he was ready to die for the royal cause, 
which he represented ; but a day later, as the garrison grew 
more threatening, and the Notables, whom he consulted, 
advised surrender, he granted the Spanish Constitution 
" under the stress of circumstances and to preserve the state 
to the new King." For the moment he seemed to revert to 
his earlier enthusiasms; he spoke of union with Naples 
and national glory, and made no secret of his nationalist 
sympathies to the Lombard messengers, who came from 
VOL. I. o 
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Confalonieri to urge him to march to Milan.^ But he was 
frightened back by an uncompromisdng manifesto, in which 
Charles Felix refused to recognLze any concessions; and 
when he received from the new King a peremptory order 
to go to Novara, he secretly fled with a portion of the 
garrison. 

After this there waa little hope for the Revolution. 
Confalonieri played an ambiguous and irresolute part, and 
the Lombards would take no action till the Piedmontese had 
crossed the frontier. The Genoese indeed rose angrily on 
receiving Charles Felix's manifesto, the reserves came up 
well to join their colours, and the Revolution was willingly 
accepted in many of the cities. But the capital was cold ; 
the nobles disliked the Spanish Constitution, and after 
Charles Albert's desertion the moderate men lost hope and 
drifted away. The new ministers might have done some- 
thing to rouse the country, but they had no stuff for vigorous 
action. Santa Rosa, perhaps the only earnest man among 
them, tried, when it was too late, to give life to the Revolu- 
tion by a rush on Lombardy. " Sink domestic differences 
and hasten to the Ticino ; Lombardy waits for you, and 
France is sturing." It was the one hope of success. But 
the soldiers had lost their enthusiasm, and more and more 
troops went over to the loyalist camp at Novara. The 
tidings of Rieti deepened the gloom, and the Turin ministers 
in despair, Santa Rosa dissenting, accepted Russian media- 
tion in the hopes of staving off an Austrian invasion. But 
Charles Felix on the one side and the Alessandrian Junta 
on the other would have no compromise. The Austrians 
crossed the Ticino, and the constitutional troops advanced 
on Novara. To the last they refused to believe that the 
loyalist regiments would fight on the Austrian side. But 
the patriotism of the army had little root, and the 9000 
constitutionalists found themselves confronted by an almost 
equal force of Piedmontese and a large Austrian contingent 

^ Leopardi, op, ciC, 253; Foggi, Storkt, I. 346; Bollati, Fattif I. 13; 
Pallayicino, Memorie, L 22-23 ; Arrivabene, /ntomo, 118 ; Mario, Mcuatini, 32 ; 
eontra Martini, Storia, IV. 2io n. ; Brofferio, Miei Tempi, XII. 20. In view of 
the passages in Pallavicino and Arrivabene, it is impossible to believe Confa- 
lonieri's denials in Oasati, op. cit„ I. 30^ 45, 108- 112. 
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A battle outside No vara (April 8) ended in their easy rout 
The Austrians occupied Alessandria, and Grenoa after securing 
the escape of the fugitives made a tame surrender. 

The Revolution had ended in complete discomfiture. It 
never had the stuff of success in it. Its sudden collapse in 
the south pointed to some deep-seated weakness, for Neapo- 
litan soldiers had proved their worth against Massena and 
in Napoleon's campaigns. It had, indeed, great difficulties 
to face ; the hideous bkinder in Sicily, the treachery of 
King and Regent, the European coalition made success not 
easy in any event ; but the Austrian forces were not over- 
whelming, and the Revolution might have triumphed but 
for its own mistakes. It fell into the hands of men who 
had little sympathy for it ; and if it proved the abnegation 
of the Carbonari, it proved their great unwisdom that they 
handed the government to men, whose whole training taught 
them suspicion of the Liberal movement, made them tem- 
porize and compromize, and wait on events. There could be 
no harmony under such conditions, and the rivalry of Pepe 
and Carrascosa was typical of the suspicions that divided 
Carbonari and Murattists all through. Ostensibly they 
worked together, but the want of trust on either side drove 
the Carbonari to organize an extra-legal power which para- 
lyzed the executive. But a deeper-seated weakness than 
Murattist lukewarmness or Carbonaro suspicion was the want 
of stability in the people. The Neapolitans, now as always, 
rushed into the Revolution, and rushed out of it again. 
They welcomed it, they cheered for it, they were willing 
even to march to war, but the first defeat discouraged them, 
and they had no fibre in them for a long and desperate 
defence. Had they had something of the reckless bravery 
of the Palermo mob, they might have triumphed ; but 
Neapolitan nervelessness stood in sharp contrast to Sicilian 
virility, and Naples lost her chance of the hegemony of Italy. 
In those days, with the memory of Murat behind her, when 
the House of Savoy had yet won little place in Italian 
imagination, Naples, mistress of one-third of the peninsula, 
might have taken the lead of Italian destinies, and changed 
the course of Italian history. It was a lucky day for Italy^ 
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when the Bourbons and their unstable subjeots missed this^ 
but not the last, opportunity. 

In the north there was even less chance of success. In 
Naples, at all events, the Revolution had been democratic; 
here it failed even to interest the masses. The angle- 
maniac young nobles wanted a House of Peers, and the 
Lombard grandees looked to the Piedmontese to restore 
the lost privileges, which Austria refused to give them 
back. The army had learnt in the French wars to regard 
itself as arbiter of the nation's politics, and cared little to 
consult the people for whom it professed to act. Had 
the Revolution triumphed, it would have left the country 
under a parliamentary aristocracy as exclusive as English 
Whigs. But though less popular, the Piedmontese Revolu- 
tion had a highisr note than at Naples. It was not simply 
the revolt of discontent, the protest of individual rights 
and ambitions debarred of outlet; there was the rebeUioa 
of sentiment, which Alfieri and Foscolo had inspired^ 
and which looked vaguely forward to the golden ftiture 
of a great free Italy. But the honest and weU-meaning 
men who led it were sentimentalists, who mistook words 
for facts, enthusiasts for liberty and independence, but with 
little comprehension of their meaning. With great capacity 
for self-illusion, great ignorance of the feeling of the country, 
they neglected the detailed preparation which earns success, 
and were easily discouraged when the dramatic and sensa- 
tional changed to need for patient endeavour. They made 
no attempt to summon parliament ; the Alessandrian leaders 
styled themselves the Junta of the Italian Federation, but 
their political views stopped short at a North Italian Eling- 
dom. They were fidl of the one-man idea, which had sur- 
vived from the Napoleonic rule, and thought success assured, 
if they had a prince's patronage. In the educational or 
social uplifting of the masses they had little interest Ex- 
cept to reduce the price of salt, no social legislation marked 
the rule of the provisional government. Their politics were 
of the barracks and drawing-room, not of the market-place. 
Santa Rosa stands preeminent among them, but even he, 
pure and disinterested as he was, had no masculine democratic 
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fibre. Nurtured on Rousseau and Fosoolo, lie had all the 
passive virtues; but his unpractical, dreamy nature was 
helpless in the face of poptdar apathy and Austrian steeL 

Both Revolutions were alike in proving how weak was 
the senthnent of Unity. A few like Santa Rosa hoped to 
combine the national forces of north and south; Man- 
zoni had an ode ready on Italy, ** one in arms, in speech, in 
laws, in heart/' But the Piedmontese conspirators left the 
Neapolitans in ignorance of their plans, and delayed theur 
rising till the Neapolitan movement was nearly doomed. 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Romagna^ Naples, Sicily, each had its 
unconnected policy, sometimes with divergent or hostile 
aims. The Piedmontese and Lombards were already dis- 
puting whether Turin or Milan should be the future capital^ 
The Sicilians were so dominated by hatred of Naples, that 
after the repudiation of Florestano Pope's treaty many of 
them welcomed the Austrians and rejoiced in their success. 
The Neapolitans preferred to sacrifice the national cause 
rather than give Sicily home rule, and rejected the appeal 
from the nationalists of the Marches to carry the Revolution 
into Papal territory.' It was clear that the work of the 
Carbonari was on wrong lines or incomplete. The Liberal 
movement had yet to become popular and national. 

The Revolution had its feeble echoes through the Po 
valley. At Modena Francis had been frightened from his 
plottings with the Pope against Austria, to crush an 
incipient revolt Conspiracy was busy in Romagna, where 
the " American Hunters " drilled in the forest of Ravenna, 
and Byron stored his house with arms for a rising that 
failed to come ofil* Now the whole coimtry lay crushed, 
and at the mercy of the victors. The statesmen at Lay- 
bach had been prompt to stamp out the Revolution, but they 
were anxious not to exasperate the country by an excessive 
severity. Austria, indeed, permitted herself the luxury of 

^ Arehipio TriemtaU^ L 7a, 73. 

* Martini, op. cit.. III. 255. 

* Moors, Byrtm, 441, 468 ; Carte ieffrde, I. 205, 20S, 303, 407 ; Del CerrOy 
X34-i4a He thought the conspiratoxB ** wanting in pdnoiple." 
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a persecution, infamous even among her own state-trials^ 
and sent Cbnfalonieri (his life saved by his wife's heroic 
importimacy)/ and many another of his comrades to the 
Moravian fortress-prison of the Spielberg, where the Emperor 
Francis played with his victims like a cat with maimed 
birds, and whose horrors Pellico's pen has made the symbol 
of Austrian cruelty. Mettemich allowed Francis of Modena 
to wreck a revenge as savage.' But elsewhere he thought 
it prudent that a veil should be drawn over the past He 
insisted that Ferdinand should make a small concession 
to Liberalism by increasing the power of the Provincial 
Councils, and giving Sicily an independent civil service, 
with a separate though subordinate Council under the 
Viceroy. But the Boiurbon was thirsting for revenge, 
and no counsels of expediency were likely to deter him. 
Massacre, indeed, was now more than the times would 
swallow; but he was successfcd in removing the veto 
that the Allies had put on persecution. The civil service, 
the army, the beneficed clergy were purged of aU who had 
Liberal sympathies. Men were arrested quicker than the 
courts could try them; public whippings made Naples 
aghast; and though the Austrians interfered to save the 
revolutionary officers (except Salvati and Morelli) from 
death, thirty were sent to an island penal settlement to 
sleep on the bare ground and starve.' Ferdinand recalled 
Canosa and the Jesuits to complete the work. Holocausts 
were made of suspected books, and a catechism, foimded 

^ For Teresa Gonfalonieri, see Mrs. Browning's lines : — 

" Spielberg's grate, 
At which the Lombard woman hung the rose 

Of her sweet soul by its own dewy weight, 
To feel the dungeon roand her sunshine olose. 

And pining so, died early, yet too late 
For what she suffered." 

For Mettemich's attempt to indnoe Oonfalonieri to inculpate Charles Albert 
(which I see no reason to doubt), see Gualterio, MivolgamenU, I. 63, 66> 
67 ; Tabbarrini, Oapponi, 168 ; And^^ane, Mimoirei, II. 59, 62 ; Ganth, Cbn- 
eUuUore, 152, 192, 

* Among those who escaped was Antonio Fknini, of British Museum 
fame. 

' Gabriel Rossetti was among those who escaped. See his song againat 
the ni/eOon in Canth, Oranittoria, II. 234, 256. 
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on Bossuet, was burnt because it contained a reference 
to love of country. Heavy import-duties stopped the intro- 
duction of foreign or Italian literature, the minister Medici 
confessing that his object was to keep the people ignorant. 
Again and again the government struck savagely at the 
Carbonari No Liberal was safe, and fearful of proscription 
many fled to the moimtains, or roamed the country in 
armed bands. Assassination on both sides marked the 
violence of political feeling ; and when Vesuvius broke out 
in eruption, and inhospitable Pizzo^ was submerged by a 
tidal wave, the superstitious populace remembered Murat's 
death, and marked it as an omen for the Bourbons. 

And even when Ferdinand's revenge was sated, the 
sordid chronic oppression, the measureless corruption, the 
burdens of the Austrian occupation, which, before they left 
in 1827, cost the country three years' revenue, stereotyped 
the misery of the land. And though, after a financial crisis 
in 1824, the government made some fiscal reforms, its 
meddlesome fears still hampered trade. Medici refused to 
sanction societies for improving the mulberry or lighting 
towns with gas ; " associations," he said, " are hurtful to the 
state, for they enlighten the people, and spread Liberal 
ideas." In the midst of the discontent and misgovemment, 
Ferdinand's death brought his long reign of sixty-five years 
to a dishonoured close (January 4, 1825). The rule, which 
had begun with Tannucci's reforms, had changed at the 
French Revolution to the savagest, wickedest tyranny ; had 
encouraged Fra Diavolo and his bands to make the streets 
of Naples run with blood; had woven its long shameless 
tissue of broken pledges and fierce revenge and imspeak- 
able corruption. A brutish, illiterate, superstitious t3nrant, 
Ferdinand had made the name of Bourbon for ever execrated 
in the land. 

In Piedmont Charles Felix emulated his royal relative 
in the severity of the reaction ; but Piedmontese traditions 
saved it from the wantonness and indecency of Ferdinand's 
misrule. Charles Felix was not cruel by nature; but he 
looked on the Revolution as the accursed thing, and meant 

^ See abore, p. S. 
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to stamp it out. The son of an Infanta, the son-in-law of 
Ferdinand of Naples, Charles Felix was an absolutist of the 
straitest sect Even his own ministers savoured to him of 
revolution, and he assumed a lofty scorn for an innovatiiUF 

person empowered by God to judge of the fittest means to 
compass the welfare of his subjects, and it is tlie first duty of 
a loyal subject not to complain." But he had no qualifica- 
tions for playing the grand monarch* Alone among the 
princes of Savoy, he was no soldier. He " was no King to 
be bored," and he hated alike state business and court 
ceremonial Of poor presence, superstitious, irritable, he 
had few Mends, and his chroniclers have dealt hardly with 
him. 

Meanwhile, Liberal Piedmont lay stunned. Twelve 
thousand Austrians remained to cow the country. The 
"exiles scattered to Spain and France and England,^ to 
Egypt and South America; Santa Rosa taught languages 
at Nottingham, till he went to meet a hero's death at 
Sphacteria. Still there was progress; some of Balbo's 
projects of judicial reform were carried through ; agricul- 
tural science was taught, the drama encouraged, literature 
protected and stifled. And slowly Charles FeUx broke to a 
certain extent £rom his Austrian and Roman friends. He 
had his quarrels with the Pope on ecclesiastical taxation. 
After the first fit of gratitude to Austria, he remembered 
her earlier unfriendliness. He grumbled at Mettemich's 
insolence, and the protracted occupation of Alessandria; 
and though he encouraged Austria to stay at Naples, he 
rejected her proposals for common action against the Liberals, 
and lost no opportunity to parade his sovereign independence. 

^ A Committee, on which Home and Whitbread sat, ww fonned to 
relieve the ref ogees. 
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Piedmont 

The Kingdom of Piedmont was the creation of centuries of 
patient statecraft From lords of a few Burgundian fie&y 
the Counts of Savoy had come to possess the second greatest 
state of Italy, and hold high rtuok among the secondary 
powers of Europe. It had not been an easy work. Mid- 
way between the French and Austrian powers, a battle* 
ground in every war between the great hereditary enemies, 
^e little state again and again ran the danger of extinction. 
But the House of Savoy sold its help to the highest bidder, 
and generally foimd itself on the winning side. In the 
sevente^ith century it was the only power in Italy that 
held its own against the Spanish domination. Early in the 
following century it won Alessandria and the Lomellina as 
the price of its help to Austria and England. Twenty-five 
years later a French alliance secured for it Novara. In the 
war of the Austrian Succession it returned to the alliance 
with Vienna, and gained the country up to the Ticino. 
There was hardly a treaty but it crept on to some new 
fragment of territory, and at the outbreak of the French 
Bevolution the Kingdom of Sardinia, as diplomatists called it, 
oomprised the north-western Italian plain to the Apennines, 
Sardinia^ Nice, and Savoy. It was not a very noble policy ; 

4« 
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as a Belgian diplomatist observed, geography hardly allowed 
the Kings of Piedmont to be honest. But it was the only 
altematiye to extinction, and begging the morality of it, the 
Savoy princes and their statesmen showed a masterly skill 
and perseverance. "The policy of the Court of Turin," 
wrote Horace Walpole, "has the subtlety of the air it 
breathes " ; and Chesterfield extolled its diplomatists as the 
model for his generation. 

The history of the little state moulded its temper. The 
people of the " Subalpine " Kingdom, like its princes, were 
stubborn, wary, serious, with a mihtary pride and concentra- 
tion of purpose rare in Italy. Hardly Italians, speaking 
French or their own half-Proven^al dialect,^ with little 
sense of heritage in the past of Italy, they despised litera- 
ture and art, and were happy in the_mgpbitic,dulness that 
stifled strangers in Turin. More shrewd than inventive, 
their agriculture was backward, their industries hardly 
existent. For political or religious liberties the mass of the 
people cared nothing. 

Hence they accepted with undemonstrative loyalty the 
paternal mihtary absolutism of the House of Savoy. Its 
princes were men of high ability and sense of duty. Brought 
face to face with their subjects in the long struggle for 
existence, they had identified themselves with the nation. 
The court was stem, hardworking, simple; the govern- 
ment an honest, unprogressive, punctiUous biureaucracy ; its 
exchequer one of the best regulated in Europe. It had its 
analogies with Prussia, and much of its system was con- 
sciously modelled on hers. It fostered commerce, en- 
coiuraged nascent industries by royal patronage and a strict 
protective systeuL It guarded the masses from pressing 
grievances, made humane laws for the reUef of the poor, 
protected fEtrmers from imfair rents, legislated to safeguard 
leaseholders, levied forced loans on the rich to procure com 
in time of famine;^ till the French rule popularized the 

^ Alfleri: ** Italian speech is oontraband at Tniin." Bven at a much 
later date, when the Piedmontese had leaznt to write Italian, thej weare 
lavish of French idioms. 

s Bianchi, Monarekia, I. 192-196, 211-213; ATTOoato milanese, OpuseoUf 
1. 139-147 ; Bolopis, Legidaeione Ualiana, III. 222. B7 a law of X762» repealed 
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new laissez-faire economy, and made all efforts vain to return 
again to the traditions of a restrictive paternal rule. But 
of political rights or social progress neither prince nor people 
recked. As elsewhere in Italy, person and property and 
honotur were at the mercy of the police, though in quiet 
times their powers lay dormant, and, except when it was 
frightened, the government was too much bound by pre- 
cedent to be capriciously tyrannical. The right of register- 
ing laws, which attached to the Senate or Supreme Cburt, 
as to the French parlements, was of small real value, for its 
members were nomiaees of the crown, and not as in France 
hereditary holders of office. The magistrates, the one 
genuine element of opposition, were gradually degraded. 
The communes had their Councils with considerable 
liberties, and Turin and Genoa had their municipalities; 
but though there was a skeleton of provincial local govern- 
ment, the provinces were ruled by military governors, the 
cities by the commandants of the garrisons. In the words 
of a Piedmontese noble there was " only a king who com- 
mands, a nobility which supports him, and a people which 
obeys." 

The nobles, like their king, strict, economical, proud, 
were a military caste. New creations brought in a certain 
element of Liberalism, but the older peers, tenacious of their 
feudal rights, lived a life of patriarchal simplicity, and 
though often kind and generous to their vassals, ruled them 
with a heavy hand. The younger sons, left portionless by 
the strict laws of entail, monopolized the higher posts in 
the army and civil service; but they worked hard and 
strove to live worthily of their families and nation. The 
clergy were kept in comparative subservience to the state. 
Ecclesiastical property paid its share to the revenue, and it 
was the traditional policy of the law courts to restrict 
clerical jurisdiction. The traditions of the Piedmontese 

by the French, but apparently re-enacted in 1814, any person renting a 
house in Turin under a written agreement might, on the determination of 
his tenancy, prolong his leasa The rent mig;^t4)e raised, bnt not unreason- 
ably, and there was reference to an arbitjpatot with plenary powers. The 
Senate of Turin tried to minimise the operation of the law as being 
*' against the tenor of liberty." 
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Church were GaUioan, though the Restoration saw their 
gradual decay. The bishops were nominated by the crown« 
and in Savoy the decrees of Trent had nerer been recog- 
nized. Even Charles Felix and Charles Albert, devoted as 
they were to the Papacy, suffered no infringemoit of their 
prerogative. But the clerical yoke weighed heavy on the 
people. The Jesuits returned in 1818; Charles Felix dis- 
liked them, Charles Albert protected them, but under both 
reigns aUke they sUd into greater power, winning a mighty 
influence through their schools, which educated a large 
proportion of the boys of the richer classes. The ** Society 
of Catholic Friendship," whose object seems to have been 
to defend the Church alike from Liberals and government, 
was powerful in the aristocracy, and by its proselytism and 
doles won many of the army and the poor. Religions, other 
than the Roman Catholic, were only tolerated; even in 
1845 no Protestant chapel was allowed in Turin outside 
the walls of the embassies. The Protestant Waldenses, 
despite the ancient protection of England, might not hold 
office, or send their children to school outside their own 
valleys. Mixed marriages yere unrecognized by the state, 
and as late as 1838 their issue, illegitimate in the eyes of 
the law, were liable to be taken from their mothers and 
baptized in the Catholic faith.^ The Jews were excluded 
from public office and the universities. And the Church 
bound a grievous burden on the whole national life. Eveiy 
Piedmontese was driven to communicate at Easter; shops 
were compulsorily closed on religious festivals; cabinet 
ministers observed fast-days on pain of losing office ; twice 
a year classes were suspended at the universities for a week 
of religious observance. There were over 300 monasteries 
and convents on the mainland and 100 in Sardinia,^ some 
of scandalous repute. The ecclesiastical courts, despite the 
opposition of the judges, reserved all oases to which a cleric 
was a party, all matters of conjugal rights, of tithes, of 
blasphemy, and heresy. But the Church was content with 

^ Boggio, C^MM e Stato, 153-155 ; Bert, Valdeii, 278, 2S4-285 ; T. Baumer, 
Italy, 1. 147-24S. 

' Serristori, l^aHtUca, 4-5 ; this is probably an onder-estimate, in 1854 
there were 604 in all. 
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outward conformity. The clergy themselyes often bore an 
indifferent name. Among the richer classes religion was 
the handmaid of fashion, and though there was no overt 
scepticism, there was little fervour and abundant hypocrisy. 
Despite the frequent and splendid ceremonies of its churches, 
Turin was perhaps the most immoral city in North Italy. 

Even more than clergy and nobles, the pivot of the 
Piedmontese system was the army. ^ Hereditary traditions, 
the necessities of their position, ambitions, more or less 
defined, of expansion in Italy, made the kings of Piedmont 
maintain a force disproportionate to the size of the state. 
Three-quarters of the revenue went to support the army 
and navy, and the little coimtry could put 70,000 men into 
the field. The generals, indeed, had seldom any qualifica- 
tion but their birth ; they were martinets in the barracks, 
blunderers in the field. There was little promotion for officers 
firom the middle classes, and the prizes of the service went 
to the crass and ill-educated cadets of noble houses, for it 
was a maxim at the War Ministry that "books make a 
soldier unlearn his trade." But the officers were brave, the 
men, even when they hated the service, docile and strenuous, 
and in those days of low military efficiency, the Piedmontese 
army was no contemptible force. 

Nobles, clergy, army were all part of the machinery for 
keeping the people loyal to one religious and monarchical 
creed, for making Piedmont respected among its grasping 
neighbours. The whole social life of the comitry was per- 
meated by the discipline and narrowness of military rule, 
llie princes were " by necessity and choice drill-sergeants." 
Young men were absolutely under the control of their 
fathers till twenty-five years of age, considerably so even in 
mature years. The comitry was, as Alfieri called it, ''a 
noble prison." Turin, with its streets mapped out in rec- 
tangular precision like a Boman camp, was '' half barrack, 
half cloister." Close guilds of masters and men carried a 
rigid organization into industry. The sharpest distinction 
of classes was preserved. The nobles were, perhaps, the 
most exclusive aristocracy in Italy ; ^ a scion, who married 

» Martini, Sioria, IV. 334-339. 
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below his station, was disinherited, and those who, like 
Massimo D'Azeglio, broke through the rigid caste laws, were 
ostracized. The middle classes were divided among them- 
selves by minutest distinctions of etiquette. The lower 
ranks of the civil service and the magistrates formed almost 
hereditary castes. It was in vain that C!harles Albert in 
later years tried to bring the different sections of the aris- 
tocracy and bourgeoisie together. No class could escape 
the atmosphere of ignorance and prejudice. Even the 
artisans, well as they responded to later changes, had little 
of the alertness of their Lombard brothers. 

The French rule, which lasted with one brief interval 
from 1798 to 18 14, brought indeed a considerable advance. 
Slowly and grudgmgly Victor Emmanuel and his' brother 
were compelled to make concessions to the new spirit they 
foimd on their return. For all this, the institutions of 
Piedmont were far in arrears of those of Western Europe. 
Piedmontese law was a medley of Roman and Canon law, 
of royal edicts, local customs, and decisions of the courts, 
without attempt at codification. The Grenovesate retained 
the French civil and commercial codes ; the Duchy of Aosta 
had its special laws ; even small towns had their peculiar 
customs or exemptions. The criminal law, at least in the 
letter, was worthy of the middle ages. Forgers might be 
strangled in public, and their bodies burned ; death was the 
penalty for sacrilege, for all but the smallest thefts, for bear- 
ing the challenge to a duel. If the evidence was insufficient 
for conviction, a reduced penalty might be inflicted. The 
judges were on the whole honest and able, but in spite of 
the efforts of De Maistre and Prospero Balbo, they were 
still removable, and down to 1822 were partially paid by 
suitors' fees. And justice was impossible in face of the 
royal prerogative, widch overrode the decisions of the courts, 
and used its " paternal equity '* to set court favourites above 
the law. Even when the reforms of 1822 swept away some 
of the worst abuses, there was still no publicity of justice, no 
cross-examination, no adequate rules of procedure.^ 

^ Ayyocato znilaQese, <ifp, ott., IV. 29 A teq,; Dal Pozzo, ObiervaHont ; 
Sclopifl, op. ciL, III. 218, 24S.; 
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In education the country was equally behindhand: 
Charles Felix, in 1822, ordered schools to be provided 
for boys in every commune, but no grants were made 
before 1 846, and the poorer communes disregarded the law. 
In 1 84 5 hardly more than half of them had schools,^ and 
the great majority of the artisans and peasants were illite- 
rates.^ It was not till 1846 that public elementary 
education was extended to girls, and the whole financial 
responsibility thrown on the Provincial Coimcils. There 
was a better provision of secondary schools, and the state 
made grants in aid; but Latin and Greek were the only 
subjects well taught, and there was no instruction in modem 
history or languages, and little in science. Priests were 
almost the only schoolmasters and professors, and their ferule 
drilled the pupils to unreasoning obedience or drove the 
intelligent to rebellion or despair. Prospero Balbo attempted 
to supply lay teachers by founding normal schools ( 1 8 1 7), 
but his scheme apparently went under in the reaction of 
1 8 2 1 , till C!harles Albert allowed Cesare Alfieri to revive it 
twenty-three years later. The Universities of Turin and 
Genoa were in almost as evil case. After 1821 the 
Jesuits seized on them; the traditional Jansenist theology 
of Turin was discouraged, and no student was admitted 
without certificate of confession and communion. Professors 
and students aUke were spied on, and the least mark of 
independence brought expulsion, with its sequel of exclusion 
from public office and the liberal professions. And though 
Piedmontese scholarship survived all discouragement, such 
literature as there was was courtly and nerveless. The 
double censorship, civil and ecclesiastical, was perhaps the 
severest in Italy; and until the reforms of the '40s eased 
the way, the path of learning was strewn with every obstacle 
that timidity and prejudice could accumulate. 

Trade was more kindly looked on. As in Prussia, it 

^ Pareto, OtnovOf II. 428-430, whose authority I prefer to SeniBtori, op, 
eitf 37, 28; and Mittermeier, Chndizioni, 203. In 1848, however, foor-fiftha 
had schools. 

> Biv, $tor, dd riaorg,, 1. 911-912; Eandi, Saluzzoj I. 316-317; Sacchi, Ittiu- 
ticme, 29; Brofferio, ParlamerUo, V. 307. In Sardinia a saccessfol scholar's 
prize was to whip his competitors. 
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vas all important for the ends of the gOTeroment that the 
people should be prosperous. King and nobles vied in pro- 
moting production. The raw silk of the Po valley, the 
olive-oil of the Genovesate, the wines of Asti and Yoghera 
b^an to win a wide reputa But the government more 
than undid its work by the restrictions with which it ham- 
pered industry. Protection discouraged inventiveness ; high 
duties well-nigh ruined the trade of Grenoa^ and developed 
an enormous contraband along all the frontier. Provincial 
customs-lines cut off Piedmont from Savoy, and both from 
the G-enovesate. There were practically no banks. Down 
to 1838 letters were distributed in the capital only thrice a 
week. Under such conditions industry found it (Ufficult to 
compete with the products of Lombardy and Tuscany, much 
less with those of other western countries^ and the foreign 
trade reached a total of only ;^7,ooo,ooo a year. Still tiie 
eoimtry bore many marks of prosperity. Population, though 
it grew slowly, was nearly as dense as that of Lombardy, 
denser than that of Great Britain of the time. In 1820 
Turin and Gtenoa each numbered nearly 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The commercial interest however was weak in Piedmont 
itself. In Genoa, on the other hand, it was rooted deep in 
the very life of the people. The Genoese merchant inherited 
the commercial tradition of centuries; but simple, careful^ 
parsimonious as he was, he had not sufficient enterprise to 
fight against the revolutions of trade which had brouqB;ht his 
city low. The Indian trade was fast passing to England; 
Trieste was a dangerous rival; a war of tariffis crippled 
business with Marseilles; protective duties in the interests 
of agriculture crippled the import trade in com and wine; 
and when the government came to his relief by raising the 
dues on foreign vessels, it only drove them away without 
benefiting native shipping. The free traders pointed out 
that, with a general reduction of duties, G^noa might regain 
its position as a commercial centre. But the opposition of 
the shipowners prevented the reform till 1842, and mean- 
while stagnant trade meant poverty and worse to the thick 
industrial population of the city. The Genoese workman 
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was serious and hardworking, thrifty when he had the 
chance, fairly sober. His whole character was at the 
opposite pole to that of the Turin artisan ; he was restless, 
insubordinate, ready to assert his rights against employers ; 
he made a poor soldier but a better citizen. And this anti- 
pathy reflected the old political antagonism. It was only 
among the thoughtful middle classes that there was any 
tendency to approach the Piedmontese; the poor and the 
patricians alike idealized their old independence, and for a 
time hated Piedmont more than Austria, And when the 
hope of independence died away, and Genoa merged its 
hopes in those of Italy, its affinities were with Milan rather 
than Turin, and however loyal it grew to be towards the 
House of Savoy, its influence was always cast against the 
leadership of Piedmont. 

Outside G^noa almost the only occupation of the people 
was agricultxure. One-fifbh of the population were land«~ 
owners,^ and in the valleys of the Alps and Apennines and 
in the olive country of the Biviera there were many peasant 
proprietors, sometimes fanmng well, in other places miser- 
ably poor. Most of the plain coimtry was in the hands of 
landlords, generally absentee, and sometimes on bad terms 
with their tenantry. The mezmiuoli farmers,' who in some 
districts occupied iJl the land with their holdings of ten to 
sixty acres, were comparatively prosperous and independent. 
Elsewhere the tenants were a&aid to farm well, lest their 
rents should be raised ; it was a growing practice for land- 
lords to take the farms into their own hands, and the evicted 
tenants became landless labourers, downtrodden by bailiffs, 
wretchedly fed and housed.* The government tried to pro- 
tect the tenants by giving the courts power to reduce rents 
in time of dearth alike to yearly tenants and leaseholders, 
it tried to check evictions by legislating for the extension 
of small holdings ; but the policy seems to have been too 
much in opposition to the economic doctrines of the time 

^ ▼. Banmer, op. cU., L 264. So too in 1871 ; Beauclerk, Rural Italy, 119. 

* See below, p. 71 n. 

s Eandi, op. ett., IL 63; AwoctUo milanesey op. eU., V. 418-419; Pareto, 
Oenova, X14 ; at a later date, Beanclerk, op. ek., 120-126. For the pauperism 
which followed, see Mittermeier, op,oiL, 167. 
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to have commanded much success.^ And whatever govern- 
ment might do, the endemic stagnation infected agriculture, 
and, except on the fertile pastures and ricefields of the plain, 
its methods were inferior to those of Lombardy and the 
Duchies. Here and there in later years there were improv- 
ing landlords, and there was a great advance in agricultural 
theory. The meadows and mulberries of the Lomellina were 
cultivated with intense and increasing care. But as a rule 
any improvement in practice broke down before the con- 
servatism of the peasants and the contracts of tenancy, which 
forbade any change from the customary methods of farming. 
/ Taking them in the mass, the Piedmontese were a stolid, 

patient people, with narrow ideals but great powers of perse- 
verance and attainment. And the government, however 
stupid and unprogressive, was painstaking and patriotic; 
inferior as it was in many respects to that of Lombardy, 
it was far more popular, just because it was national 
Instinctively it was felt that the hegemony of Italy was 
passing to the Subalpine Kingdom. Its population barely 
exceeded one-half of that of Naples and Sicily ; in wealth 
and intelligence it stood below Lombardy; it was imperfectly 
fused with the Genovesate, and one-fifth of its subjects were 
of another race and tongue beyond the Alps. But the solid 
qualities of the people made amends for inferiority in niun- 
bers or wealtL If the House of Savoy had kept them in 
^ tutelage, cowed and docile in matters political, it had trained 
them to a manly, martial character, rare in Italy. These 
uninteresting Bceotian peasants could fight and endure, and 
were capable of loyalty and sacrifice. And the traditions 
of the government impelled it to a forward policy. East- 
wards to Milan had been for centuries the motto of its 
princes. Lombardy was always to them the ''goodly 
artichoke," to be stripped leaf by leaf from the Austrians. 
And now the old policy of territorial growth had been 
touched by a nobler conception. De Maistre was the 
prophet of the new school, which pointed to the Italian 
crown, and bade Victor Emmanuel "forget the throne of 

^ T. Banmer, op, eiL, I. 304 ; Awoeato mUanue^ op. otf., Y. 291-292, 3x2-394; 
Bandi, op, cU,, II. 66. 
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Piedmont and think of that of Italy." ^ The nobles might 
still boast their ProvenQal origin and despise the pure Italian 
blood : the bureaucracy might regard Italy as an '' appendix 
of Piedmont." But the greater vision of Piedmont leading 
Italy in a war of national redemption seized more and more 
on men's minds afber 1814. Even to Victor Emmanuel and 
Charles FeUx in their worst days Austria was the enemy ; 
and it was only the greater fear of revolution, which kept 
them from breaking with her. Sooner or later a life and 
death struggle was bound to come ; and it was to the prince 
and people of Piedmont that the patriots of all Italy were 
learning to look for light and leading. 

LOMBABDY-VSNETU 

Though the emancipation of Lombardy and Venetia was 
the dream of every Italian patriot, Neapolitan and Roman 
and Piedmontese might well envy the institutions, under 
which their inhabitants lived. The Austrian Empire was 
too strong, too much in evidence, to condescend to the in- 
decent corruption of a petty tyranny. Its civil service had 
its settled traditions of capacity and method ; and though 
the improving spirit of cFoseph II.'s time had gone, his 
reforms remained. Grerman officialism might be slow and 
unsympathetic; national susceptibilities and habits might 
be sacrificed to Austrian interests and centralization; the 
false position of the government inevitably produced abuses 
of police, and rare fits of pitiless despotism. But there was 
a regularity and robustness of administration, an equality 
before the law, a social freedom, which, except in Tuscany 
and Parma, was without its parallel in Italy. 

As Lombardy in the early half of the eighteenth century 
gradually passed into Austrian hands, it had shared in the 
reforms of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. After Napoleon's 
early conquests, Milan had become the capital of the Cisal- 
pine Republic, and afterwards of the Kingdom of Italy. The 
territory of the Venetian Republic, which in 1797 had been 

* La Maiton de Sawne^ II ; BUnohi, 2hJp2omacia, 1. 46; for a similar dookrine 
in 1791, see Id, Monarchies III. 452-453. 
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sacrificed to Napoleon's political strategy, was permitted in 
1 806 to become part of the new kingdom. Milan became 
an European capital, the home of a brilliant court, the first 
city of Italy in literature and industry and social enterprise. 
Lombard engineers built the Simplon Pass, Lombard archi- 
tects completed the Cathedral of Milan, Lombard soldiers 
shared in the glories of Napoleon's campaign; Monti and 
Foscolo made Lombard literature known through Europe. 

Had Austria after the Restoration granted a generous 
measure of Home Rule, she might not improbably have re- 
conciled the provinces to her sway. Unfortunately plighted 
word and expediency alike bowed before the evil lesson of 
centralization that the European Powers had learnt from 
Napoleon. The moral of the national movement of the 
past six years was lost on men, who thought they could 
make of the loose Austrian Empire a compacted whole like 
France. German and Slav and Italian were to be fitted to 
one measure; "the Lombards," said Mettemich, "must 
forget that they are Italians." The entire Austrian law, 
V /civil and criminal, was re-introduced without regard for 
\ native prejudices and customs. Almost every vestige of 
independent administration disappeared. The Viceroy, Im- 
perial Archduke though he was, was a mere puppet to be 
danced by the Aulic ministers. Feuds between viceroy and 
provincial governor, between governor and chief of police, 
made it easier for the Departments at Vienna to keep the 
threads of rule in their own hands. In spite of Metter- 
nich's anxiety to make concessions to Italian opinion, Ger- 
mans and Tyrolese filled almost every higher post in the 
civil service and on the bench.^ Austrian handbooks were 
used in the primary schools, Austrian law and history were 
taught to the exclusion of Italian in the Universities; 
chemists were compeUed to use the Austrian pharmacopeia. 
Not a road could be made, not a dyke built, without re- 
ference to Vienna; manuscripts had often to pass the Viennese 

^ For Mettemlch's opinion, see his Mdmoira, III. 93 ; for the neglect of hia 
recommendations, Gnalterio, RivolgimefUs III. 408 ; Ca«ati, Rivdazioniy I. 19, 
227; 8chonhal8» Oampagnet, 23. In 1848 there were 410 oivU eervanu of 
German birth : J I Veglio of April 15, 1848* 
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censorship before they could be published The govem- 
ment had the characteristic faults and virtues of a bureau- 
cracy; it had all the evils of irresponsibility — corruption, 
sluggishness, want of initiative. The quick Lombard wit, 
used to the busines&-like enterprise of Beauhamais' rule, 
sniffed at German stupidity, and told how the post of 
municipal engineer was abolished at Milan "because the 
city had got on for centuries without one " ; how memorials 
were pigeon-holed for five years before an answer was vouch- 
safed ; how soldiers' boots were sent from Venice to Vienna 
to be cobbled. Yet the Austrian rule, slow and crass and 
timid as it was, showed a good deal of patient working out 
of problems and encouragement of national prosperity. 

At a later date the government was bitterly assailed for 
its financial burdens. Austria's Italian provinces, it was said, 
contributed out of proportion to their just liabilities. It 
is true that heavy surpluses, sometimes half of the whole 
revenue, went to the expenses of the Imperial government ; 
it is true also that on a basis of population Lombardy and 
Venetia paid double their share. But wealthy Lombardy 
could not be on a footing with poor Carinthia ; she paid less 
in proportion to her riches than Lower Austria, the most 
favoured province of the Empire, and it is probable that 
on a basis of wealth she paid no more than her quotum.^ 
Taxation none the less was heavy. The peace revenue came 
to the level of the war budgets of the French rule ; the 
land-tax rose till in time it far exceeded the promised maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent of net revenue, and swallowed one- 
third to one-half;^ the salt monopoly raised the price to 
eleven times its natural value. But the charges of heavy 
increases in the taxes were, except in the case of the land- 
tax, unfounded;^ and despite some disingenuous attempts 

^ Briti^ and Foreign JUview, XXVIII. 570-573 and table; Tfgoborski, 
Finaneeif II. 362 ; BoDghi, Pchdni, 6S9 et alibi ; Valentin!, Perpquazione ; 
Heneghini, Ckmdizionet 97-99 ; Cantii, MUano, I. 165-166 ; Jacini, Proprietd, 
Ixo-iii ; Bianohi-Giovini, Oravamij 5 ; Lettere ad A. Pamizzi, 116^ 127; Fae- 
poUadeideereti, II. 75 ; Correspondence— Italy (1847-49), ^* 99> 

' See below, Vol. II,, p. 13. 

' Zajotti, Veritdf 312-313, 327 ; Jacini, op. cit., 108 ; VenexMH eUiue lagunet 
II. 368-369 ; contra MLslej, Ultalie^ iii, 207. 
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to repudiate debts to local bodies and tamper with charitable 
funds, the management of the finances seems to have been 
on the whole honest. 

Nor, except for political offences, was Austrian justice 
especially open to attack. It had many of the defects 
common to the Italian codes of the time ; the public were 
not admitted to the courts, the defendant was not allowed 
counsel or permitted more than a limited perusal of the 
depositions against him ; there was no jury, and often too 
much suspicion of police influence. But its main defect was 
rather that it was unsuited to Italian habits, and that not a 
few of the judges were foreigners.^ There was absolute 
equality before the law ; there were no special courts, except 
in political trials; clerics, as a rule, were tried before the 
ordinary tribimals. The civil code, which dated from 1814, 
was in some respects in advance of the Code Napoleon, and 
the peasants welcomed it for the protection it gave them 
against their landlords. 

In church affairs the government was the most pro- 
gressive in Italy. The traditions of Joseph IL's time were 
still alive ; the priest was looked on as a state official, and if 
he refused to co-operate in public education or the relief of 
the .poor, he might be punished.* Though the police helped 
the bishops to check the sale of Diodati's Bibles, Protestants 
and Orthodox had perfect religious liberty, and the Jews had 
few disabilities beyond that of holding office.' As a conse- 
quence probably of the state's control, the clergy were the 
best educated and the most public-spirited of Italy. In the 
two provinces there were only 1000 monks; and though 
the Jesuits were allowed to return to Venetia in 1843, ^^®y 
never gained a footing in Milan, where Oaysruck, the German 
archbishop, " had enough to do with his priests." 

In education, too, Lombardy was far ahead of the rest 
of Italy, except Parma and Lucca, perhaps abreast of any 

^ Statements as to their number are contradictoiy. Compare Zajotti, op. 
eU.j 63* with Pallavicino, Memorie, I. 55, and Biancbl-Gioyini, op. eiC, 11. 

^ Lorenzoni, InUituzioni, II. 21. 

* I cannot, however, reconcile CarU tegreU, IL 363, with Canth, op. eiL, 
I. 187. 
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European country of the time. Elementary education was^ 
in theory at least, compulsory on both sexes from six to 
twelve years; as late back as 1786 restrictions had been 
placed on child labour ; all but the smallest communes were 
obliged to provide schools. In Lombardy, in 1834, 68 per 
cent, of the boys and 42 per cent, of the girls of school age 
attended/ though there was still little teaching for girls in 
Venetia, and the attendance of both sexes was irregular in 
the rural districts. InfEint schools on the model of Robert 
Owen's were introduced in 1829, and here alone in Italy 
™™ pt^m^d V 4« govemmant A C»A1 grad^oi 
earned on the scholar from the primary school. Every 
considerable town had a '^ maior elementary " school, which 
took the pupil to granmux Ji h^ miZmlmm ^denoe. 
SoooncUrf Icaafn Ugm mth tho gjmn^A^ of ,Uoh 
each of the large towns owned at least one, and went on to 
the twelve more advanced Lyceums. There were Univer- 
sities at Padua and Pavia, each with about 1500 students, 
whose explosive Liberalism was the terror of the police ; and 
though the professors were too often foreigners, much be- 
fooled by the scholars, or mere agents of the government, 
the Universities stood second only to those of Bologna and 
Naples.* ^ 

The censorship was perhaps the lightest in Italy. It is 
true that the law of 181 5, which explicitly allowed political 
criticism, was a dead letter ; that no political journals could 
be published without permission of the chief censor at 
Vienna; that after 1 821 all foreign books had to pass the 
same ordeaL Romances that ''had no scientific merit," 
writings that " offended against the rules of style and purity 
of language " were proscribed ; Balzac and Bentham, Victor 
Hugo and Macchiavelli, Hallam and Rabelais were alike 
consigned to the list of forbidden literature.^ But in quiet 
times the prohibited volumes were almost openly sold; 
much of the censorship was a well-meant attempt to 

1 Saoohi, iHrueione, ii ; Lorenzonl, op, ciLt II. 59. In the proyince of Ber« 
gmmo 90 per cent, of both sexea attended. 

* For education generallj see Bacchi, op. eit, ; LorenzonS, op. cit., IL 49 et 
ieq. : Cantii, op, eit,, L 22S-241 ; Mittermeier, op, cU,, 192-198. 

^ Dante too in Vcnetia, according to Riv. sior, del rUorg., I. 4S9. 
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suppress unclean books; scientific and non-political and 
sometimes theological literature was left tolerably free, and 
there was an openness and activity of thought at Milan that 
at one time, at all events, was unequalled in Italy.^ One- 
third of the journals of the peninsula, and in 1842 nearly 
one-half of its literary publications, appeared in the two 
provinces.^ 

In local government they were the only states of Italy 
which enjoyed an efifective system. All proprietors, includ- 
ing women, had the franchise, and the wide diffusion of 
landed property made this often nearly equivalent to house- 
hold suffirage. In the smaller communes (with less than 
300 proprietors) the whole body of electors met twice a 
year, and the initiative of important business lay with them, 
an executive committee of three administering the com- 
munal business in the intervals. In the larger communes 
the meeting* disappeared,^ and the administration vested 
entirely in a Council of thirty to sixty members. In the 
chief cities the executive was given to the Podestk and his 
Assessors, but the consent of the Council was reqrdsite for 
any new departure. The communes supported the schools, 
the local police, the by-roads, and occasionally the priest ; 
they controlled the local sanitation, the police, the parochial 
charities, and had powers, subject to the consent of the central 
authority, to carry out public works ; the meetings or coun- 
cils elected the school-teacher and the public doctor and 
midwife, who, here as elsewhere in Italy, were paid by every 
commime to attend the poor gratuitously. On the whole, 
the central authority made little use of its powers of con 
trol, and the spirit of local government was strong and self- 
assertive. 

But in proportion as self-government approximated to 

1 D'Azeglio, Ricordi, 450, 453 ; G. Torelli, Jtieordi, 14 ; Chiala, Dina, I. 17. 

* Many details of the censorship in Riv, »lor, dd ritorg.^ I. 489-521. The 
cast of a play might not include a bad King, unless there was a good King 
too. Hume's History was allowed to circalate at Venice, but not at Milan. 

' There was a tendency for councils to take the place of meetings. Out 
of 809 communes in Venetia, 450 had councils in 1819, and 583 in 1853 ; 117 
had iiffizio proprio, which made them more independent of central officials. 
Morpurgo, Saggi^ 120. 
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national representation, the fears of the autocracy emascu- 
lated it. In each of the seventeen provinces sat a Provincial 
L Ck)ngregation, on which the noble and untitied proprietors 
and the nineteen royal cities each had their representatives. 
Their powers were limited; they managed the provincial 
finances, supervised those of the communes, and had a cer- 
tain control over roads, rivers, and charities ; but they played 
small part in the public life of the country. The Central 
Coi^egations of Lombardy and Yenetia failed stiU more to 
realize the hopes that they would become active political 
powers. "A constitution," said the Emperor Francis, "would 
break down the confidence which should exist between a 
prince and his people." But it was necessary in 1 8 1 4 to pacify 
his Italian provinces with a show of representative govern- 
ment, and the CJongregations were empowered to present 
the prayers of the Lombards and Venetians. But they were 
expressly debarred from legislative functions; candidates 
for election had to show a high property qualification, and 
were subject to the government's veto. Their functions were 
only those of local bodies ; their one substantial power, the 
right of petition, was little used by men who represented 
only a section of the people, and, except by accident, in- 
cluded none but such as were acceptable to the government. 
They made one effort in 1825 to procure legal and fiscal 
reform and the exclusion of foreigners from the civil service. 
But no answer was made to their prayer, and their next 
petition, in 1 8 3 8, to increase the number of the Emperor's 
Italian body-guard, only made them ridiculous. The people, 
who regarded them as 

"Well-paid to get 
Engrossed in hospital administration,'' ^ 

lost interest in them and their work. 

Wherever the political fears of the government came 
into play, there was the same sharp contrast with the real 
and sober value of the ordinary administration. In frank 
moments the government confessed that it had no moral 
force behind it, and the sense that there was no safety-valve 

^ Giasti 
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for discontent kept it in perpetual terror of conspiracy. Tho 
law, comparatively mild and wise in all else, was in matters 
of state-concern systematically, cynically iniquitous. The 
bastinado, starvation, belladonna were used to extort con- 
fessions.^ And when the defendant in a state-trial at last 
came into court, he found himself without counsel, without 
seeing the depositions against him, without the |)rotection 
of publicity, confronted by a packed bench of Austrian or 
Tyrolese judges. Mere expression of political discontent 
sufficed for conviction and a lingering death in the Spiel- 
berg. In times of popular commotion or epidemic crime 
the giudizio sUUario enabled the authorities to dispense with 
formalities, and sentence without appeal. 

The political police* were probably no better and no 
worse than in Piedmont or at Rome; there was less in- 
terference with personal liberty, but more espionage, more 
fussy surveillance of private life. They delighted to collect 
each petty detail of the lives of suspects — a mass of in- 
formation^ which has probably proved more valuable to the 
historian than it ever did to the government. The 
Emperor Francis, a hard, imteachable official, scared to 
monomania by Kotzebue's assassination, embodied his ideal 
of government in the police spy. Men of every station 
were in the pay of the sbirri^ from the cardinal and noble 
or the dilettante who wrote odes to its chief, down to the 
common spy, the outcast of society, who earned his two 
francs a day by garnering more or less untruthful gossip 
from the caf^ or the street. The letters of the general 
public were opened "with interesting resulta" A normal 
state of fussy suspicion agitated the bureaus of the police ; 
endless scares of Bonaparte plots or of English and Russian 
intrigues filled their verbose reports; English travellers 
and harmless artists like Rossini and Vemet were shadowed. 
A worse fate befell the native suspect; he might not 
emigrate or travel abroad without their leave; secret 
influences could prevent him from obtaining office. A 

^ Midley, op oii,, 23 ; Casat!, C<mfa^4mUri^ I. 52-65. 

' Ife must always be remembered tbat the sbirri were more for political ^ 
purposes than to preserve law aud ordur ; hence the hatred of them. 
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professor was dismissed for referring to Pope Julius' cry 
of "Out with the foreigner"; it was necessary even to 
obtain their leave to hold a private balL 

All through the government ran the same intermingling 
of good administration and political tyranny. But on the 
whole the Lombards, shrewd, genial, tenacious, were but 
too ready to acquiesce in a rule that secured their material 
interests and their amusements, however fatal it might be 
to the finer sides of civil life. Milan, though Mien from' 
her high estate, was still busy, brilliant, sceptical, dissolute. 
At Venice, save for brief intervals of higher feeling, all 
sense of dignity had gone, and nobles and plebeians 
"neither thought nor felt." Her aristocracy fawned on 
Austria, her middle classes had neither enterprise nor 
influence, two-fifths of her population received charitable 
relie£ The Austrians knew well how to play on this 
demoralization. They gave heavy subsidies to the opera, 
and a. greater glut of carnival splendour was their ready 
panacea for political excitement. The time-honoured feuds, 
which divided Milan from Brescia or Venice, were quietly 
fomented ; and the noble, who showed interest in public 
affairs, found himself under the government's frown. 

It was only by slow degrees that any class rose above 
these temptations. Each city had its group of noble 
families, for the most part engrossed in money-making or 
frivolity. But at Brescia and Milan there was a better 
spirit. The powerful and wealthy Milanese nobles came 
in time to recognize that they could not regain their 
privileges, and their exclusiveness made way for a friendli- 
ness towards the middle classes, that contrasted well with 
the class-spirit of their peers at Turin. Confalonieri had 
won many of them to his cause, and they never forgot or 
foigave the insult thrown at their order by his cruel doom. 
The heavy land-tax helped more generous instincts to keep 
alive a certain flame of patriotism; and their sons and 
daughters were brought up to regard the Austrians as 
hardly tolerated aliens, to be flouted and boycotted at 
theatre or balL 

But the nobles were of comparatively small importance. 
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liombardy was preeminently a country of the middle 
classes; they owned the greater part of the land; they 
were enterprising and successful in trade. The shrewdness 
and artistic faculty of the Lombard made industry flourish 
through all discouragements, and their land was, with the 
exception of Belgium, the most densely populated state of 
Europe. The silk trade advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and gave employment to large niunbers of spinners through- 
out the hill country. The cheese industry of Lodi and 
Crema was famous; the cotton manufacture was growing, 
and sugar refineries had been built. The first insurance 
society was founded in 1827; Milan was lighted with gas 
in 1843. Su^ however much the long peace might help 
trade, the Lombard manufacturers had to pay the price of 
belonging to the Austrian Empire. A heavy and com- 
plicated tariff crippled trade and encouraged contraband;^ 
and down to 1822 a customs-line along the Mincio was 
a never-failing irritant The trade of Venice, at all events 
till she was made a free port in the '303, was sacri- 
ficed to the interests of her rival Trieste. Verona was 
ruined by Grerman competition; Brescia was compelled to 
close her armouries, because the War Office sent its orders 
to (Jermany. 

The mass of the people, as ever3rwhere in Italy, was 
agricultural One in eight of the population was a pro- 
prietor, and their number was rucreasing.^ In the mountain 
districts every peasant was an owner, and though his tiny 
farm was heavily mortgaged, his common rights curtailed 
by an Enclosure Act, his home and food of wretched quality, 
he preferred his independence to comfort. In the hills and 
non-irrigated plains property was nearly as much divided, 
but was cultivated, as a rule, in Venetia at a rack-rent, in 
Lombardy by tenants under various forms of mezzedria, or 
on perpetual leases at fixed rents, sometimes centuries old 
The population was very thick, rents were high, and the 

^ English stcffa, charged 60 per cent., ad ynlorem daty, were sold at 15 
per cent advance on the untaxed valae : Witt, SoeiiUt 8eerite$, 

' So Cantii, op. ciL ▼. Raumer, op, eit., I. 155-156, says one in eleven ; in 
the province of Bergamo there was one property to every five inhabitants : 
Kosa, JDcfyattto, 44. 
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family income was almost invariably supplemented by silk- 
spinning at home. Here (at aU events in Lombardy, for 
Venetia was always behind her more prosperous sister) the 
peasant was at his best; he was poor, but less so than in 
France, his food was very plain, but his house and clothing 
were comparatively good. These conditions were reversed 
in the irrigated plain, which lay between the Tidno and the 
Adda* Here the staples of agriculture changed from vines 
and mulberries to rice and maize and rich pastures of 
temporary grasses, famous for their cheese.^ Large farms 
of from 200 to 700 acres were held on short leases of the 
English type by wealthy and educated farmers. The peasant 
had no hold on the soil except in the precarious tenure of 
an allotment. His food was probably no worse than that of 
the peasants of the hills, the pellagra was not as yet the 
scourge it has been since; but in character the labourer 
of the plains was immeasurably loferior. Badly educated, 
nomadic, housed ia huts of canes and mud, hating his 
employer and landlord, sometimes povertynstricken to 
despair,' he was a dangerous element in the state. Even 
in the low country east of the Adda, where the farms were 
smaller and the labourer better off, he had little of the 
independence, which characterized the peasant of the hills. 
And alike in plain and hill the peasant often found in the 
Austrian government a protector against his more present 
enemy, the rack-renting landlord. If it were not for the 
cruel eight-years' military service, he would have had little 
material cause of complaint against the alien rule.^ 

But even the apathetic Lombard and Venetian could 
not be fed by peace and prosperous trade alone. To the 
finer spirits among them the Austrian bureaucracy, because 
it was Austrian, was more odious than the crying tyrannies of 

^ The irrigation worics cost on the average £28 per acre; rents ran from 
;f2 to ;^ii per acre ; the best meadows yielded twenty-five to thirty tons of 
grass per acre, or fed sixty cows on fifty acres : Beauclerk, op. ett, 183-188. 

* His wages in 1845 ^^'^ i"* P®' ^7t Cantti, op, ciL, I. 166, in 1882 they 
appear to have fallen to d^d. a day : Beaaderk, op. eit^ 191. 

* Jacini, Proprietd^ pasnm; Bo wring, Meport, 94-99 ; Cantti, op, ciL, I. 184- 
185; IL 150-160; Beauclerk, op. eit., 169-233; Carte iegrcU, I. 256-257; 
Morpnrgo, Saffgi; Visconti-Yenosta, VaUdLina, 
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Rome and Naples. Civil servants and soldiers, and a few 
rich conservatives might denationalize themselves;^ rack- 
rented tenants and their labourers might care more for 
agrarian than nationalist politics ; material prosperity might 
sometimes smother the patriotism of manufacturer and 
artisan; Venice might be sunk in lethargy. But even 
Venice, brooding over the lost glories of the Republic, 
would at times chafe at the sullen domineering stranger; 
and at Milan and in every Lombard city and through the 
Alpine vaUeys a fierce hatred of the Austrian gradually took 
possession of the best in every class. To noble, and shop- 
keeper, and artisan, as Mazzini's teaching filtered into every 
rank, the white imiform of the Austrian soldier meant a 
tyranny to be endured only so long as force compelled. 

^ A Gateohiam, used in the elementary schools, taught that " Ood pnnishea 
with eternal damnation soldiers who desert their sovereign." 
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MODENA 

South of the Fo, between Lombardy and Tuscany, lay the 
little Duchies of Modena and Parma. Modena, which 
reached from the lower Po across the Apennines to a piece 
of coast at Massa and Carrara^ with a population of half a 
million, had been modelled to conformity with Duke Francis' 
ideal of sovereignty.^ In theory the state teemed with 
benevolent provisions for the people; but the facts of a 
personal despotism inevitably clashed with the ideal. The 
taxes were heavy, the law, both civil and criminal, was bad, 
arbitrary, secret Boyal decrees could override the law; 
political suspects, against whom there was no proof, could 
be detained in prison, ''till the truth came out.-' Under 
the French rule there had been activity and enterprise, and 
Modena had been famous for her school of administratora 
Now all was crushed under the dead weight of Francis' 
suspicions. The free communal government was £u*st 
weakened, then destroyed. Elementary education did not 
exist save in a very few towns; secondary schools were 
almost a monopoly of the Jesuits; the University was 
ruined by the new discipline which the Duke introduced 
after 1821. The censorship was in the hands of Sanfedist 

^ See above, p. 18. 
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£matics, who made Dante a forbidden book,^ and allowed 
no literature to enter the state except such as received their 
sanction. There was little trade; while the government 
protected its subjecte' eves by prohibiting the use of 
Ltohes,« its high tarife nide comiierce ii^ssibla Such 
merchants as there were, were mainly Jews and Swiss, and 
the former suffered under every disability that Francis' 
suspicions could invent The only industry of importance 
was the marble trade of Carrara. The bulk of the popula- 
tion were peasants, almost all proprietors, careful tillers of 
the mggard soil of the moimtains; often harassed by 
officials, often living a hand's-breath from starvation, but 
devoted to the government, and famishing Francis at need 
with Sanfedist volunteers. 

Pabma 

The bordering Duchy of Parma presented every contrast 
to Francis' dark rule. The state, with its thickly-planted 
population of 450,000, had in the '20s the most en- 
lightened government in Italy. Napoleon's widow, idle and 
dissolute as she was, was a generous and well-meaning ruler, 
and her ministers seconded her likings for indulgent and 
comparatively liberal government. The French law had 
been retained, had been even improved on, as in the 
equality it made between male and female heirs. There 
were no privileges before the law, trials were public, the 
judges independent A council of state was consulted on 
all legislative projects. The police were comparatively 
innocuous, and the maintenance of the French Concordat 
kept the clergy in check Parma was the only state in 
Italy where Jews were admitted to the civil service. The 
law carefully protected the mezzaiuolo tenant.^ The country 
was ahead of all Italy in its education. Most of the com- 
munes had schools for boys, and 20 per cent, of the popula- 
tion attended them or the private girls' schools. 

* Valery, Voyages, 21 1. 

^ Giusti, Epittolairio, 134. 

« V. Raomer, /to/y, L 307-308, 
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Lucca 

Least among the little states, its destinies closely linked 
to those of Tuscany, was the tiny Duchy of Lucca, placed 
among the Apennines, and along the coast between Carrara 
and Pisa. Its area was but 320 square miles, its dense 
population 150,000. The Congress of Vienna had pro- 
mised that its constitution of 1805, which was to a certain 
extent representative, should be preserved, but the pledge 
was forgotten, and even the ecclesiastical independence of 
the state was gradually surrendered. But the government 
was not intolerant or cruel; the Duchess, though bigoted, 
was generous, and won sufficient favour from the Liberals of 
Italy to make them in 183 1 think of her son, Charles 
Louis, as a possible leader of the Revolution. But Charles 
Louis was soon the laughing-stock of Italy; he became a 
Protestant, apparently from a whim, then returned to the 
Catholic Church; he made a Yorkshire groom, Thomas 
Ward, his prime minister; his extravagance and dissolute- 
ness won for him from Giusti the title of '' the Protestant 
Don Juan." The country was comparatively prosperous, 
yielding much wealth from its famous oliveyaids, though 
insufficient for its thick population, which emigrated in 
large numbers. There was a certain measure of .free-trade, 
and a considerable industry in silk and wool and cotton. 
There were many schools, and, though less than half were 
gratuitous, the attendance was high. The secondary schools 
were good, and the University boasted 2 5 professors and 
1 80 scholar& 

Tuscany 

The Tuscan government was the only one outside 
Piedmont and Parma, which was willingly accepted by its 
subjects. But in principles and methods the governments 
of Florence and Turin stood in sharpest contrast. There 
was a certain truth in Mazzini's criticism that the velvet 
glove only hid the gauntlet ; but compared with the other 

VOL. I. E 
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govermnents of Italy, the Tuscan was mild, tolerant, en- 
lightened. RefDrm of a kind was a tradition with the 
descendants of Leopold L, the first Austrian Grand Duke, 
one of those Liberal sports, which appear from time to time 
in the Hapsburg family-tree. Fossombroni, the premier, 
was a quiet-loving, unenthusiastic maa, who carried into 
the government his motto, ''The world goes of itself" 
Stagnation, he thought, was a cheap price to pay for the 
absence of crises. Careless of principle, capable of eaeKV 
but «lt.indulg»t, both ■ndm.tiL Ji ««L.ft p«,m^ 
him to drug the people into dull contentment. The men 
of mediocrity, with whom he filled the civil service, were 
told not to be over-zealous but content themselves with 
drawing their pay. But he had served imder Napoleon, 
and liked a name for tolerance and progress; again and 
again he gave shelter to the refugees from Bomagna and 
Naples; he allowed the Florentines to send help to the 
Greek insurgents; he fftvoured Charles Albert's claims to 
the Piedmontese throne. There is some evidence that in 
later life he favoiured representative institutions, and won his 
master to ineffective acquiescence.^ Leopold II., the prince 
in whose name he governed after 1824, was a worthy, pains- 
taking bourgeois, whose chief mterest it was to superintend 
drainage works, and visit his experimental farms in straw-hat 
and gaiters. Giusti satirized him as the " Tuscan Morpheus,'* 
whom — 

** Itch of glory pricks to drain 
Pockets and fens" ; 

but like his premier, he loved a repute for tolerance, and 
he was too good-natured, and in a dim kind of way too 
patriotic, to be an oppressive ruler. Unfortunately, he was 
a Hapsburg prince; and though he resented unsought 
dictation from Vienna^ and Fossombroni's masterly states- 
manship prevented Tuscany from becoming a mere Austrian 
fief, Leopold could hardly fail to be alfected by subtle 
family influences. 

Outside high politics, however, his Tuscan softness held 

1 Zobi, Storia, TV. Doeumentt, 208 ; OtudteriOt Mivolgimenti^ I. 346. 
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its own. The ordinary law was mild as the people who lived 
under it. Leopold I.'s criminal code had been m its day 
a model to Europe^ and it was improved, when many 
principles of French law were introduced after 1832. 
Trials were public, bail was allowed, the death penalty 
was rarely inflicted^ Even the police were infected with 
the universal slackness, and provoked Mettemich's mdig- 
nant remonstrances. But though seldom cruel, they were 
minutely vexatious. Many minor offences came before 
them under a procedure secret both to defendant and 
public; espionage was active; nowhere was there more 
violation of the secrecy of the post, and such adepts were 
the Tuscan police in the art, that the Milanese government 
applied for their reagents to decipher the invisible ink of 
txeasonable correspondence. They irritated or amused the 
public with the usual vagaries of a fussy officialism; and 
when Giotto's portrait of Dante was discovered in the Bar- 
gello, the colours were altered in the repainting, lest they 
diould suggest the revolutionary tricolor.^ The censorship 
suffered little criticism of the government ; but prohibited 
books were often sold openly on the bookstalls, foreign 
literature was admitted freely except by fits, and Yieusseux's 
library at Florence was the only place in Italy, where men 
could freely meet to discuss political questions, or read the 
leading European journals. Florence was the one city, where 
Alfieri's and Niccolini's plays could be presented on the stage. 
Taxation was light and equable. There were no mono- 
polies or guilds to strangle trade : the import duties were 
the lowest in Europe, and Tuscany was the Mecca of free- 
traders;' so unrelenting was the devotion to industrial 
freedom, that in its name no tariff of cab fares was allowed 
at Florence.^ There was indeed no lack of governmental 

^ After a capital Bontence In 1829, the crowd nearly lynched the execu- 
tioner, and apparentlj there were no more ezecntions after this. Mittermeier, 
Obfuiteiofw, 114. 

* Homer, QvvaA\ 90 ; see Gnerruzi, ifemom, 80. 

* See the Bine Book, drawn up bj Sir John Bowring in 1837 ; its analysis, 
however, of the Tuscan fiscal system is incomplete. For the effect of Free 
Trade in mitigating commercial crises, see Poggi, iStoria, I. 482. 

* Till 1859. 
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enterprise in oertain directions. Much of the Maiemna 
wts drained, a cadastral surrey completed, the port of Ii^;w. 
horn reTived. The railway between L^hom and Pisa^ 
opened in 1844, was one of the earliest in Italy. But 
these reforms owed themselves to Fossombroni's and his 
Qrand Duke's passion for engineering schemes. Where 
they were not equally interested, the administration was 
paralysed by its own lethargy. The army was neglected 
and despised ; kept up partly from treaty obligations, partly 
for the sake of the military bands. The officers, with few 
exceptions, were the most worthless scions of the richer 
classes ; recruits were drawn from the scum of the people^ 
and convicts were relegated to the so-called penal regiments. 
The judges shared in the general corruption, and the decay 
went on, till in the '308 the Tuscan Bench was notoriously 
tainted and uncertain. The civil service had learnt that 
the government hated earnestness and connived at pecula- 
tion ; the mimsters had little control over their departments, 
and Fossombroni's system sank to inevitable rotteimess. 
Though the local franchise was popular, the municipalities 
had lost real power, and were mere instruments for collect- 
ing taxes. Tuscany was historically " an aggregate of 
communes more democratic than the United States," but 
they were not even allowed to levy their own local rates. 
Their officials were nominated by the central government, 
and cringed to their redi masters, the police. 

The government reflected the character of the people, 
its 'easy-going materialism^ its disUke of hardness, ita 
'' poisonous gift " of a tolerance that came less of conviction 
than want of earnestness. Manners were more gentle than 
moral ; there seemed to be no stuff for great deeds. Critics 
complained of the gallantry without passion, the wit without 
decorum, the tolerance without dignity of Florentine society. 
Among the richer classes a sinecure in the civil service 
was the very path to beatitude. The feuds of opera-dancers, 
the rivalries of Donizetti and Verdi, the excitement of 
religious ceremonies absorbed their feeble energies. Ener- 
vation, the fatal heritage of the Medici, was fostered by the 
elegant scepticism of the aristocracy, and the prevalence of 
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a somewhat sordid comfort. Tusoany was perhaps the most 
prosperous state in Italy ; but as Gino Capponi lamented, it 
was " a Garden of Paradise without the tree of knowledge 
and without the tree of Ufa" It was iii Giusti's words 
** good-humour at top and good->hiunour at bottom," a mild, 
mediocre life, with little of bad in it and less of good. 

There was nothing of the patrician in the Florentine 
nobles. Descended from the bankers and merchant-princes of 
medieval JElorence, they were still traders and farmers. The 
best were zealous social reformers, and the society of the 
Georgofils, like the writers in the ConcUiatore, promoted 
economic studies, schools, savings-banks, which slowly but 
certainly made their mark. Raffaello Lambruschini and 
Enrico Mayer became the apostles of elementary and 
secondary education ; Liberal landed proprietors like Ridolfi 
and Capponi and Bettino Ricasoli devoted themselves ta 
agricultural improvements and the education of the peasantry, 
founding agricultural shows, experimental farms, village even- 
ing schools, doing their best to supply the gap that the 
indifference of the government had left.^ They were worthy, 
philanthropic, country gentlemen, but too attached to their 
mansions and vineyards to risk them in a hazardous revolu- 
tion. Most of them thought with Vieusseux, that '' politics 
meant nothing and social customs everything," and it is 
largely due to them that there was so much that was doc- 
trinaire and flaccid and unpractical in the later reform 
movement 

The church in Tuscany was as much in subjection as in 
Lombardy. The government refused to admit the Jesuits 
or relax the laws of mortmain. The church was part of the 
machine for keeping things quiet ; in Fossombroni's scheme 
there wbb no place for a zealous clergy. The 6000 monks 
and friars were a corrupting influence in the country districts; 
the 0000 secular clergy, often ordained without proper train- 
iBg. were conspicuo^ neither for moraUty nor learning.' 
But the government never, down to 1 846, forgot the erastian 
traditions of the last century, and saved Tuscany from the 

* BieasoU, Letttre, I. 39^ 

* Zobi, op. oO*, IV. 308 ; Del Geno, PdiMa, 153. 
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ecclesiastical tyranny which enslaved Piedmont and desolated 
Bomagna. 

With a debased civil service and an ignorant priesthood 
education was under bad auspices. The government patron- 
ized the universities of Pisa and Siena; but little was 
taught beyond law and medicine, and even in these the 
instruction was second-rate, and the work spoilt by the 
absence of a sound elementary foundation. There were few 
secondary schools, and at Hstoia alone they were under 
public control. There were elementary schools for boys, 
generally gratmtous, in almost every commune ; but though 
in the towns some were fairly good, the rural schools were 
very indifferent, and the attendance reached only to one- 
tenth of those of school aga^ There was practically no 
teaching for girls. The Georgofils tried to supply the 
deficiences and overcome the difficulties caused by the 
isolation of the mezzaitu>li farmers and the absence of village 
life. But the government showed an intermittent opposi- 
tion to the pupil-teacher system, and it was introduced 
almost by stealth, and to a very limited extent. And when 
in later years the progressive section of the ministry pro- 
jected a national system of elementary schools, they were 
not sufficiently in earnest to prevent the intrigues of Borne 
from wrecking the scheme. 

The non-interference of the government, which was 
fatal to the schools, should have helped industry. But 
there was not sufficient energy in the country to give it the 
prosperity of Lombardy. Though there were a few flourish- 
ing manufactures of silk, wool, and straw hats, and a good 
many little iron mines near the coast, the total numb^ of 
industries was smcJl, and Florence and Leghorn were the 
only cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants. The mass 
of the people was agricultural Nearly one half were 
proprietors,^ a third were farmers, most of them cultivating 
under the mezzedria system, which, however much it may 

^ Bowring, JUpori, 57, 60 ; Bicasoli, op. eiL, I. 131 ; SeniBtori, StiUuiiea, 
149, 150 ; contra Sacchi, Ittnuione, 45. 

* Bowling, JUpori, ii. Oinl, DdUi Uuta, 28, aajs that in 1835 there were 
132,000 landowners, which wonld give rather more than one-third of heads of 
families. 
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have checked progress, at all events secured to the tenant 
a modicum of comfort.^ More than half the country was 
mountain or maremna, but competent judges pronounced 
the agriculture of the Valdamo superior to that of the 
Lothians.^ The economic standard of the peasants was 
indeed not high ; but their houses were comparatively good, 
and their position was secure. Among the increasing class 
of farm labourers there was at times acute distress, and 
though b^ging was forbidden in Florence, there was much 
of it elsewhere. Taken however as a whole, the rural 
population, clever and shrewd, but ill-educated and easy- 
going, was wrapped in a sordid but not uncomfortable 
security. The general distribution of property, combined 
with the absence of education and political life, made the 
masses conservative and averse to change. Class animosity 
seemed abnost absent. The traveller, seeing the prosperity 
and contentment of the coimtry, looked on Tuscany as one 
of the favoured spots of earth. But the fair structure was 
built on an imsure foimdation. Alike in the better and 
worse sides of Tuscan life there showed the same fatal want 
of moral energy, the same lack of the finer virtues. Under- 
neath the polish of Florence and the contentment of the 
peasantry ky an absence of the more virile elements of 
national being. Monotony and uneventfalness in private 
life, a want of statesmanship and administrative chaos in 
pubUc life; an almost entire absence of local government 
and education; a standard of comfort too much and too 
little to stimulate ; all were a worse school of progress than 
was the discipline of Piedmont or the unendurable misrule 
of Borne or Naplea It was only in turbulent Leghorn, 
with its rough, seafaring population, or among the students 
of Pisa and Siena, that there were any germs of real and 
fruitful life. 

* Undsr the meMudna lyttem the landlord adTUoed aU or part ot the 
capital, and took In retiim for rent and intereit a certain proportion ot the 
produce, geneiallj from one-third to one-half. The meuaiuoLi tenants often 
had a lort of ouitomaiy fixity of tenure. See Capponi, SoriUiy I. 389, €t leg. 
(trandaied in Bowring, Report, 40-46) ; /I, LeUtre, III. 151-161. 

* Laing, NoUif 460 ; Oobbett, T<mr, 
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Papal States 

The States of the Pope stretched from the Latin coast 
across the Campagna and the Tiber valley, over the high- 
lands of XJmbria and the Central Apennines to the Marches 
of Fermo and Ancona ; thence turning northwards along a 
narrow strip of country between the Tuscan Apennines and 
the sea, they spread into the fertile plains of Romagna, and 
were bounded by the Po. In 1827 the census gave a 
population of two millions and a half. 

The dominant note of the country, marking it off 
among European states, was its government of priests. 
The Catholic world held it essential to the Pope's honour 
and prestige that he should possess the prerogatives of a 
prince. Diplomacy believed that as such he was less likely 
to be a puppet of one of the great Powera "Gk>d has 
entrusted the state/' wrote Cardinal Bemetti, " to His Vicar 
on earth for the freer exercise of the Pontifical primacy 
throughout the world." The theory demanded an inde- 
pendent territory, owning the Pope as sovereign. But the 
Roman court was not content with a rule, whose oolj 
differentiating mark was its ecclesiastical prince. Long after 
the creation of the Papal dominion, the Popes had trans- 
formed their temporal sovereignty into a theocratic govern- 
ment, and the state became an appanage of the Roman 
priesthood. It was the theory of the Church that only 
ecclesiastics might administer a government of divine 
appointment ; they made its laws and ruled its provinces, 
sat in its law courts, directed its education and its polica 

The Sacred College of Cardinals, which elected the Pope, 
was torn by factions and eaten through by French and 
Austrian intrigues. "Cajolery, promises, plots, betrayed 
without trace of shame," so wrote a Piedmontese ambas- 
sador, '' are the chronic symptoms, which reappear in the 
history of every conclave." ^ Each of the four great Catholic 
Powers possessed a veto, and the election often resulted in 

1 Bianchi, DipUmtuia, III. 34. See Sftlvagni, Carte JRomanot m. 123 et ieq»f 
178 et »eq. 
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the choice of a weak, colourless man, who mounted the 
throne stricken in years, and under pledges to the party 
which elected him. "The radical vice of the Roman 
government," said Chateaubriand, ** is that old men appoint 
an old man Uke themselves, and he in turn makes none but 
old men cardinals."^ The party-leader became Secretary 
of State, whose first work was to reverse the traditions of 
his predecessor. " Every Pope's rule," ran the Boman pro- 
verb, " is the last one's enemy ; " and the new officials, who 
came in with each new Pontiff, made haste to feather their 
nests before they in turn were displaced.' The great officers 
and heads of departments were the more fortunate or power- 
ful of the Roman hierarchy, and governed by its grace. The 
prelates, or monsignari, not necessarily priests, who held most 
of the chief posts in the government, were often obscure 
adventurers, who found the prelature an easy road to wealth 
or a cardinal's hat Bigoted, timid, luxurious, sometimes 
vicious, they formed an exclusive and tyrannical oligarchy,' 
which differed from a feudal aristocracy only in that many 
of its members were self-made men. A few scholars, a few 
ecclesiastical statesmen of ability, a few old men of simple, 
pious worth only set in blacker relief the general worldliness 
and frivolity of the Roman court.^ 

Outside Rome the government was still in the hands of 
great ecclesiastics. Cardinals ruled the four Legations of 
Rom^na — Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, Forll ; ^ prelates the 
less important delegations of the other provinces. Only 
between 183 1 and 1836, and to a very limited extent after 
1849, were laymen allowed to hold these offices. Though 

1 Chateaubriand, M^moiret, IV. 451, 465. He adds that the ambassadors 
oovld not now dictate the choice of a Pope unless they nsed heavy bribery : 

lb, 470. 

* Oaleotti, Swramtd, 144, 253 ; D'Azeglio, Latere inedite, II. 194-195. 

' B'Aseglio, SeriUi poatumit 159 ; Bianchi, op. eit, IIL 167-16S, 397 ; OarU 
Mtgrde, L 303, 344-345, 377 ; D'ldeyille^ JowimI, II. 124. In 1S48 the average 
pay of ecclesiastics in the civil service was 782 scndi ; of laymen, 234 scndi. 
See below, VoL II., p. 9. 

* Liverani, H papato^ ^i-S6 ; Galeotti, op, ciL, 143 ; OarU eegrete, L 375 ; 
Farini, Moman SiaU, I. 142; Bianchi, op. eit. III. 403, 405; D'Azeglio, 
ViiaUe^ 141 ; Pantaleoni, Idea itaUana, 5S-59, 108 ; Mamiani, Seritti, 492 ; 
Gaiani, Rowum SxSe, 59 ; Perfetti, JRieordi, 14. 

* In 1832 Urbino-Pesaro and Velletri were made Legations, 
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nominally responsible to the Secretary of State, a legate or 
delegate was, in spite of Consalvi's efforts to bridle them, an 
almost independent prince. *'A cardinal/' said Fellegrino 
Rossi, " is a prince at Rome, a pacha in the provinces." They 
claimed to impose taxes at discretion; they misread or 
neglected orders from Rome. One cardinal made his police 
tear down Consalvi's edicts, another created new capital 
offences imknown to the law. Sometimes tyrants, some- 
times sinecnnsts, their rule with few exceptions was one 
long misgovemment. " Vanity, money, fear," said a prelate, 
" have ruled this country for several centuries." * In con- 
trast with the painstaking bureaucracies of Piedmont and 
Lombardy and the tolerance of Tuscany, Papal administra- 
tion was characterized by ferocious bigotry and effrontery of 
corruption. To its ecclesiastical rulers, all that savoured of 
the nineteenth century — ^railways, telegraphs, free trade, vac- 
cination, modem literature — ^were the work of a spirit fatal to 
the Church. The finances, especially at a later date, were 
in the utmost confusion. Consalvi and Leo XIL, indeed, 
kept income and expenditure fairly balanced; but under 
Gregory XVL all pretence of order vanished. The treasurer 
was irresponsible; from 1835 to 1844 no statement of 
accounts was published till in after years; from 1837 
onwards there was no proper book-keeping or audit. The 
public debt kept leaping up in time of peace, and so reckless 
was the borrowing, that a loan from the Rothchilds was 
taken up at a discount of 3 5 per cent.^ 

Taxation, indeed, was not heavy ; ' but trade was injured 
by customs-barriers, by want of raUways and good roads, by 
the jobbery and officialism of the government. The hemp 
of Romagna, the wool of the Agro Romano might have 
developed a flourishing commerce. But there was little 

1 Oouvemement tempord^ 102. 

* Spada, Mivolusume, I. 160. Spada, who was a pious banker's olerk, 
observes that the Rothchilds "as Hebrews were not bound to believe in the 
diyine promises made by Jesus Christ as to the stability of the Catholio 
Oharoh." See Gennarelli, Oovemo jiont^Mo, II. 581. 

* According to Pnjos, L^ffidation, 104, Rossi pat the taxes per head in 184S 
at one-third of those in France or England; bat the comparatiTe poverty waa 
probably in equal proportion. See Bianchi, cp, eitt III. 394. 
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mteroouTse across the Apennines; travellers crawled along 
the wretched roads; brigands, though Consalvi and Leo 
did something to put them down, infested parts of the 
country, especially near the Neapolitan frontier, and it was 
found necessary to cut down trees near the roads, as in 
England of the thirteenth century.^ Every province had 
its different standard of weights and measures ; the use of 
gas was illegal ; charters were rarely and grudgingly granted 
to chambers of commerce.' There were few manufactures 
beyond a struggling wool and silk industry ; there was no 
marine, no foreign trade except from Ancona. Bounties 
and protection only crippled production the more, and the 
woollen industry languished, though clergy and officials were 
at one time practically forbidden to wear stuffs of foreign 
wooL' High duties gave birth to an organized contraband 
with all the mercantile machinery of clerks and insurances/ 
Economic knowledge was indeed medieval or non-existent. 
A prelate high in control of the Exchequer refused to study 
political economy, because its books were '' pernicious and 
on the Index." When prices of food were high, the com- 
munes were compelled, public opinion assenting, to purchase 
supplies and sell at an artificial cheapness. And to keep 
prices low at Rome, com might be moved across a parish 
boundary, only when it went in the direction of the capital 
Nor were there any local liberties, at least in the 
'208, to temper the misrule. The old vigorous muni- 
cipal life had been crushed by the French, and Consalvi 
swept away the little that was lefL There was, indeed, a 
framework of communal government, but the powers were 
nominal. The governor, who ruled each district, controlled 
the police, administered summary justice, tyrannized over 
the communes, unchecked so long as he displayed a due 
obsequiousness to his ecclesiastical superior. And though 

^ V. Banmer, op, eit, II. 52 ; GkiTasEi, Four Ltut Popei, 68. The brigands 
onoe cazried off a whole seminary, masters and pnpils. On another occasion 
9000 soldiers guarded the roads to protect the King of Prussia from oaptnre. 

* In one charter it took five articles to define the position of the Porter. 

* MuedUmwui EdieU, No. 27 ; see Galli, Otnini, 258, and Bowring, Report^ 
82-84, for opposite views respecting bonnties. 

* Farini, op, eit, L 147. 
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his despotism might be somewhat tempered in the towns^ 
the villages were at his mercy. To conoiliate the Powers, 
Bemetti framed at a later date an elaborate scheme of 
provincial councils. On the surfiBkce it was perhaps the 
most liberal law of the kind in Italy. Each oomicil was 
to be elected indirectly by the communes of the province ; 
but none but landed proprietors were eligible, the councils 
met once only in the year, and debated with dosed doora 
Opinions differed as to their work ; at all events, whether 
tl]j*ough their fault or not, they wore the muzzle of the 
government and after the first few years it was rare for 
men of position to sit upon them. 

^ The general law was of a piece with the rest of the 
government. Before 1831 there was no serious attempt 
to codify it, and it was still a monstrous compound of enact- 
ments of every age, obsolete and uncorrelated.^ To men 
who had tasted of the simplicity and equity of Napoleon's 
code. Papal law seemed a plunge back iQto medievalism. 
Consalvi, indeed, had retained the French commercial law, 
had swept away most of the baronial courts, and abolished 
suitors' fees. But his promises of codes came to little, and 
under Leo the modest reforms he had made nearly disappeared 
again. Even the Civil Code, which Bemetti iQtroduced in 
183 1, though based on the Code Napoleon, retained many 
of the abuses of the older law. It gave special sanction to 
entails; it forbade divorce imder any circumstances; it 
allowed no property to pass to women in cases of intestacy ; 
it invalidated wills which omitted legacies to the Church* 
The whole judicial Efystem was complicated beyond expres- 
sion. Up to 183 1 there were at Rome fifteen separate 
jurisdictions, besides the private courts of barons and 
religious corporations ; and the Pope's " most holy auditor '' 
could quash proceedings or verdict in any court. Bemetti's 
reforms swept away much of this; the Pope's auditor dis- 
appeared, and a better system was inaugurated in the 
provinces. But at Rome much of the old machinery 
remained, and the greatest abuse of all, the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts, was left untouched. Canon law 

^ Sanset, JZom«, 198-202 ; Fiancianl, Borne de$ Papet, III. 243, a 9eq, 
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ruled the principles of government, and by the canon law 
the priest had a sacred character. It followed that cases, 
to which he was a party, must be tried by men of his own 
order, that his punishments must be on a lower scale than 
those of laymen.^ Under various pretexts the ecclesiastical 
courts were constantly encroachiz^ on the ordinary law. 
Widows, orphans, the 8erv«nts of prelates, were swept within 
their jurisdiction ; they decided on cases of church property 
and charities, of sexual immorality and blasphemy. And 
while ecclesiastics could be judged only by ecclesiastics, 
pcelates monopolused the bench in the high courts, that 
tried laymen and cleric alika They sat in the Segnaturay 
the BoiOy the Sagra OonsuUa ; they were a majority in the 
Exchequer Court and in the crimiaal court of the Audiiar 
Camenx. The young prelates, who were placed on the bench 
as a stepping-stone to better posts, were venal and incapable. 
The real work was done by the lay assessors, the " auditons," 
who, being without responsibility or pay, were the tools of 
the govermnent or of the richest suitor. The provincial 
judges, though laymen, bore no better repute; all were 
removable, most were miserably paid. They were often 
young and untried men, foisted into office by powerful 
patronage, ignorant, corrupt, too closely connected with the 
administaration to be impartial Only in particularly scan- 
dalous instances would the government interfere; and a judge, 
convioted of forgery, wsts known to have received pension 
instead of punishment^ The procedure of the courts was 
often equally discredited. Pleadings before the Bota and 
Segnatura were in Latin, and before 183 1 the same rule 
applied in many of the lower courts. On the pretext of 
preventing intimidation of witnesses, the public were excluded 
from all the more important criminal cases. Every raicour- 
agement was given to informers; no bail was allowed; 
before Bemetti's reforms no criminal defendant might 
cross-examine; and though after 1831 he was nominally 
permitted to select his own coimsel, the advocate, who made 
a genuine defence, was liable to be punished. Even more 

1 See Minghetti, VikA, $. 
* FarinS, op. ciL, I. 158. 
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iniquitous was the procedure, that obtained in cases of 
treason and sedition. Here even after 1831 no cross- 
examination was allowed; men were sentenced without 
knowing who their accusers were; their counsel was ap- 
pointed by the court, and often worked for conviction.^ It 
was treason, punishable with death and confiscation, to be 
present at a meeting of a secret society ; the galleys for life 
were the penalty for being privy to the escape of an affiliate 
(unless he were a relative), or to an attempt to proselytize. 
Sacrilege, however innocent of political complexion, was con- 
structed into treason and punishable with death. Political 
convicts were deported to " xmhealthy localities,*' or confined 
with criminals '' contrary to the law of nations," or chained 
for life to the walls of their cells.' 

The police were more than ordinarily vexatious. " They 
can," complained a pamphleteer in 1846, ''imprison a man, 
banish him, exercise surveillance over him, refuse his pass- 
port, confine him to a district, deprive him of civil rights, 
rob him of office, forbid him to carry arms or leave his 
house at night. They open his letters in the post, and 
make no attempt to conceal it. They can invade his house 
and seize his papers, they can close shops and cafds and 
inns, and fine us at their pleasure." Espionage was general ; 
they had domestic servants in their pay; men were arrested 
at the bare hint of the parish priest. There were at one 
time 3000 political suspects at Bome, confined to their 
houses between sundown and simrise, and driven to con* 
fession once a month. There was special surveillance of 
what a police document termed " the class called thinkers.'' 
Too busy to spare time for the protection of person and 
property, it sometimes seemed as if they were in league 
with criminals against the propertied classes.' 

^Wliiteside, Italy, II. 292; Pianciani, op. eiLt IIL 244, 266, 286-288; 
Galetti, Memoria, 7. 

' Ozsini, Meowirt, 31 ; Pianciani, op. eit., III. 343 ; D'AzegliOi UUUni Oati, 
99. For the administration of law generally, see JRaoooUa ddU leffgi, VIL; Pnjos, 
op, eU. ; Gnizot, iftfmotret, IL 439-442 ; Vesi, RivolugUmet 78-86 ; Farini, op, 
eit, I. 158-161 ; Pantaleoni, op, eU,, 13-14. 

' Un Galantuomo, Indirizao, 41-42 ; Qaiani, op, eU,, 207, 259-260 ; Oarie 
tegreUy IL 32-33 ; Abonti Queition romaiiK, 170 ; Orsini, op. eit, 248 ; SaeeoUa 
dtUe leggi, V. 68a 
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They found efficient aDies in the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition. While the police harried the people in their 
daily lives, the Inquisition collected the secrets of the 
confessional,^ and launched its spiritual thunders on the 
unconforming. An edict is extant, issued by the Inquisitor- 
General of Pesaro in 1841, commanding all people to in- 
form against heretics, Jews, and sorcerers, those who have 
impeded the Holy Office, or made satires against the Pope 
and clergy. A brother-Inquisitor threatened excommunica- 
tion against any who were privy to and did not denounce 
those " who worship the devil in their hearts." ' Unsavoury 
stories were told in later years of skeletons and instruments 
of torture found in their dungeons at Boma' Their most 
hapless victims were the Jews. Though Jewish capital sup- 
ported the trade of Romagna and Ancona, and their co- 
reliirionists financed the Holy See, they were compelled to 

forbade them to travel without leave, and confined them to 
the Ghettos after nightfaU. Under the Lambruschini mis- 
rule their lot was even worse; the Jews of Ancona and 
Sinigaglia were forbidden to ''have friendly relations with 
Christians," or bury their dead with funeral ceremonies; 
and an attempt was made to drive them from the province 
by an order, doubtless evaded, to sell their property, real or 
personaL 

While the Inquisition coerced the people into outward 
conformity, the government tried to kill out heterodoxy 
and sedition by crippling education. Its critics said that 
its maxim was '' to tolerate vice and proscribe thought" 
^ Ignorant people," said a Monsignor to D'AjECglio, " are easier 
to govern." There was indeed no lack of educational insti- 
tutions ; traditions of days, when the church had protected 
learning and Italy had planted thick her Universities, 

^ Niccolini, PomiifioaU^ 106-107; Carte tegrete, L 136, 369; OninJ, op. 
tit., 332. 

* GeniiarelH, LuUi, 155-159 ; JUiaodlaneoui l>ocumeiUi^ No. 14. 

' I state thiB with considerable reserve. There is no doabt that the 
skeletons and instniments of torture were found, bat there is some saspicion 
that they were placed there after the Inquisition had been expelled. Bee 
YoL II., Appendix E. 
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had not been entirely effaced. But education was mono- 
polized by the clerics, and enervated by a rigid and absurd 
curriculum. No person might teach without the sanc- 
tion of the bishop; in spite of Dominicans and parish 
clergy and local authorities the Jesuits got secondary edu- 
cation into their own hands; the Ignorantelli Brothers 
unpopular for their questionable pedagogy and morality, 
supplied the staff for many of the elementary schools ; even 
in ^e Uniyersities the majority of professors were ecclesi- 
astics. The church managed education no better than law 
or finance. Elementary teaching, even such as it was, failed 
to reach larse sections of the people. Boys' schools were 

and villages, but the teaching was of a poor order, and the 
peasants used them little. There was practically no ele- 
mentary education for girls, for mixed schools were strictly 
prohibited, and public opinion was prudish and opposed to 
female learning. It was estimated that only two per cent, 
of the population attended school, and even in Rome the 
proportion was only one in ten.^ In the secondary schools 
the scholars stagnated under a dreary course of Latin gram- 
mar and scholastic metaphysics. Of machinery for higher 
teaching there was a superfluity. There were two great 
Universities at Rome and Bologna ; smaller ones at Perugia, 
Ferrara, Camerino, Macerata, Fermo. Bologna still retained 
some of her old prestige, and the Roman University bore a 
fair repute. But the professors were appointed by com- 
petition, and were liable to summary dismissal; modem 
literature and political economy were excluded; down to 
1835 at Bologna, and probably later elsewhere, Latin was 
the compulsory medium for lectures in theology, law, and 
metaphysics, even to a certain extent in medicine.' The 
government was always tormented by the fear that the 
Universities might become centres of Liberalism. In order 
to matriculate it was necessary to produce the governor s 

^ Bo wring, op. ciC, 85, 89; Toumon, i&vctM, 87 ; Seiristori, op. etC, 229; 
Mittenneier, op. ciL, 210-211 ; Sacchi, op. oU,^ 63. 

" "Ove la maggior deceiua esige :" seo. 83 of Leo's BnlL See About, op. 
ciC, 71. It was said that a teacher of veterinary medicine was obliged to 
lecture in Latin : Fianciani, op. ciL, IIL 145. 
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and bishop's oertificates of *' good religious, moral, and poli- 
tieal conduct " ;^ and nobody was admitted, " who had giyen 
any cause for suspicion of rebellious tendencies." And alike 
to students and adults the lawful literary diet was of the 
meagrest The Jesuits forbade the study of Dante in 
their schools ; private circles to read economic books were 
forbidden; in the '30s a censor struck out some yerses 
referring to the motion of the earth.^ It was of course 
impossible that any native literature of worth could flourish ; 
and except where they were surreptitiously obtained or con- 
nivance was paid for,^ the great bulk of Italian and foreign 
publications were excluded. Most modem books of high 
repute, most newspapers were placed upon the Index.^ By 
means like these the rulers hoped to keep orthodoxy im- 
maculate; perhaps all the more because of them, free- 
thought spread fast among the cultured classes, and sapped 
the authority of the Papal See. 

It was impossible that it should be otherwise. The 
strictest moral laws were in monstrous contrast to the moral 
laxity of those who administered them. While attendance 
at church and communion at Easter were obligatory, the 
daily traffic in sacred offices, the jugglery in eternal salva^ 
tion was shameless as in Luther's day. While men were 
denied the physician's aid if they refused the sacraments,^ 
covert freethought was rife in the Roman hierarchy. The 
censorship kept the theatres pure, but left the churches 
centres of intrigue. Children, who at school wbre com- 
pelled to strictest religious observance, heard from the pulpit 
eulogies of devout highwaymen, whom the saints protected 
firom the gallows. Fiscal necessities kept the lottery open 
on Sundays, while shops and caf&s had to dose. There was 
DO doubt a purer section of the hierarchy which cherished an 
ideal of a godly state, but the vexatious jurisdiction of the 

1 BaecolUa ddU leggi, II. & 

* Campanella and Niooolinl, op. ot&, 149 ; Gaiazil, op. cf<., 105 ; Ming- 
heM, iUffOfcM, I. 47, 223. * Cnroi, Vatieano rtgio, i68. 

^ Of SngUsh papers, the Tim/u was ''soBpected" ; the Standard^ Morning 
Chtomide, and Examiner, and "in general all the Protestant and Tory papers," 
weare '*adTene to religion"; the CfUibe and Obtervtr were " indifferentb" — Orsiiii, 
ifaaairi, 257. ^ Faxini, op. dL, L 137. 
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stricter ecclesiastica only prejudiced the cause of morality. 
Illegitimate children were excluded from the uniy ersities ; 
confession was refused to those who did not denoimce blas- 
phemy and fornication ; an archbishop of Sinigaglia ordered 
betrothals to be broken off if the parish priest refused his 
sanction, and forbade young men and women to pay more 
than three visits to each other's houses. The good men, 
who prompted the compulsion of virtue, were more in 
fault in their methods than their aims ; but viewed in con- 
nection with the lives of some of their colleagues, it seemed 
the very organization of hypocrisy.^ 

Such was the misrule that held high court in the Tem- 
poral Dominions of the Pope, with stagnation and discontent, 
often anarchy and sheer misery for its fruits. A travelled 
Irish judge pronoimced that the Pope's subjects were the 
only people in Europe more wretched than his own coimtry- 
men ; and though the popular conception of their backward- 
ness and unhappiness took inadequate account of Romagnuol 
vigour, it was not much exaggerated. The very disgust 
produced by the hypocrisy of the government proved per- 
haps the moral safeguard of the people ; but no industry or 
ability could make a state prosperous in the face of a corrupt 
administration and an economic system that strangled trade. 
And the nearer to Rome, the more miserable was the decay 
of the country and its inhabitants. In the eastern por- 
tions of the state the misrule had not had time to wreck 
all traces of prosperity. Romagna and the Marches had 
down to the days of the French rule enjoyed a large 
measure of independence, and in consequence they were 
comparatively prosperous and advanced. There was a 
vigorous middle class in many of the cities, and the Romag- 
nuol artisan was perhaps the finest specimen of Italian 
manhood. Bologna was the most important manufacturing 
centre in the state ; Ancona was the only port that boasted 
a trade. Even the peasants here, farming on mezzedria 
tenures, were comparatively prosperous. The hemp industry 
of the Romagnuol plain was thriving ; and along the coast 

^ Bianchi, op. eiL, III. 41 1^14 ; Raccolia ddle leggi, II. 3, 8, 1 1 ; Carte ugrete, 
I. 369; Qezmarelli, LttUi^ 160- 161 ; Id., Ghvemo pont^fieio, I. 324; Miscel- 
laneoufi Edicts, No. 18. 
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provinces as far as Fermo the culture of the soil was fairly 
good. But the exactions of brigands and Centyrions ^ at times 
brought misery on the thrifty farmers, and the Sanfedists ^ 
found zealous defenders of the faith among the unemployed* 

Their comparative prosperity and intelligence were prob- 
ably the chief cause of the perpetual unrest, with which 
the trans-Apennine provinces seethed. The hereditary feuds 
of the Middle Ages transmuted themselves into bitter and 
bloody stru^les between Liberals and Sanfedists. Romagna 
was Uie unfailing seed-bed of conspiracy ; and through the 
L^ations ran a vast network of secret correspondence, which 
had never been betrayed. The bulk of the Liberals were separa- 
tists. There was no homogfeneity between the eastern and 
western portions of the sta^; the barrier of U.e Apennines 
parted off the Legations and the Marches from Rome, and their 
affinities lay with the provinces that had formed the Eingdom 
of Italy. The cities of Romagna could never forget their lost 
liberties, granted them by old treaties, which Napoleon had 
swept away, and Consalvi had refused to restore. They looked 
on the Papal Government as a pledge-breaker, and most of all 
Bologna, proud of its history, its university, its trade, ill-dis- 
guised its hatred of rival Rome, the home of the venal bureau- 
cracy that plimdered the state. " Better the Turks than the 
Pope," ran the Romagnuol proverb ; and many would have 
even taken Austrian rule, if it would free them from his 
tyranny.^ Even in the '30s statesmen like Rossi and Bemetti 
saw that Home Rule was the only means of preserving the 
Adriatic provinces to Rome ; ^ and the separatist feeling came 
to the fore at every crisis in the history of the state. 

The inland provinces on the western slope of the 
Apennines showed a progressive deterioration. The hill 
districts of IJmbria were not far behind Romagna in pro- 
sperity. But there was less virility and self-reliance, more 
sentimental attachment to Rome, and the Liberals were 
strong only in a few towns. South and west of Umbria, 

^ See below, pp. ii6» 141. 

* Carte tegrete, 1. 354, 360-361, 454 ; Gantii, Cronutoria, II. 282, III. 127 n. ; 
Onalterlo, op, eit, I. 143 ; D*Azeglio, UUini Cati, 52. 

' Guizofe, Memoires, II. 451-452; Chateanbriand, M6m<nre$t IV. 379; Foggi, 
Storia^ I. 151. 
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in tbe Comarca, all traces of prosperity rapidly disappeared, 
except in the small hill-district of 'Enmaone. The great 
entailed and mortmain properties began, and as the traveller 
neared Rome, he found the population more and more 
sunk in ignorance and brutish squalor. The climax was 
reached in the desolate solitudes of the malaria-smitten 
Agro Romano, which stretched along the ooast-line south- 
wards fix)m Civita Yeochia. Here the great Roman, 
families, whose estates stretched to portentous magnitude in 
Italian eyea, had their patrimonies.^ The land, naturally 
fertile, but almost valueless through neglect, was let at 
very low rents, in huge farms averaging 1500 acres and 
reaching in one instance to over thirty square miles.. 
YSThat had once been the centre of Roman civilization was 
now the home of a few ragged and fever-stricken herdsmen. 
Migrant labourers came in gangs from the hills in harvest- 
time, the high wages overcoming the terror of the malaria^ 
which decimated their ranks, and made the work a fearful 
lottery. In spite of its native richness, the average produce 
was one*third of that of Romagn% and the population of the 
province of Civita Yecchia was thirty-five to the square nule.* 
Rome naturally occupied a position by hersel£ In a 
sense, the city was only the suburb of the Papal court The 
reverence which surrounded the centre of Catholic Christen* 
dom, the pomp of cardinals and nobles, the daily procession 
of mystic ceremony tied the Romans to the Pope by strong 
bands that were absent in the rest of the stata The native 
aristocracy was parasitic and exclusive in a sense little 
known in Italy, jealous of the ecclesiastical power, but 
bound by tradition to the Papacy. The professional and 
mercantile classes were Liberals, but they were few in 
number, and without a municipal authority to give expres- 
sion to their wishes. The Roman populace was brave, 
alert, comparatively educated; but the pride of a suj^osed 

^ Prince Borffhese owned 100,000 acres. 

> Tonrnon, Mudei, I. 310 ; Galli, Cenni, 182, 2oy et $eq,; according to lb. 
205, the produce was 2} bnsbels per aore. A special tax was imposed in 1832 
for killing wolyes : BaceoUa deUe leggi, VL 21. See also About, op. eii,, 274— 
276 et alibi; Chateauvieuz, TraveU; Didier, Campagne; and for its condition, 
in 1882, Beauclerk, Hural Italy, 72-81, 86, 87, 104. 
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classical descent and the demoralization of lavish charities ^ 
made it idle and quarrelsome, and the lower strata led a 
life of infinite degradation. Rome, in fact, as Mettemich 
said, was like a magnificent theatre with bad actors.' Its 
churches were '' full of monuments, but empty of people." 
On the surface the most moral of European cities, in reality it 
was corrupt as any.* There was little industry ; the streets 
swarmed with beggars; large numbers of the poor were 
hangers-on in the households of prelates and nobles, and had 
learnt to wear the badge at least of servility. In Sismondi's 
words, all Romans wore either the tonsure, or livery, or rags. 
For the Pope the populace had an unbounded reverence; 
they were interested in the pomp of the Prelacy, and even in 
the ecclesiastical small-talk; but they profoundly disbelieved 
in its virtues, and relished Uie pasquinades which lashed the 
abuses of the government and the vices of the great. Still 
they had little sympathy with Liberalism ; the spoilt children 
of the state, they despised the progressive middle classes. 
It was not till Gregor/s reign that a change came over 
them. His life and character were little calculated to 
stir their loyalty. Young Italy made many converts, and 
Lamennais' Wards of a Believer are said to have made a 
deep impression on the more thoughtful. Though much 
of the old sentimental loyalty survived, the men whom the 
Trasteverines followed in the '408 were earnest democrats, 
with little love for a Pope, unless he threw his lot in with 
them. Still, even in later times, except in the early years of 
Pio Nono and under Mazzini's republic, Rome was perhaps the 
least Italian of Italian cities. The Papal influence was fldways 
strong; the foreign residents and visitors distracted their 
clients firom politics. And though the majority were probably 
always passively nationalist after 1 846, though they hated 
and despised the Pope's government, they gave a poor backii^ 
to the efforts outside to free them, and gave some colour to 
the argument that Rome was not Italian, but cosmopolitan. 

^ On New Year's Day 1848 the Senate distributed 120,000 lbs. of bread 
and 30^000 lbs. of meat. 

' Mettemioh, MimoireM, III. aoi. He adds, '*I oannot nndentand how a 
Ftotestant can turn Catholic at Borne.'* 

* liyexani, op. eU., 134-125, 351; GregoroTini, Diari rommni, 139; Dicey, 
Some, 35 ; About, op. cil., 48-5a 
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SOCIAL CONDITION OF ITAL Y—(conHnued) 

Naflxb: the new land syBtem; theory and practice; justice; local 
gOYemment ; education ; corruption of government ; nobles ; clergy ; 
educated daases ; trade ; city of Naples ; peasants ; political indiffer- 
ence. SiOTLT : character ; Home Rule ; land system ; the peasants ; 
maienirmaggio ; want of education. 

Thb Elbmbnts of thb Italian Nation : church ; nobles ; middle 
classes; imiyersities ; artisans and town labourers; peasants. The 
oppression ; absence of political life ; dawn of patriotism. 



Naples 

In the south of the peninsula, covering three-eighths of 
its surface, lay the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the 
"Two Sicilies" of diplomatic language. Character, geo- 
graphical position, the bitter feud between Neapolitan and 
Sicilian, made it the most distinctiye and isolated of Italian 
states. The two countries, which were held together merely 
by the common pressure of the government, had their 
different traditions and aspirations, their character and 
social life most dissimilar. Naples shared in the reform- 
ing movement of the eighteenth century. Charles IIL 
reduced the privileges of the nobles; Acton in the earlier 
years of his ministry designed the gradual aboHtion of 
feudalism. But the French Revolution frightened the 
government back into extremes of reaction. The Bourbon 
court, driven into Sicily by the French, returned in 1799 
to wreak its revenge, and imder Nelson's willing patronage ^ 
Fra Diavolo and his crew outran their royal master's orders 
and made Naples red with civil blood. Seven years later 
the French advance again made the court te^e refuge 
behind the English arms in Sicily, and Naples for nine 

1 For his atrocioiui oondnct see Herrej-Saint-Denjrs, JETiftoire, 236-^53. 
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years came under tlie Frenoh rule, first of Joseph Bonaparte, 
then of Murat. Feudalism was abolished; the great minority 
of monasteries were dissolved, and their immense properties 
were sold or let on perpetual leases. Entails became 
illegal, and many of the large feudal estates passed into 
the hands of creditors ; communal lands were divided into 
small holdings and let to the poorer inhabitants. The land- 
system was revolutionized at a blow, and great slices of 
the country were bought up by small proprietors. There 
were now a million landowners, or one in five of the 
population. It is true that many of the properties were 
too small to yield an independence; that others were 
bought up by speculators ; that to some extent the change 
only increased the number of little tyrants of the middle 
dass, who owned both land and capital^ Yet the French 
legislation went far towards democratizing the social struc- 
ture. Murat left Naples free from feudalism, with a reformed 
law, an ordered finance, a more stable land-system. CSivil 
institutions had advanced four centuries in the nine years 
of French rule. And though the Restoration undid much, 
it left the law, the church, the land, in theory at least, in 
harmony with modem conditions. No other state in Italy 
could boast institutions so advanced ; no government, save 
the Pope's, was so utterly degraded in practice as that 
which c^cted Naples and Sicily under the Boturbon rule. 

It was the same story of corruption in every branch of 
the administration. Naples had the most enlightened code 
of justice in Italy. The courts were generally open to the 
public; there was a modified system of bail; a defendant 
might select his own counsel and cross-examine. In prac- 
tice too often caprice was the only law. Secret orders in 
ooundl overrode the codes; the crown interfered to pro- 
tect Bourbonists or persecute Liberals; the police were 
empowered to try suspects by their own secret and illegal 
procedure, to liberate convicted men, or detain those 
acquitted by the courts. Prisoners were flogged, torture 

* Bianchini, NapoU, 551-552; M.L.R., Saggio, 54, 298; Franohetti, Pro- 
MMM napoUtane^ 125-126 ; GhateauTieiiz, LtUre»^ L 2& I oannot beliere 
tiiA fignret in Bodlo, MofvimmUo teonomioo^ 48. 
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was conniyed at or encouraged;^ the prisons, though the 
official regulations were good, were ''gulfis of helL" An 
almost uniyersal corruption completed the wreck of justice. 
Assassinations in fall day went unpunished if the criminal 
had Mends in office; and everywhere there were informal 
societies with common bribery funds to get ^lemies con- 
demned and friends acquitted. So too in local goyemment, 
the law was good, the facts were yicious. Each of the 
fifteen proyinces of the mainland had its coimcil appointed 
by the goyemment, with powers to assess taxes, to execute 
public works, to control main-roads and public societies^ 
with liberty to criticise officials, to propose reforms of 
administration, to discuss matters of general import to the 
state. The communal councils controlled by-roads, elemen- 
tary schools, yaccination, the maintenance of foundlings. 
But the fabric, so liberal in principle, was spoilt by the 
corruption of the goyemment and the tyranny of the local 
magnates. The public yote, which elected the communal 
coimcil, often only yoiced the orders of the ex-feudal lord, 
whose nominees plimdered in his interest the estates of 
the commune and wasted its forests, while the officials 
leagued themselyes to the conspiracy.^ In education the 
gulf between theory and practice was as great. By 
a law of 1810 eyery commune, except the smallest, was 
boimd to haye its primary school, eyery proyince its 
secondary school But nothing was done to bring the 
children to them. Eyen in Naples itself there were but 
four gratuitous public schools, and only one in three of 
school age attended. For girls there was practically no 
proyision. In the proyinces it was worse. The bishops 
did their best to frustrate the effi)rts of the Education 
Ministry to open schools. There were whole communes 
without a literate peasant ; and how general was the igno- 
rance, is shown by the law that required that one-third of 
the members of a town coimcil should read and write. 

^ Nisoo, Franeeico /., 37 ; Carlo Poerio, He., 38-39 ; Settembrini, ProUita, 
28 ; see also Correspondenoe — Naples (1848), 95. 

' Franohetti, op, eiL,pa$8im; Bianoo da Saint-Joiios, Brigantagffio, 48-49; 
Goalterio, EivolJsfimenH, IL 246. 
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The secondary schools, with a few notable exceptions at 
Naples, suffered from the same "grecism" that afflicted 
the intermediate education of all Italy. The University 
bore a high name, its classes were crowded, and its pro- 
fessors kept to some extent their independence; but the 
idle life and enervating atmosphere of the capital too often 
demoralized the young provincials. 

Everything — ^law, local government, education, — was 
tainted by the corruption that had eaten through the 
public service. The government was ''a pyramid with 
priests and police for its base, and the king for its apex,** 
and fix)m top to base reigned the same callousness to the 
commonwealth. The Bourbon court treasured all the vices 
of the family. Under Francis, courtesans ruled it ; under 
Ferdinand 11., priests. One of Ferdinand's brothers worried 
& creditor to death with his mastiffs; another's bravoes 
carried to his harem his neighbours' wives and daughters. 
Oorruption found good soil at such a court. In f^ancis* 
reign ''justice, titles, high offices were brought to the 
hammer." " The man who pays for a post," said the King, 
^ wants to keep it, and is loyal." ^ Ferdinand's Jesuit 
iMmfessor kept an open sale of office ; the Ministry of the 
Interior was a market of jobbery ; at Palermo places in the 
civil service were publicly sold. High officers of state 
manipulated the com duties to help their own speculations^ 
and the Home Minister took for his private collection the 
finest discoveries of Pompeii. His subordinates copied 
him ; no official could be sued without royal sanction, and 
they made good use of the immunity. "Every civil ser- 
vant," said an official report, "makes what he can out of 
his office." In collusion with contractors, they squandered 
the public monies ; the police levied blackmail, and carried 
on a contraband trade ; they warned the Calabrian brigands 
when danger threatened, and sheltered them when osten- 
sibly in pursuit. 

The corruption had free play, because there were no 
strong elements oi opposition. Many of the nobles were 
weU contented with a system, which gave them a rich share 

^ KiBCO, Franoe§oo /., 6^ 22. 
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of the plunder. Others had been drawn to Naples and 
ruined by its luxury and vice. The great landlords of 
Calabria were less often absentees than in the rest of Italy, 
and their influence proportionately greater ; but they loved 
the misrule, and their custom of allowing only one son of a 
family to marry demoralized the country-side. The church 
was silent as the nobles. It had always been subservient to 
the government ; and when it tried after the Restoration to 
assert its independence, it found that the hand of the crown 
was not shortened. And though the Concordat of 1818 
gave it some privileges, and marked a surrender to Bome 
unknown before at Naples, it only tied the clergy more com- 
pletely to the interests of the absolutism. The 26,000 
priests and 20,000 monks and nuns ^ were one in thirteen 
of the population. But the ill-fame of bishops and priests 
alike, their petty tyranny and iiyustice, the knowledge that 
many of them were spies of the government robbed them 
of moral weight. Nor was there any virile intellectual ele- 
ment. Some of the traditional culture was left, at all events 
at Naples and in Calabria; but there was little that was 
worthy of the country that had produced Pythagoras and 
Thomas Aquinas, Bruno and Campanella and Yico. Much 
of it was a rude, forgotten land, with little oases of civiliza- 
tion in a great waste of ignorance or superstitioiL An 
almost prohibitive duty kept out foreign books ; and though 
there was latitude for economic discussion, and keen contro- 
versies were waged over free-trade and the land-tax, no purely 
political writings were allowed. The educated class was 
small — a crowd of lawyers, a few literary men of high attain- 
ments, — and they lacked the stamina and patriotism of their 
fellows in North and Central Italy. Such writing and 
thought as there was, had little in common with the rest of 
the peninsula. It was not till the study of Dante grew and 
spread, and the revival that followed Ferdinand II.'s accession 
stimulated literature, that any serious e£fort was made to 
assimilate speech and thought to that of Upper Italy.' 

^ So SerriBtori, Due SieUie. At a later date Orispi {SeritUt 186) pats the 
total number at 70,000. 

s Settembrini, Bieordange, I. 56, 57. 
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The trading class, too, was small and unimportant. 
While the Continental System lasted, there had been a cer- 
tain fictitious prosperity in 'the production of cotton and 
brandy, but both industries collapsed with the Peace, and 
the influence of the Physiocrat economists kept prejudice 
strong against manufactures. After the crisis of 1824 
the government tried to encourage industry by lavishing 
bounties and protective duties and abolishing the guilds. 
But protection did little to stimulate, and it was not until 
the short-Uved confidence in the government that obtained 
firom 1831 to 1834, that there was any serious progress. 
Even then the imports remained small ; the staple export 
was olive-oil; the manufactured exports were insignificant, 
mainly spirits, silk of a high quality, and gloves. The 
meddle and muddle of the government still hampered en- 
terprise ; and the King restricted banks and dissolved insur- 
ance societies, because they expected interest on their 
capital.^ 

In contrast with the half-barbarous condition of much 
of the country stood Naples with its veneer of civilized 
luxury, and its unfathomed depths of degraded life, with all 
the vices and few of the virtues of a metropolis. At this 
time it was by far the largest city in Italy, with a popula- 
tion of over 300,000. The capital was the spoilt child 
of the government; while peasants were dying of himger, 
great smns were lavished on its theatre of San Carlo; it 
had enormous charities, and after 1830 the government 
made large grants for its poor. There was a traditional 
understanding that the Bourbons should leave the paupers 
of the slums to their idleness and crime, if they supported 
it at need, to cow the respectable and progressive classes. 
The laazwrom numbered at least 40,000;^ a demoralized, 
idle mob, hardened by suffering, brutalized by superstition, 
with the anarchical instincts of licensed pariahs, ready at 
a call to massacre artisans and tradesmen, and loot in the 
interests of church and throne. Already the camvorra ex- 
isted, with its dreaded secret organization, to shelter crime 

^ Gualterio, op. eit, 11. 273 ; La Farina, SUtria^ II. 168. 
* Lady Morgan, ItaJty^ U. 393. 
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and levy blackmaiL^ A want of enterprise and manliness 
weighed on the whole city. The cultured classes, acute 
and inquiring though they were, made no sustained effort 
for their principles ; the municipal government was corrupt 
as all else ; the civic guard was an armed faction imder the 
orders of the police ; the draconic laws against beggars were 
a dead letter ; and in the Foundling Hospital nine infants 
out of ten died of starvatioiL 

But the gay, thoughtless, gesticulating Neapolitan was 
no type of the bulk of the population. Five*sixths of the 
workers were employed on the land. From the moimtains 
of the Abruzzi in the north the country sloped down to the 
fertile Terra di Lavoro, to Naples and Sorrento on the west ; 
on the east to the flat pastoral district of the Capitinata on 
the Adriatic, to the Basilicata round the Gulf of Taranto, 
and Puglia with its rich vineyards and oliveyards in the heel 
of Italy ; while the Apennines formed a continuous back-bone 
down the centre, through the Principati to Calabria in the 
toe. By nature a great portion of the land was exceedingly 
fertile, but neglect and bad government had made large 
tracts well-nigh useless. Immense stretches of land, which 
only needed the drainage of the rich alluvial soils, were 
given over to malaria. Lake Fucino, which had been 
drained under Claudius, had been allowed to make pestilent 
the great valley round it ; the mountain district of La Sila 
in Calabria was deserted save by banditti and wandering 
herdsmen; the vast Tavoliere di Puglia, stretching for 
seventy miles along the Adriatic, was, despite the protests 
of the economists, kept in the state of natural pasturage to 
which it had been devoted since the fifteenth century. All 
through the southern portion of the country the want of 
thoroughfares crippled the agriculturist. Carriage-roads, 
along which the mails crept at the rate of fifty miles a day, 
were very few; in some districts of the interior it was 
almost impossible to travel on horseback in winter; even 
fifty years later, in the province of Aquila, one-third of the 
communes had not even a proper cart-road. It is small 
wonder that agriculture showed few signs of progress, that 

^ Monnier, La Camorrt; and below, VoL, n« p. 184. 
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the bulk of the gram and wine and oil were of poor quality. 
It was only in the Terra di Lavoro, and round Bari, and in 
the olireyards of GkJlipoli, that there was any better culture. 
Despite the French l^islation, a large proportion of the 
oultivatora rented their jEums, often on onerous terms, and 
paying exorbitant interest to the usurious landlord or private 
loan-monger. Sometimes, as in the Basilicata, much of the 
land was let on short improvement leases, the landlord 
finding eveiything, and at the end of the tenancy taking 
land and crops with little or no compensation. In the 
western provinces the system of tenure varied, mezzedria 
Gsffms alternating with yearly tenancies or large holdings 
on long leases, fiut almost everywhere the peasants were 
practically the serfs of their lords, tied hand-and-foot by 
their indebtedness, driven by poverty and the keen com- 
petition for land to accept die cruel contracts imposed on 
them.^ The tax-gatherer took what the landlord left. The 
very heavy land-tax was rigorously exacted from the famine- 
stricken peasants, and to pay the hated grist-tax implements 
and houses were often seized. Salt, which was a government 
monopoly, was so dear that the people were sometimes 
unable to buy it. And though there were districts where 
the squalor of the peasants had disappeared, their general 
condition was one of more or less degraded and savage 
poverty. The small proprietors, who had sufficient land of 
their own, were hardly better oS. The labourers, though 
wages were sometimes comparatively high, had a precarious 
lot And the land-system, though it showed so admirable 
in statistics, proves on examination rotten as the rest of 
the social fabric. In some parts, as in Calabria, there was 
a severance between rich and poor rare in Italy. The 
ffenMuomini kept the peasants and labourers in a state of 
serfdom, grinding their faces in abject poverty, corrupting 

^ FjrBnchetti, op. ol., jMMtm; De Angnstlidfl, Oondieione, 156; 0. D. V., 
Cmm, 34, 38 ; Delia Valle, Contideraxioni ; Bianoo di Samt-Jorioz, op. oiL, iS, 
124-125; Vfllarl, Lettere meridumali, 55-59; Laing, Noie$, 396; Beanclerk, 
JKuroi Italy, 43-46. Already, in 1835, the farmen were feeling the effects of 
foreign competition ''even from America." The oommuies tried sometimee 
to provide a remedy for uanry : t. Raomer, Italy, II. 251. The recent rapid 
extension of land-banks is, it is to be hoped, killing oat the nsorer. 
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their family honour. Their miserable condition, their 
superstition more pagan than Christian, their brutish ignor- 
ance seemed sometimes to have killed all moral sensa 
" Theft/' wrote one who knew them, " is their second nature, 
almost their necessity"; and sometimes a whole village, 
seized with a common passion for crime, would leave their 
ploughs to plunder and murder. Brigandage had for genera- 
tions been endemic in some of the mountain districts ; under 
the French rule it had taken a political colour; when its 
Bourbon patrons returned, it became frankly criminal At 
times sentries had to guard the whole length of road from 
Capua to the Papal frontier. The Calabrians went about 
armed to the teeth ; and the roving banditti were recruited 
from the murderers, who " went into the coimtry," while the 
scent was fresh on their wild deeds of violence. 

From such a people no steady political activity could 
be expected. There was of course a considerable class 
above the level of actual poverty — the middling proprietors, 
the merchants of the towns, the tradesmen who had retired 
to their small estates. It was from these, doubtless, that 
the Carbonari of 1820 drew their strength. But they 
were a minority, too often a corrupt and fibreless minority. 
The mass of tlie people were sunk in an ignorancaand 
misery, which left no room for hope or progress. JWars 
of civilization and sunderance of interests were likely for 
generations yet to prevent Naples from marching in line 
with the rest of Italy. « 

Sicily 

Sicily and Naples were members of one state, but they 
were parted by a bitterness as intense as that which divided 
Ireland from England. Differences of race and history and 
character made it impossible to frise the mainland and 
island. The large admixture of Norman and Saracen and 
Berber blood in Sicily, the semi-tropical climate, the long 
parliamentary tradition had produced a character that had 
nothing in common with that of the mainland. In con- 
trast to the lazy, vivacious, shallow Neapolitan, the Paler- 
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mitan was silent, laconic, brave. Though the Sicilian was 
wanting in resource and perseverance, and though his 
southern blood and the absence of intellectual outlet made 
him subject to wild bursts of sexual passion and savage 
vengeance, yet he was generous and chivalrous, he had 
virility and a rough kind of loyalty. A Sicilian rarely 
betrayed another ; while the Neapolitan was a courtier by 
nature, he was rugged and independent, and Ferdinand I. 
had found him unsusceptible to court favours. Thanks to 
hiB seven centuries of parliamentary history he had more 
interest in public affairs, a patriotism which was all the 
intenser for its narrowness. And despite the lawlessness 
of Palermo and its neighbourhood, despite the murders four 
times more numerous than in Piedmont and the imiversal 
prevalence of theft, there was not the same depth of corrup- 
tion that prevailed on the mainland.^ 

History combined with difference of character to sever 
the two peoples. From the Sicilian Vespers to 1735 Sicily 
had been independent of Naples. Even when joined under 
one crown, it had kept its own flag, its parliament, and 
separate administration. The struggle between crown and 
barons in 181 2 had only confirmed the Sicilians in their 
rights ; and when, four years later, the Bourbons stole their 
libcigl^, the free past beckoned to them with ever more 
alluring fascination. Feudalists and Liberals might endanger 
the common cause with their quarrels, but the same intense 
love of independence ruled them all. The very clergy and 
monkS redeemed their ignorance and wealth by their fervid 
patriotism. On all classes weighed the oppression of the 
Bourbon government. '^The Sicilians are barbarians; we 
have come to civilize them," boasted the Neapolitan o£Scials, 
and they treated the island ''beyond the Faro" as a 
conquered province. The Sicilians repaid them with a hate 
that embraced both court and people of the ruling race. 
There was little sympathy between the Liberals of Palermo 
and Naples, still less respect or loyalty to the crown. It 
followed that Sicily had no share in the common life of 

^ Palmieri de' Micoioh^, PentSei, I. 258, 263 ; Famin, JUvoliUion, 4 ; Hisoo, 
Ferdinando IL, 34 ; Pasqnalino, LOUrt, 8, 9 ; La Masa, Docwnenii, I. 41. , 
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Italy, that in its bitter hostility to Naples it turned rather 
to England, to Russia, to France, to any Power that would 
secure its independence of the mainland. It was only at a 
later date that the Italian spirit reached them, that they 
learnt to appeal to Italy against Naples, and seek for freedom 
by merging themselves in the bigger fatherland, of which 
Sicily and Naples would be equal and independent provinces. 
The nature of the Neapolitan rule was sufficient of it- 
self to create the repulsion. It is true that Sicilians and 
Neapolitans were fellow-sufferers, that the government was 
little, if at all, more corrupt and tyrannical than it was on 
the mainland. But its bitterness lay in its being an alien 
rula In some respects, indeed, the laws of Naples were in 
advance of their own, and the Neapolitan Liberals might 
regard their imposition as a gain to the cause of progress* 
But while they provoked the unresting hostility of the 
nobles, they were too much opposed to the national tradition 
to be acceptable even to the down-trodden masses. This 
was especially apparent in the attempts to reform the native 
land-laws. Feudalism had been nominally abolished in 1 8 1 2> 
but in a half-hearted way, that contrasted with the root-and- 
branch reforms which the French had carried out at Naples. 
Numberless questions of detail were left to be decided by 
the courts (there were many still pending in 1838), and for 
some time the presumption of the courts went in favour of 
the lords. In spite of legislation to facilitate the sale of 
encumbered estates, there was none of the wide distribution 
of property which had taken place at Naples. A league 
of kM/andisH protected the interests of the big proprietors, 
and the few commercial men, who purchased land, ranged 
themselves on their side. Here and there the conmions 
were divided into small holdings, but the great majority 
of the people were landless, and it was only in the rich 
Conca d'Oro round Palermo, and in the neighbourhood of 
Messina and Marsala, that small properties could be found. 
Nine-tenths of the soil belonged to the barons and prelates, 
and one noble's princely estate stretched for thirty miles. 
The iiisecurity and imhealthiness of the fields drove the 
people to live almost entirely in towns; in three large 
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provinces only two per cent lived in the country ; and the 
great reaches of natural pasturage, without villages or trees, 
much of it smitten with malaria, with little produce save 
the food of scattered herds, stretched over what had been 
the granary of Italy. The farms were leased for short terms 
at rack-rents ; and the middleman-farmers, with insufficient 
capital for their enormous holdings (many ranged from 2000 
to 5000 acres), sublet the corn land in small parcels to 
peasants paying rent in kind, advancing the seed and sup- 
plying oxen for the plough, and taking sometimes three- 
quarters of the produce in return. So much was the peasant 
at their mercy, that his plot, when rent and interest were paid, 
barely allowed him a subsistence. But he could legally claim 
enough food to save him from starvation, and such was the 
uncertainty of employment, that he preferred to have a rack- 
rented holding rather than work for wages.^ 

Under such a system the culture was necessarily primi- 
tive.^ The implements were of antique shape, and as late 
as i860 threshing was done by treading. It was only in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, where the land was held 
by small proprietors, that there was any effort to improve. 
Tlie vineyards of Marsala, and the orange and lemon 
gardens of the Conca d'Oro alone showed of what the 
land was capable. Even where there was disposition to 
improve, the government did what it could to discount 
it. Down to 18 19 all com for export had to be deposited 
in bonded warehouses (cariccUoi), where the export duty was 
collected. When these were abolished, the want of roads 
still practically stopped the trade in grain. Means of com- 
munication were lacking even more than on the mainland ; 
it was not till 1 8 2 8 that carriages could travel from Messina 
to Palermo, and for long years after the interior was inac- 
cessible to them. Robbers infested the rough tracks, that 
were the only means of communication in the greater part 
of the island. 

FnUQchetti, BieUia, pauim; BaLsamo, Memorie; Palmeri, Saggio; 
Oregorio, IH9oorn, I. 16S-172; Afan di Rivera, SicUia, 34; Cordova, IHtcorti, 
I. 31 ; IL 2S9-306 ; Villari, op, cU,, 31-36. 

' Aocording to Senior, JowmuU, II. 36, the produce per acre was the 
eame aa in Verres' time. 
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The backwardness of its agriculture was the more 
serious, because Sicily had little commerce. The only 
industries were the wine trade of Marsala and the sulphur 
mines round Caltanisetta and Girgenti, and these were 
worked by foreign enterprise and capital Down to 1824 
there was no free trade even with Naples, and protection 
crushed all attempts to create a commerce.^ Wretched, 
indeed, was the condition of the people. The sulphur- 
workers lived in a degradation hardly reached by the white 
slaves of early factory days in England. The agricultural 
labourers, goiog long distances to their work from their 
squalid homes in the towns, earned but from five to 
seven shillings a week. The peasants, sober and hard- 
working as they were, were weighed to the ground with 
usury, robbed bare by the exactions of grist-tax and land- 
tax, to escape from which they would sometimes forsake 
their holdings, and turn to the more profitable call of 
brigandage. All were slaves to the corruption and tyranny 
of the Intendants and their underlings; slaves too to the 
barons, whose armed retainers terrorized them, and whose 
feudal dues and jurisdiction, though abolished at law, 
remained as customs, against which they dared not rebel 
From high to low there was no respect for the law. The 
government never scrupled to break it; the officials pro- 
strated it to their own greed; the nobles employed their 
retainers to assassinate their enemies. It is small wonder 
that crime was organized to an extent hardly credible in 
Western Europe. The vast households of the nobles, the 
crinunal gangs of Palermo, the orange-growers of the Conca 
d'Oro (descendants of the old bravoes of the barons), the 
middlemen of the centre of the island formed a vast unseen 
conspiracy, before which justice was powerless and govern- 
ment paralyzed.^ It was this rrialmdrvnaggio or mafia, which 
has made part of Sicily the despair of constitutional, as it 
was then of despotic government. 

But while, because of it, severe, almost cruel, repression 

^ y. Ranmer, op. et&, II. 308, 309 ; Perez, CentraUiMsazUmt^ 142 ; Mortillaro^ 
Btminueemet 164 ; corUra^ Bracci, Memories 48. 
> Villari, op. ct<., 34, 35 ; Ciotti, Palermo, 6, 7. 
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has been a necessity, the unhappy island has needed and 
not had the patient work of a generation to heal its igno- 
rance and poverty and superstition. Of education there was 
then, as long after, almost none ; even the children of the 
nobles were ofi;en hardly literate. And though there was a 
limited amount of culture and a few men of real ability, 
Palermo spent ten times as much on its foundlings as on its 
schools, and professors at Messina University had less than 
a gendarme's pay. The religion of the people was a pagan 
superstition. The Church was, indeed, very powerful; monks 
swarmed, and their property, untouched by the Revolution, 
exceeded in value that of all the other monasteries of Italy, 
but " their ignorance was on a par with their dirt and their 
wealth." Santa Rosalia ranked above the Redeemer to the 
Palermitans ; and the sulphur- workers of Girgenti, after an 
explosion, broke their image of the Madonna, and sub- 
scribed for a new and more tutelary one. Despite the 
polished luxury of Palermo, it was a lawless, semi-barbarous 
people, bred in a school of violence and force ; a nation of 
nobles and proletarians, with no middle-class, with few local 
institutions, with nothing to hold them together save the 
feudal tradition and the intense common pride of race. But 
while Sicily has been and remains one of Italy's greatest 
problems, while normal settled government there seems still 
a dream, its people has a strength and an independence, a 
half-Oriental dignity, a latent fire, which has always made 
them the hope of the advanced patriots of Italy. 

The unbelievers in Italian nationality would point to the 
wide diversity of character, which parted the inhabitants of 
the dififerent states. There seemed Uttle in common between 
the heavy, painstaking Piedmontese and the light-hearted, 
idle, dissolute proletarian of Venice or Naples ; between the 
gentle, intelligent Tuscan and the passionate, sullen Sicilian ; 
between the activity and enterprise of Genoa or Lombardy 
and the dead stagnation of the Comarca. There was no 
conmion Italian stock ; Teuton blood predominated in the 
north, Greek blood in the Basilicata and Puglia ; Arabs and 
Normans and Spaniards had left their traces in Sicily, while 
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the old Italic and Etruscan stocks remained, perhaps with 
little mixture, in Tuscany and Umbria and the AbruzzL 
Different governments had trained them to varying social 
habits and widely dissimilar land systems, to activity or 
stagnation of industry, to high or low standards of edu- 
cation. Feudal customs were still strong in Piedmont and 
Naples and Sicily, while in Lombardy and Tuscany they 
were half-forgotten memories. But the existing states had 
not even the merit of recognizing the minor affinities of the 
populatiomu Bomagna gravitated to the states of the Po 
basin ; the Abruzzi and the Principati had more in commoa 
with the Roman border-coimtry than with Calabria. Sicily 
was divided less from any Italian state than from Naples ; 
and the worst municipal rivalries were between cities of the 
same state. And beneath the differences ran a common 
likeness. The remoteness of Piedmontese and NeapoHtan 
was no greater than that which divided Norman and Pro- 
vencal, Prussian and Bavarian, English and Irish; and 
the rich mixture of blood promised a resultant stock of 
virility and many-sidedness. Despite the dialects, Italy had 
a common tongue, a common name, a common memory of 
the days when she had ruled the world; and history was 
very real, where every district had its traditions of the great 
men and deeds of Rome. She had a common literature, & 
common possession of Dante and Ariosto and Macchiavelli. 
The great barrier of the Alps meant more than a geo- 
graphical expression, and necessities of trade preached every 
day against the partition of the peninsula. Despite the 
jealousies of Piedmont and Genoa, of Naples and Sicily, of 
Romagna and Rome ; despite the interests that pleaded the 
independence of each petty metropolis ; despite the greater 
differences that parted North and South, it was clear to 
thinkers like Napoleon and Alfieri and Mazzini that senti- 
ment and expediency alike would teach the different 
fractions to merge themselves in a great united Italy. 

To the hasty traveller belongs the monopoly of 
generalizing on the Italian character; a historian must go 
delicately even when he deals with particular sections and 
districts. Of the various classes that made up the Italian 
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people, first in power without doubt came the 150,000 
doolesiastics. The nearer, indeed, to Rome, the more the 
abuses of the Church stank in the nostrils ; but none the 
less the presence of Rome gave an unique power to its hold 
on Italian minds ; and its subtle net of influence reaching 
to every commune and hamlet in the land, its pomp of 
power, the support, however grudging, of the civil arm, its 
control of the schools, its authority over the marriage rite, 
its claim to open and shut the gates of heaven, gave it an 
unmeasured influence over a religious and imaginative, often 
superstitious, people. For the Italians were essentially not 
ojAj religious, but Catholic. A little rationalism had 
filtered in in the last century ; there was a certam fashion- 
able scepticism at Florence and Milan ; hypocrisy often held 
high state in church and court. But the masses of the 
people, high and low, even when they did not accept the 
whole Catholic doctrine, even when they abominated the 
Roman court or satirized the clergy, gave willing adhesion 
to the Catholic faith and ritual, and felt a sentimental pride- 
in the possession of the Papacy. The attacks of the govern- 
ments on the Church in the last century had already faded 
into a not very cordial alliance between it and the state. 
The attempts of after years to reform the discipline of the 
Church always aimed at reforming it within the pale of 
Catholicism;^ the abolition of ecclesiastical abuses, that 
followed the rise of constitutional government, was careful 
to disclaim hostility.' And at this moment it seemed not 
impossible that the Church might range itself with the 
nation. Though it had thrown in its lot with the Restora- 
tion, many a parish priest, many a monk, was a patriot and 
in a way a Liberal. Each revolution contributed its batch 
of martyr-priests. Especially in Lombardy and Sicily, the 
fire of patriotism burnt bright in sacristy and monastery. 
Sprung largely from the people, they shared the people's 
poverty* and hopes; and the earlier years of Pio Nono 
proved how easily the clergy might have been won to the 

^ See below, VoL IL, p. 125-6. ' See below, p. 393 ; VoL IL, pp. 3, 126 
* In 1867 the aTeiage stipend of a parish priest was 795 lire (under ;^32) : 
FrifiTMi* Vltalia, 355. 
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oational cause, if Rome had led the way. But the collapse 
of Pius' brief Liberalism showed that the Roman Curia coidd 
never become national, that, without far-reaching changes in 
its constitution, it, the most worldly and unteachable of 
courts, can never accept reform, that the Temporal Power 
stands, and must always stand, between Papal claims and 
Italian rights. 

It was often said that Italy possessed no landed aristoc- 
racy. This was true in the sense that there were few terri- 
torial magnates, and that even such as there were, were, except 
perhaps in Sicily and Calabria and in later years in Piedmont, 
absentees and dwellers in towns, and therefore had little of 
the influence of the English landed peer. The unnumbered 
counts of the north and centre, the dukes and princes of the 
south cheapened the prestige of a title. In Naples and 
Venice and Rome the nobles were corrupted and degenerate. 
In all the poUtical vicissitudes of the century the creation 
of a hereditary second chamber never seriously entered the 
head of an Italian politician. None the less their power 
was great, and often deserved. In Sicily they were onmi- 
potent, both because of their wealth and because they shared 
the great political passion of the people. The brilliant 
aristocracy of Milan made its wealth and capacity felt 
through Lombardy. The best of the nobles of Florence, 
sprung from the great mercantile families of the republic 
and the Medici rule, had identified themselves with all that 
was most progressive and improving in Tuscany. The 
military nobility of Piedmont, crass and out-of-date as it 
was, kept much of its feudal prestige and tradition of simple, 
solid patriotism. There was an unpretentiousness of life in 
their vast uncomfortable palaces, where they would rather 
see a masterpiece of the great painters than an easy chair 
or a warm fireside. And on the whole the Italian nobility, 
except in Piedmont and at Rome, was not exclusive. Li 
Tuscany, and partially in Lombardy, it had sprung from the 
bourgeoisie, and everywhere constant fresh creations fed it 
with new blood. The Universities, the free social life of the 
cities, the comparative absence of great wealth frised it 
more or less with the class beneath it. Its courtesy to all 
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daases awoke the marvel of German observers. And though 
much of it was worthless and discredited, there was a sec- 
tion of high note in every state, which identified itself with 
the best hopes of the nation. Every Liberal, even every 
Revolutionary movement could find its noble leaders; and 
if the middle classes can claim Mazzini and Manin, Gioberti 
and Farini and Battazzi, the nobles can boast that Santa Rosa 
and Fallavicino, D*Azeglio and Cavour and Ricasoli, the 
Bandieras and Pisacane sprang from their ranks. 

But the best life of the nation was in the middle classes. 
They had felt their power under the French rule ; Modena 
had had its famous school of civil servants ; as engineers, as 
scientists, as writers, men of abihty had had their chance. 
No class, therefore, suffered more from the repression, to 
which they were condemned at the Restoration. The civil 
service offered few attractions, for it meant selling help to 
the oppressors, and there was little hope of promotion, while 
in Lombardy the Austrians, in Piedmont the nobles, in the 
Papal States the mansignori monopolized the higher posts. 
Literature was a thorny path, with censors watching at every 
comer to crush out ori^nality or check the smallest incur- 
sion into politics. Italy indeed was fairly rich in writers; 
she had her philosophers in Galluppi and Rosmini and 
Romagnosi, her poets in Leopardi and Niccolini, her scholars 
in Mai and Mezzofanti, her novelist in Manzoni But 
Rossetti and Berchet had been driven into exile; and not 
only was political and social, even economic, literature almost 
Idiled out, but the expense and delay and uncertainty of 
obtaining the censor's imprimatur checked authorship of 
every kind. Literature often passed with difficulty from 
state to state ; the total number of new books and editions 
published in Italy in 1835 was 28 11, and the majority of 
these were probably reprints; in 1833 there were less than 
100 periodicals, mainly scientific or commercial^ The 
official gazettes, it was said, gave more space to the affairs 
of India and Japan than to those of Europe, and had no 
intelligence of contemporary politics. The Antologia was 
the only periodical, that took a place among the great Euro- 

^ CbhUl, MUano, I. 73 ; ItL, Ofrmutoria, U. 387. 
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pean reviews. Of journalism proper ihere was none* There 
was hardly more outlet in trada Protective duties and 
customs' -barriers, the absence of a common ooinage or 
common weights and measures, the official discouragement 
of banks were fatal to a vigorous manufacturing or com* 
mercial life. Except in some of the Lombard cities, and at 
Genoa and Leghorn, mercantile enterprise was hardly known* 
There was no at all important manufacture, except a silk- 
spinning industry in Lombardy and Piedmont; no great 
staple exports, except the raw silk of the north,^ the olivo- 
oil of the Genovesate and Lucca and Naples, the sulphur of 
Sicily. The whole export trade of the country was probably 
under ;f 18,000,000. Thus^ with little opening in the civU 
service or literature or trade, the young men who left the 
Universities crowded into law or medicine, to swell the ranks 
of the educated unemployed, bitterly feeling the social 
oppression, which snuffed out their ambitions and doomed 
them to an idle and profitless existence 

The bright spot in middle-class life was the Universities. 
The country boasted twenty-four with some 14,000 students. 
Those of Bologna and Naples bore a high repute; Turin, 
Home, Pavia, Padua, were justly proud of their position. It 
is not easy for an Englishman to realize what a part Italian 
Universities played in the life of the country ; always to the 
front in every national movement, destroying social barriers 
by their free democratic life, exercising through the great 
number of their scholars a preeminent influence on the 
action of the educated classe& It was not without reason 
that the governments suspected and harassed them. It 
was the Universities that supplied the spiritual fuel for the 
nationalist movement, that gave it its thinkers, its writers, 
sometimes its fighters. It was the professors at Bologna 
who led the revolution of 183 1, professors and students 
from Pisa and Pavia and Genoa, who were the soul of the 
volunteers in 1848, and who made up the largest section 
of Garibaldi's Thousand. The students might be often de- 
sultory, sentimental, excitable ; but there was a purity of 

^ Valued in 1835 at ;f 12,000,000 ; the oliTe-oil trade perhaps reached 
;f 2,000,000 to ;f 3,000,00a 
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life and motiye, a devotion to ideals, a readiness to pulse 
with the nation's life, to act rather than criticize, to follow 
their heroes even to the battlefield or dungeon, that made 
them the very salt of Italian society. 

The same causes, that cribbed the life of the middle 
classes, depressed the artisans. Their material condition, 
indeed, was comparatively a tolerable one ; though often far 
below a level of comfort in food and housing, the cheap living 
of a warm climate and the steadiness of an inelastic trade 
hept them from want. Of class ambition there seems to 
have been little. Italian manufacture was still mostly in 
the domestic stage, and there is little evidence of friction 
1>etween masters and men. Besides, in Piedmont at aU 
events, to strike was a crime, unless the courts decided that it 
was with just cause.^ Socialistic feeling was almost entirely 
Absent, even in 1 848. In a country, too, where they pro- 
bably did not exceed 15 per cent, of the population, the 
Artisans were too humble a factor to play any large part in 
the national life. But they were alert, intelligent, often 
fidrly educated, highly skilled in some minor industries. 
There were gondoliers and master-workmen at Venice of 
no little culture ; Guerrazzi's father, an artisan of Leghorn, 
was well read in the classics and Dante. And though the 
Artisans, as a body, took little or no part in the earHer 
revolutions, Toung Italy brought politics home to them, 
and they were the backbone of the Liberals in the later 
nationalist movement. The Five Days of Milan, the defence 
<xf Venice and Bologna proved their sturdiness and patriot- 
ism. The stratum below them varied much in the different 
cities. In Gtenoa and Leghorn and Palermo there was a 
mass of rough and uneducated unskilled labourers, of tough 
and manly fibre, but with wild passions, that drew them 
into every revolution and seldom left it unstained by crime. 
Rome had its populace of proud Trasteverines, idle, de- 
moralized by charities,, but generous and brave ; at first 
the Pope's loyalist supporters, afterwards his bitterest foes. 
Naples had its 40,000 laazarani, Venice its crowd of unem- 
ployed poor, both in their squalor and superstition a danger 

^ Seonomie Jawmal, December 1893. 
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to the state, though in time the Venetian nature hardened 
to a robuster patriotism, while that of the Neapolitan seemed 
incurable. 

But Italy was essentially a non-industrial country. Only 
six cities, Naples, Rome, Milan, Venice, Palermo, Turin, had 
over 1 00,000 inhabitants.^ The capitals of the eight states 
had an imited population of less than a million. Probably, 
at least 60 per cent, of the people depended directly on 
agriculture,* though, as in Sicily, this did not necessarily 
mean a village life. And miserable indeed was the plight 
of Italian tillage. Great tracts of the richest soil in Europe 
were given over to the malaria. With the continuous de- 
struction of forests, that went on in the earlier decades of 
the centuiy. the rivera made ever wider waste with their 
uncontrollable floods. And apart from the rich pastures 
and ricefields of parts of Lombardy and Piedmont, or the 
minute culture of the Valdamo, or improved olive and vine- 
yards and orange groves in a few favoured or progressive 
districts, the land gave a miserable return. The yield of 
wheat was twelve bushels per acre ; ^ the vines were, for 
the most part, carelessly cultivated, and the wine made in 
jprimitive fashion. The agricultural societies and improT- 
mg landlords had hardly come into existence, and even 
a quarter of a century later their attempts to improve 
methods and breeds and machinery made Uttle impression 
on the crass obstinacy of the peasants. The condition of 
the agricultural classes corresponded. The statistics of wide 
division of property are somewhat deceptive ; many of the 
small freeholds belonged to tradesmen, others were too small 
to yield a living.^ In the districts, indeed, where peasant 

^ In 1830 Naples exceeded 3cx),ooo ; the others ranged between 100,000 and 
200,00a Genoa and Florence had over 90,000 ; Bologna and Leghorn aboat 
7o^ooa 

* In i88t there were 32 per cent actually engaged in agrionltore, of 
whom two-thirds were males. Serristori, Due 8Mie, gives for Naples and 
Sicily 1,824,000 males engaged in agriculture oat of a population of about 
6,000,000 ; Oalindri, Saggio, gives for the Papal States an agricoltnral popu- 
lation of 1,176,000 ont of a total of 2,592,000. 

* This was the yield in 1882, Beanderk, op, eU. It coold not have been 
perceptibly higher in the early part of the century. 

* In 1866 the number of proprietors (exdnding Venetia and the Oomarca) 
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ownership or mezssedria tenancy was general, the farmers, 
though Hying hard and miserably housed, had a fixity of 
tenure and a certain security against privation, which made 
life tolerable to an abstemious people. The peasants had a 
bright-hearted childlike enjoyment of the present ; in sexual 
morality and sobriety they perhaps stood unequalled in 
Europe.^ But below them, little noticed by governments 
or revolutions, but laying up its store of trouble for the 
future, lay the sore and aching mass of Italian rural poverty. 
Their nusery imrelieved save by the princely charities,^ the 
famous hospitals and orphanages (and in the south even 
these failed), the agricultural labourers of Sicily and the 
Lombard plains, the rackrented peasants of parts of the 
Comarca and Campania, the migrant harvestmen, whom 
poverty drove from the Abruzzi to sow the Maremna with 
their bones, had a lot of hopeless misery, beside which that 
of the English fEkctory slave or Irish peasant was bright. ._ 
But the material misery of the rural masses had compara- \ 
tively little attention from the Liberals. It was inevitable \ 
that a movement, whose strength lay in the middle classes, 
and whose doctrines were those of the old Liberal school, 
should give more thought to the abuses of the government 
than to the social condition of the disinherited. Through 
all Italy the despotism, against which they rebelled, varied 
only in degree. The Austrian rule indeed had its redeem- 
ing featmres in its fEur and dignified judicial system and 
its admirable schools; that of Tuscany in its enlightened 
criminal law and free trade ; that of Piedmont in its strict 
and honourable civil service. Taxation, though high in re- 
lation to the poverty of the land, was only crushing in the 
South.' But outside Lombardy-Venetia and Parma there 
was no serious system of national education. In Piedmont 



2,871,439^ or 13.13 of the population, with an average-sized holding of 7} 
hectares. The size of holding was smallest in Lombardy, Naples, and Pied- 
mont ; highest In Tuscany, Romagna, the Marches, and Umbria : Galeotti, 
JMma leffidaturoj 142. 

^ Mittermeier, Oonditicni, 127-145 ; see below, VoL II., p. 305. 

' Jb,, 150-154; Gori, JUvolusiane, 278. 

* In 1834, IX lire per head in the Papal and Neapolitan states, 13 in 
Tnscany. 19 in Piedmont; at the same time, 45 in France: M. L. R. 
Soffgio, 261. 
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and the Papal States and Modena the law was cumbrous, 
antiquated, severe to a degree that discredited justice; it 
was only in the northern states that the Bench bore a 
creditable name. Exceptional courts protected the clergy 
in Piedmont and the Pope's dominions ; there was no trial 
by jury, no bail except in Naples and Tuscany; the criminal 
courts were open to the public only in Tuscany and Parma, 
and to a limited extent in Rome and Naple& The whole 
^ bias of judicial procedure was against the defendant even 
in ordinary crime, stiU more where the government was 
concerned ; and in times of civil commotion every infamous 
art was employed to secure conviction. Every state had its 
secret tribunals to follow in the wake of each political plot, 
with moral, sometimes physical, torture to assist them. And 
behind the secret tribunal stood, responsible to itself alone, 
sometimes half-independent of the government, the terrible 
power of the sbirri. Their spies were in the caf^, in the 
theatres, in men's households ; the confessional, the school, 
the post yielded to them their secrets, and the man who 
came imder their suspicion was doomed for life. They 
could ruin his career at the University, in the civil service, 
in trade ; they could prevent him from travelling, or sending 
his children to be educated away from home. And though 
the higher officials no doubt seldom acted from other than 
political motives, the common sbirro often used his power to 
crush his private enemies. It was this petty persecution of 
individuals, the cynical denial of justice, the intolerable 
interference in the privacy of home, that maddened Italians, 
and drove them to desperate protest and conspiracy. 

It was a minor grievance in comparison, that the poli- 
tical life of the nation was driven underground. But 
Italians could not be content, while there was no right of 
public meeting or association, while even agricultural and 
scientific societies were only tolerated and often frowned 
on, while there was little liberty of speech or writing, and 
it was only on purely economic questions that criticism 
of the government was tolerated. France, Spain, Portugal 
had their parliaments; but Italians had no control over 
taxation, no responsible executive, not even a consultative 
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voice in legislation. Even local government had little 
chance of vitality, for Napoleon had done much to destroy 
the vigorous municipal life of Italy, and the Restoration had 
no desire to revive it The rural communes indeed had 
everywhere hx greater powers than an English village pos- 
sessoB at the present day; but, judged by the continental 
standard, their liberties were not very wide, and they were 
subject to the petty and capricious interference of the 
central government. The municipalities of the great towns 
were under practically the same conditions. Provincial 
councils existed in Lombardy-Yenetia, Piedmont, Naples, 
and after 1832 in the Papal States, but nowhere except 
in the Austrian provinces had they any vigorous life or 
independence. The Central Congregatious of the Austrian 
provinces were in theory the germ of representative institu- 
tions ; but the fears of the government kept them tightly in 
hand, and it needed the great national impulse of 1 847 to 
give them voice. 

It was small blame to the Italians, if they lacked the 
commonplace virtues of citizenship, if they put their faith 
in theories and programmes, and wanted in patience and prac- 
tical capacity. These were the inevitable results of a system, 
that allowed no political training or responsibility. But the 
taunts of Lamartine and Niebuhr, that Italy was the land 
of the dead, were only the expression of foreign spleen or 
ignorance. The ferment that produced three revolutions in 
ten years, and the ever-recurring crop of small conspiracies ; 
the patriotism that rose up undLscouraged after each defeat, 
that sent Italian men to the scaffold and Italian women to 
widowhood, that for thirty years toiled and suffered in un- 
quenchable faith, bore testimony to the life that was within. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LA TER CARBONARI 
1823-1832 

BoiCANnoiBM : in Italy ; Manzoni ; the Antdogia; MazzinL The La.tbb 
Cabbonarl Position of Austria. The Concidono. The Papal 
States, 1823-30 : Leo XII. $ the ZeUmti Cardinals ; the Liberals in 
Bomagna. Revolution of CBsrrRAL Italt: Francis lY.'s plots; 
revolution at Bologna; the Temporal Power; Non-intervention; 
collapse of the first revolution; the '*new era"; the Memorandum 
of the Powers; second revolution of Bomagna; the French at 
Ancona ; character of the revolution. 

Meanwhile the revolutionary movement was only quiescent. 
Though it seemed crushed by the failure of the Neapolitan 
and Piedmontese revolutiohs and the fate of the Lombard 
conspirators, it had really entered on a new phase. The 
Conciliatore began the transition from the mere blind revolt 
against despotism to the thoughtful constructive movement, 
which cared more for intellectual and moral progress than 
for political change in itself. The movements of 1820—21 
were in Italy the finale of the drama, which began with the 
French Revolution ; the last struggles of the half-democratic 
half-military idea, which had governed the Napoleonic age. 
New forces, partly a development from it, partly a reaction 
against it, were coming into play. 

The Romanticist movement was much more than a 
phase of literary development. The Classicist school, 
against which it was a protest, was as much a phenomenon 
of politics and society as of literature ; and as such Napo- 
leon had appropriated it and turned it to his ends. Its 
style harmonized well with a system, that was based on 
positive and commonplace views of life, and dreaded the 
progressive and spiritual elements of national existence. 
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Its framework, modelled on the myths and history of 
Imperial Rome, was an instrument to the hands of one 
who took the Csesars for his model Its paganism appealed 
to a generation bred in the scepticism of the Revolution. 
It was inevitable therefore that the reaction against the 
Napoleonic order should seek a new form of literary expres- 
sion. The Germans went back to their national traditions, 
and discovered that the peoples of modem Europe had 
a history and legends and popular life, worthy of epic and 
lyric. But while the new school supplied the fire for the 
War of Liberation, inspired its songs, filled Germans with 
the belief in a great Fatherland, the spirit, that followed it 
from its medieval sources, made it the tool of the reaction, 
and its ultimate results in Germany were conservative and 
clerical Even before the Restoration the movement had 
passed to France. Men, who were weary of a system which 
lived entirely in the obvious and matter-of-fact, took refuge 
in the kingdom of dreams, and turned to the fantastic and 
marvellous. The logic of the Revolution had started from 
so many false premisses, that common-sense itself was dis- 
credited. The Revolution had apparently failed, and men 
turned to the past, with which it had violently broken, the 
past of monarchy and Catholicism. The great religious re- 
action, which De Maistre and Chateaubriand led, found in 
Romanticist literature matter and style exactly fitted to its 
purpose. They made it a revolt of art against science, of the 
spiritual against the material, of conventional morality against 
sensualism, of artificial society against the equality of man. 
In France, therefore, as in Germany, Romanticism, at all 
events in its earlier stages, helped the reaction. But even 
here by correcting the one-sidedness of the Revolution, and 
by being in its essence a protest against the present, it inevit- 
ably became in the long nm a revolutionary influence. 

When it passed to Italy, more from Germany and Eng- 
land than from France (it had as its teachers Byron and 
Macpherson,^ Schiller and (joethe), it took from the first a 
Liberal imprint. In Italy Catholicism had been practically 
unchallenged by the Revolution, and there was no room for 

' Oman was immensely popular. 
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a religious reaction. Romanticist literature sent the Italians^ 
like the Q^rmans, back to their past ; but their traditions,, 
which Sismondi had lately popularized, were of republics and 
vigorous civic life and democratic victories over Grerman 
feudalism. A few who, like Monti, clung to the classicist 
tradition, attacked the new school as a foreign importation, 
but its writings were accepted as the literature of progress 
by the great mass of earnest men. "Romanticist," said 
Pellico, " is synonymous with Liberal" The keen literary life 
of Milan, fiill of humanitarian sympathies, protested against 
the sterile classicist literature, whose " ideas," in Manzoni's 
indictment, " were impotent for good or evil, whose teaching 
was neither of duty nor hope, of glory nor wisdonL" Roman- 
ticism inspired Berchet to sing of the '* inexhaustible woe " 
of Italy. Foscolo had been to some extent imder its influ- 
ence, and his Jacopo Ortis was full of the despondency of the 
Grerman school, inevitable where tyranny shut up every 
outlet for endeavour; and its purity of passion and self- 
renunciation, its worship of Petrarch and Dante, its de- 
spairing but fervid patriotism, made it a power among the 
younger generation. But the prophet of Italian Romanticism 
.was Alessandro Manzoni He was a grandson of Beccaria, a 
genial, sensible Milanese, large-hearted and tolerant, a Qallio 
among enthusiasts; at heart, however, an ardent Catholic, 
whose '* Sacred Hynms " were fiill of the religious note. His 
Tragedies teemed with veiled political teaching, and their 
choruses became in after years the marching songs of the 
Volunteers. In 1827 he published I Promeasi Sposi, and the 
famous novel easily lent itself to the allegory intended by its 
author,^ of Italy simdered from her peace by foreign rule and 
social tyranny. Manzoni went to Uie people for his studies 
of character ; he discarded the romance of chivalry as much 
as the mythological poem, and his work had a true demo- 
cratic ring. But whatever were the political lessons that he 
mecmt to teach, Manzoni was convinced that the times were 
not ripe for revolution. His coxmtry must be morally healed 
before she could be politically regenerated. Practical Chris- 

^ Gantii, Manzoni, 183-190; 8ee Settembrini, Litteraturii, IIL 320-324; 
Benezio, JReffno, HI. 167. 
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^^i^ty, justice, self-sacrifice, were the only road to liberty, 
and so he preached a patient, dignified quietism, that had 
more to do with morals than politics. 

In close connection with Manzoni and his school, Yieus- 
seux, the Florentine librarian, and the Liberal noble, Capponi, 
founded (1820) the ArUologia in imitation of the Edinbv/rgh 
JRemew. Though its circulation was small,^ its influence was 
great : the leading Italian writers of the time. Carlo Troya^ 
Tommaseo, Leopardi, CoUetta, Mazzini, wrote in its pages. 
Its obiect was ** to represent Italian society and its moral 
and Uirary needs, to make Italy know itselff to bring before 
Itahans a national and not a mumcipal ideal" It was more 
definitely poUtical than Manzoni's work ; it was more closely 
in touch with the social reform movement, and in many 
respects was the direct precursor of the Moderate Nation- 
alista And round the Antologia grew up an eager group of 
Dante students in the footsteps of Foscolo and Gabriel 
Rossetti, and a school of history, which Romanticism had 
directed to the past glories of Italy. Carlo Troya at Naples, 
Cesare Balbo, the son of Prospero, at Turin, Capponi at 
Florence, made the middle ages known to their countrymen; 
and Rossetti and Berchet in their exile were writing patriotic 
songs and fierce philippics against Pope and princes.^ 

But history and romance only irritated men, who were 
wearing out their souls in rage against a brutal tyranny. 
Sensible and masculine as was much of Manzoni's teaching, its 
reverence for the priest, its acceptance of the whole Catholic 
dogma cotjld not content those who hated the one and 
doubted the other. "Manzoni grumbled, where Alfieri 
gnashed his teeth;" and a gospel, which taught non-re- 
sistance and universal forgiveness, rang false to men who 
fretted under present political wrong. The first note of 
oppodtion came from a young Leghorn lawyer. Guerrazzi 
(1827). I'^o ^0 Romanticists, he drew his scenes from 

^ In its eighth year it had 530 sabscribers, the majority in Tascanj. 

> Before 1800 there were Bixty-eight editions of Dante in Italy, between 
1800 and 1864 there were two hundred and thirty-eight : Vannacoi, NieooUm, 
I. 44. For the poUtical effects of the study of Dante, see Masdni, Opere, 
IV. 299. Marc Monaier remarks that *< the Italians regard the Divina Com- 
media as a kind of Pentateaoh.*' 
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the great medieval days of Italy. His writings, bitter, misan- 
thropic, hopeless, were the protest of a generous soul against 
oppression, and had a trumpet-note that told of revolt and 
battle. But his cynicism went far to spoil his work, and a 
sounder protest against the defects of Italian Romanticism 
came from Mazzini. He had learnt discontent from Byron 
and Foscolo, but had got a manlier fibre £rom the Bible and 
Dante and Roman history. Romanticism, he objected in 
brilliant but not quite fair criticism (1828), belonged to the 
individualist school ; it had no sense of personal or national 
mission, and therefore could not found a literature. It must 
become practical and political and didactic, and concern 
itself with the revival of national life. To a certain extent 
Mazzini was himself a Romanticist, but with him the school 
became intensely patriotic and radical With Manzoni poli- 
tical reform was to come through the personal ; with Mazzini 
personal reform was to come through the political.^ He 
made Romanticism a battle for liberty and independence. 
It aims," he said, ''at giving Italy an origLoal national 
literature, to voice eloquently the ideas and needs of the 
social movement." * 

Romanticism is the starting-point of modem political 
schools in Italy. In the sphere of ideas it marked the close 
of the Carbonaro period ; it was the direct precursor alike of 
Young Italy and the Moderates. But as yet its influence 
was only imperfectly felt in political action. Manzoni's 
system of moral reform required time ; Mazzini was not yet 
known as a politician. Politics were still in a transitional 
stage, retaining much of the old purely negative Liberal 
school, but with a new view of patience and earnestness, 
and something more social and constructive. The main 
direction of the reform movement still lay with the Car- 
bonari. After the collapse of the NeapoUtan Revolution, 
they had moved their Supreme Lodge to Paris, still the 
Mecca of European democracy. The society ceased to be 
purely Italian ; its chie&, Lafayette, Pepe, and Louis Philippe, 

^ Pesenti, Jtomantieitmo, 

B Mazzini, Opere, II. 60, 138. 
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were projecting a league of the Latiii nations to balance the 
Holy Alliance.^ But as it became cosmopolitan, it lost its 
earlier enthusiasms. Its religious and moral features dis- 
appeared, and it became the unthinking instrument of men, 
whose ideas, Liberal though they were, had little democratic 
fibre. Its lack of constructive doctrine, its remoteness from 
the masses of the people, promised ill for any revolution 
bom under its auspices. 

However little else they had in common, the Carbonari 
and the Romanticists shared equally in the hatred of Austria. 
Many a young Italian longed' to be at her throat, regardless 
of consequences. The revolutions of 1820-21 had given 
her the excuse to revive her pretensions to control the 
domestic concerns of the peninsula. She feared, or professed 
to fear, the triumph of republican imity, and after the Con- 
gresses of Laybach and Verona she openly posed as the 
mandatory of the Powers to guard the thrones of Italy from 
revolution.^ Alexander had come over to the reactionary 
camp : France was unfriendly but unwilling to act against 
her; the new spirit which Cannmg had given to Enghsh 
influence was hardly felt as yet in Europe. Secure from 
interference from without, she set herself to consolidate her 
position. She had her armies of occupation at Naples and 
Ancona; she intended to annex Tuscany, if the line of 
Lorraine became extinct ; she had still, perhaps, her designs 
on Romagna. Her agents and spies — cardinals, officers, 
lawyers — ^were at work in every state.' As Gijisti^ut jt^jbhe^ 
Italians " ate Austria in their bread." But the very evidence 
of her strength imdermined her influence. However readily 
the princes might fly to her for help in time of revolution, 
their pride revolted at her arrogant claims to patronage. 
Piedmont and Rome had again frustrated her attempts to 
form a postal league ; Charles Felix and Francis L of Naples 
successfiilly manoeuvred to get the armies of occupation 
withdrawn ; Leo XII. had been elected Pope in her teeth, 

^ Frost, Secret SocieUet, II. 1-9 ; Cantii, OnmUUma, II. 129. 
' Bianclii, DifUmaanat IV. 243. 

' Poggi, Storioj I. 510 ; Gualterio* Bi/volgimemH, I. 463 ; Manno, ItiforvMh 
tiom, x8-aa 
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and there was a great and growing suspicion between the 
Papal See and the great erastian Empire. 

The common distrust shaped itself into something of an 
active alliance. Of the details of the Condstorio little is 
certainly known; of its existence there can be no doubt. 
The restless Duke of Modena had turned to new schemes to 
enlarge his dominions, this time at the expense of Austria, 
and he foimd a party in the Church. Ever since the reaction 
of 1799 there had been a more or less defined society of 
" Sanfedists " ^ (followers of the Holy Faith), the "Don 
Quixotes of militant Catholicism/' in touch with, if not fused 
into, the Calderari of Naples and the Catholic Society of Pied- 
mont. Keactionary and ultramontane and intolerant as they 
were, they had a strain of nationalist sentiment, which made 
them regard Austria with unfriendly eyes as heiress of the 
Ohibelline attack upon the Papacy. How far the Sanfedists 
merged themselves in the more organised Condstorio, how 
far the latter expanded into a general plot, we can only 
guess. At all events Francis had some sort of understanding 
with the Zelanti^ of the Papal Court, possibly with the 
Kings of Piedmont and Naples, to partition Italy afresh at 
the expense of Austria and the House of Lorraina For 
this he was willing to approach the Carbonari, or at least 
that section which, under the name of Guelfs, looked kindly 
on the Papacy, and hoped to make it the rallying point of 
the national movement. There was much obscure intriguing 
for a compromise on a common nationalist policy.' 

All the time, underneath the workings of Carbonari and 
Concistorio, the popular discontent was making an explosion 
sooner or later inevitable. Romagna was now the focus 
round which every conspiracy centred. Hitherto the com- 

^ Ck>mpare the ''Congregation" in France and the *<ApoBtoUoal8'* in 
Spain. 

* See below, p. 117. 

' An estimate of the Conostortb moat depend largely on the credit to be 
given to Didier's Romt SouUrravnCt eapeoially 1. 146-153, first published in 1833. 
See also Witt, SoeidUt Seeritet, 26-33 ; Saint-Bdme, Carbonari, 207-212 ; Gantii, 
OnmUtoria, 11. 137-138; IIL 411-412; Carte segrete, II. 56, 67, 83, 90, 334; 
in. 50-60, 96-99; Bianchi, Ihusati, I. 318-319; Gualterio, op, cU,, 1.42-43; 
Foggi, Storia, I. 546-5491 558 ; Casati, Cor^fidonieri, I. 94. 
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parative mildness of Consalyi's rule, and the absence of an 
army possessed by Carbonaro ideas had saved the Papal 
States from revolt. But every year the misgovemment 
grew more intolerable. Consalvi had only been able to 
postpone the reaction. He hved to see it trimnphant, and 
his enemy, Delia Gtenga, Pope (August 1823). In spite of 
age and sickness, Leo XII. was an alert and busy ruler. 
His settled aim was to establish the theocracy in its strictest 
form, to restore the pre-Revolution order, to exterminate 
all shapes of Liberalism. His *' Congregation of State " made 
the Cardinals once more supreme over the government. He 
gave the nobles back many of their privileges, placed 
education and charities in the exclusive grip of the clergy, 
disqualified the Jews from holding property and drove them 
to hear sermons. It was part of his scheme that the 
hierarchic state must be free from foreign intrusion, and for 
this Leo was prepared to throw down the gauntlet to 
Austria, which little relished the prospect of aggressive 
ultramontanism. His nationalism, such as it was, was not 
the only well-meant chapter in his policy. However obscur- 
antist and impossible it may have been, he had, no doubt, a 
dream of a state preeminent in piety and orthodoxy, where, 
though Liberals might be fiercely persecuted, the plain moral 
virtues would flourish, and government provide for the 
comfort of a conforming people. There were efforts to 
reform Roman morals, so drastic as to induce an exodus of 
high-placed sinners to more tolerant Tuscany. Leo's edicts 
show some care for the Roman poor, and his educational 
Bull was a well-meant effort to put down scholastic abusesL 
But while he tried to dragoon his people into virtue, his 
reforms left undisturbed the vices of the Roman court. 
Mffli might be driven to church, and Lenten abstinence 
enforced, but, while Cardinals plundered the treasury, and 
the police harried the poor, the obtrusive religiosity of the 
government could only move contempt.^ 

On Leo's death in 1829 ^^^ struggle was revived in the 
conclave between the partisans of Austria and the Zelanti 
Cardinals, who desired an independent and ultramontane 

1 CfarU aegrtUt L 341 ; Salyagni, C^rU Romaina^ III. 67. 
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Pope. The Papal Court was a traditional battleground of 
Austrian and French diplomacy, and the Zelanti naturally 
looked to France for patronage. In spite of it, Albani, the 
leader of the pro- Austrian cardinals, manoeuvred the elec- 
tion of his candidate. Cardinal Castiglioni became Pope 
Pius Yin., and Albani, a rich irreligious man, with hands 
soiled in commercial speculations, was his Secretary of State. 
Pius' short reign of twenty months was imeventful, and his 
death in November 1830 saw a repetition of the intrigues. 
The Zelanti avenged their defeat, Mauro Cappellari was 
elected Pope as Gregory XYI., and Leo's secretary, Bemetti, 
returned to office. 

Gregory had lighted on troublous times. It was the 
year of revolution, and the Papal question had passed beyond 
the diplomatic duel of France and Austria. The trans- 
Apennine provinces were honeycombed with Carbonarism, 
and the secret societies recruited even from the officials and 
police. Five years before, Leo had sent Cardinal Rivarola 
to crush them (1825), but all his hideous severity failed, 
and a succession of attempts on his Ufe frightened him back 
to Rome. There was almost open revolt in some of the 
cities, and so dangerous looked the future that, even before 
Leo's death, Bemetti had predicted that the days of the 
Temporal Power were numbered. The July Revolution 
brought the ferment to Ajiea4i_. The Parisian Carbonari 
had been industriously connecting the threads of insurrec- 
tion in North and Central Italy. Before the Revolution, 
and in the early days of the Orleanist monarchy, the 
plotting went on briskly imder Louis Philippe's patronage. 
Duke Francis was ready to lead a crusade against Austria, 
or partition the Pope's dominions, provided that France 
would secure him by promising her support. Protesting 
himself "a true Italian," he opened negotiations with Menotti 
and Misley, the leaders of the Modenese Liberals, and the 
credulous patriots of North Italy were ready to look to him 
as a possible royal leader. In close touch with Menotti, the 
Carbonaro lodges at Bologna and Rome were preparing for 
insurrection, and had fixed the outbreak for an early day of 
Februaiy. But Francis found he had embarked on too 
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liazardoTis a venture. He had clearer proof than the other 
conspirators that that ''abyss of roguery," Louis Philippe, 
was plotting treachery, perhaps that he had abready betrayed 
him to Austria. Much mystery hangs on the Duke's rela- 
tions with Menotti and Misley,^ but whatever may have 
been his promises to them, he was preparing to repudiate 
them and buy himself back into Austrian favour by a 
daring stroke. A premature rising at Rome, while the 
Conclave that elected Gregory was sitting, had been easily 
put down. The news of its failure decided Francis to act. 
On the night of February 3 (i83i)his troops surrounded 
Menotti's house, and capturing the conspirators assembled 
there, he sent an express to fetch the executioner. But it 
was too late. Bologna rose next morning, and many who 
had small sympathy with the Carbonari threw themselves 
into a movement that promised an escape from Papal rule. 
The soldiers fraternized or retired; the frightened Pro- 
legate nominated a Provisional Government and withdrew. 
As soon as the news reached Modena, Francis fled, takinof 
his prisoners mth him. The Duchess of Parma foUowed 
and from Bologna to Piacenza the country was in the hands 
of the Liberals. The Revolution spread rapidly through 
Romagna; within three days of the Bologna revolt, Forli, 
Rimini, Ravenna, Ferrara had risen; by the 9th it had 
reached Pesaro, Ancona, and Perugia. The rest of Umbria 
and the Southern Marches sent in their adhesion a fortnight 
later, as the Liberal army under Sercognani passed through. 
In less than three weeks aU Romagna, the Marches, and 
Umbria down to Temi and Nami had thrown off Papal 
rule. There was no opposition; the troops, the municipal 
ofScers, the civil servants quietly adhered. Even most of 
the priests, and here and there a bishop submitted with 
apparent willingness.^ Never had revolution been made 
with more perfect quiet and unanimity. 

The I^ovisional Grovemment declared the Temporal 
Power abolished in the province of Bologna^ and ordered 

^ The eTidenoe Ib collected in TiTaroni, DoiiMmo Atuiriaco, I. 625-627 ; 
■ee Poggi, op. eit, I. 557-5^1 ; 11. 56. 
s Zanolini, RivoUitiane, lo, 13, 25. 
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elections for a National Assembly. Delegates came from 
all the cities of the Legations and Marches, and from Umbria 
as far as Perugia and Spoleto, and as soon as they met, they 
stamped the national intention of the movement by naming 
themselves the " Assembly of deputies of the Free Provinces 
of Italy/' and the revolted districts ''The' United Italian 
Provinces."^ On February 19, Sercognani with their 
army was at Otricoli, fifteen leagues from Bome. Here the 
Bologna government halted him, doubting what reception he 
might find at Bome, but young Louis Bonaparte, who had 
been thought of as a figurehead for the revolution, after writ- 
ing with boyish impudence to advise the Pope to surrender 
the Temporal Power, was preparing on his own account a 
quixotic attack on the city.^ The Boman government was 
in consternation. There was no real power of resistance. 
Bemetti had appealed to the loyalty of the peasants and the 
Bomans, but there had been two attempted risings in the 
capital, and few except the poor of the Trasteverine quarter 
had responded to his calL The Pope was probably intending 
flight, and Bemetti was ready to compromise on any terms.' 
But Austria was already on the way to save the Papal 
power from its imminent iin. The revolutionary gov^ 
ment had assumed from the first that France would prot-ect 
it from a foreign attack. One of the formulas of the July 
Bevolution had been that no state should be allowed to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of another. The French 
ministers had protested that they would never permit the 
principle of non-intervention to be violated ; they had helped 
the Italian exiles to reach Bomagna, and promised that if 
Austria intervened, France would fight.^ But they sent 
Mettemich private messages that their brave words meant 
nothing,^ and the old statesman, reassured, contemptuously 
disregarded French bravado. When Casimir-PSrier, whose 

^ MitceUtmeous DoewMnU, No. 4 ; Bivitta Europea^ XIX. 461-462. 
> Vicini, lUvolusumef 172; ciauie Mgreie, 11. 408; Rtine NorUnae^ 56; 
Nisoo, Franceico /., 53. 
' Vesi, RivoUasionCf 31. 

* BSaachi, op. cit,. III. 45 ; Gnalterio, cp. cU., I. 28-31, 80 n. ; Palmieri de' 
Miocich^, Le due cPOrUant, 30 ; Louis Blanc, Zke aiUf II. 204 ; OouvememeiU 
de JwUetf 11-34 i Pope, Memoin, III. 290-301 ; Vimercati, Higtoire, I. 6a 

* Bianchl, op. cU., III. 58, 345 ; Fjffe, Modem Europe, II. 401-402. 
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appointment to the ministry marked the King's final severanoe 
£rom the Revolution, declared that *' the blood of Frenchmen 
belonged to France alone/' he knew that he could act. The 
Austrians easily overran Parma and Modena (February 25. 
to March 6), and the Duke, returning with his Austrian 
escort, sent Menotti to the scaffold. Zucchi, an ex-general 
of Napoleon's army, who commanded the Modenese in- 
surgents, retired with his troops to the Romagnuol frontier, 
but the Bolognese government, in pedantic observance of the 
non-intervention formula, and still hoping against light that 
France would insist on its observance, treated Zucchi's men as 
belligerents entering a neutral territory and disarmed them. 
*'None of our people," they said, "shall take part in our 
neighbours' quarrels." Their action gave the lie to their 
high-sounding phrases of unity and nationaUty. They had 
no heart for danger. They had, it is true, only 7000 ill- 
disciplined though enthusiastic men, and most of these were 
with Sercognani in Umbria. But a spirited defence would 
have roused the country, and the events of seventeen years 
later showed what possibilities of resistance lay in the 
Solognese. Had they kept the Austrians at bay for a few 
weeks, the excitement in France might have forced the 
Paris government to act. But they tamely withdrew to 
Ancona, and the Austrians entered Bologna without a shot 
(March 21). Pressing on along the Emilian Way, they 
•encountered Zucchi's small force at Rimini, and were beaten 
back with loss. But Zucchi retired to a better position at 
Ancona, and arrived there to find that the Provisional 
Government had capitulated to the Pope's agent on the bare 
promise that an amnesty should be granted (March 27). 
One member, Mamiani, refused to sign, and the bolder 
spirits had advocated a rush on Rome with Sercognani's 
troops. But their colleagues still feared the temper of the 
Romans and the probability that France would intervene to 
defend the Papacy.^ The more timid counsel prevailed, and 
with the disbandhig of Zucchi's and Sercognani's men the 
three- weeks-old Revolution ignominiously collapsed. 

It seemed to have died as easily as it was bom. The 

^ Zanolini, op, eU.,20; VanDucoi, MarUri, 347~34& 
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Austrians laid the conquered provinces at the Pope's feet. 
Bemetti announced a " new era " of beneficent goyemment,^ 
and initiated it by repudiating the armistice and allowing 
his troops to shoot down the citizens of Rimini in cold blood. 
But it was by no means an unchequered victory. The 
fEkilure of the Revolution only transferred the Roman ques- 
tion to the hands of the diplomatists. Even Casimir-P6rier 
wafl irritated at Mettemich's prompt action, and public 
opinion in France would not allow him to leave Austria sole 
champion of the Papacy. His policy was to get the Austrians 
out of Romagna, and extort firom the Pope sufficient reforms 
to allow the coimtry to settle down. Mettemich, for his 
part, was anxious to assist him against the Liberal opposi- 
tion, and was willing, at least partially, to withdraw the army 
of occupation. But the other Powers could not allow 
the question to become a struggle for precedence between 
Austria and France. Papal misrule was too crying a 
scandal, too perennial a source of disturbance to the peace 
of Europe. The representatives of the Great Powers met at 
Rome to arrange for the withdrawal of the Austrian troops, 
and discuss remedies for the misgovemment. England, 
France, Prussia urged large measures of reform; Austria 
and Russia opposed. But nominally the latter gave way, 
and a Memorandum was presented to the Pope (May lo), 
demanding the admission of the laity to the whole civil ser- 
vice and Bench, and general remedies beginning with muni- 
cipal reform. England, however, was alone in earnest, and 
Bemetti knew that he need not take too seriously the ad- 
monitions of the Conference. He threatened to stir the 
Catholics and Legitimists in France; and Casimir-P^rier 
was content to see the Austrians removed from Romagna, 
and win some nominal concessions that would satisfy French 
opinion. Austria and Russia secretly worked against the 
Memorandimi, and Bemetti knew that it was enough to 
promise Provincial Coimcils and the admission of more lay- 
men into the government. The Conference broke up in 
July, the English representative protesting that not one of 

^ Boman landlords were forbidden to raise rents on sitting tenants for a 
year : MiteeUaneoug £dieti. No. 72. 
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its recommendations had been fully adopted. A few days 
after, the Austrians withdrew from Papal territory. 

Their departure left the government as powerless as 
before. The vague promises of reform contented nobody, 
and as soon as the Austrians had gone, revolt broke out 
again through almost all Romagna. The tricolor was worn, 
no taxes were remitted to Rome, and a practically indepen- 
dent government ruled the Legations of Bologna, Ravenna, 
and Forll. But the Romagnuols were ready now to give 
up separation and even Home Rule, provided that Rome 
would guarantee their very modest programme of reform, 
withdraw its troops, and allow them to arm a citizen guard. 
Bemetti temporized ; but the Romagnuols were ready to 
meet him half-way, when the hopes of a settlement were 
suddenly dashed by edicts from Rome, which closed the 
Universities for a year and increased the land-tax (October). 
A meeting of delegates summoned to Bologna ordered the 
citizen guard to discard the Papal uniform. It was meant 
as a threat of rebellion, and the publication of Bemetti's 
Code,^ despite its concessions, only roused opposition to its 
defecta An agitation, led by the Bolognese bar, compelled 
the authorities to suspend its introduction ; and on Christ- 
mas Day the delegates summoned a parliament from the 
three Legations. It was an act of overt rebellion, and Ber- 
netti refused to wait longer. The four Powers (for England 
dissented) encouraged him to demand unconditional sub- 
mission. France, anxious above aU things to avoid another 
Austrian occupation, urged that the revolt should be sup- 
pressed by Papal or Piedmontese troops ; and Bemetti, eager 
as they not to call in the Austrians, sent Albani with a 
strong native force. Two thousand volunteers fought bravely 
but ineffectually at Cesena (January 20, 1832); and the 
Papal troops sacked the city even to its churches,^ and plun- 
dered unresisting Forli. Bologna might stiU have made a 
defence, but the advance of an Austrian force crushed hope, 
and the city was glad to save itself from Papal outrage by 
admitting an Austrian garrison. 

^ See above, p. 76. 
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This brought France again on the scene. Austria had 
stolen a march, and the Paris government had to cabn the 
irritation of the country. It sent a force te occupy Ancona 
(February 22), and the French Liberals hailed the move as 
the prelude to a war of liberation. The Dubois talked of 
'' the inevitable struggle," and Galloy, the commander of the 
expedition, took down the Papal arms and released the 
political prisoners, while his men sang the Marseillaise. 
GkJloy probably exceeded his instructions;^ and when 
Bemetti threatened to break off diplomatic relations ' and 
Russia menaced war, the government brusquely reversed its 
policy and ate dust. France and Austria made friends over 
the grave of Liberal hopes, and Palmerston could do no more 
than make a barren protest. 

The Revolution of Romagna has been hardly dealt with. 
The irresolution and incapacity of its leaders, their pedantic 
faith in formulas, their incapacity to lead admit of no 
apology. The lawyers and professors, who directed it, had 
small experience of public life; they tried to move men 
with academic maxims, and despised tiie more vital spiritual 
forces of a revolution. There was no popular fibre in them ; 
Yicini, the president, was old and feeble ; ' Zucchi distrusted 
the volunteers, Armandi, another general, branded Italian 
Unity as an Utopia. And so the people, who welcomed the 
revolution at its outset, soon cooled into indifference, and 
never learnt their own responsibility and place in the new 
order. Men, who, under good leadership, would have fought 
and perhaps conquered, found themselves isolated and para- 
lysed, and resigned themselves with hardly a struggle to the 
old hated rule. And yet it was an advance on the earlier 
revolutiona In some respects it even went in advance of 
popular feeling; for, scrupulously deferential as it was to 
religious sentiment, its abolition of the Temporal Power 
scandalized the masses in the villages and small towns.^ In 
spite of the disarming of Zucchi's men, it voiced, however 

^ Oouvemetnent de JwlUt, 34. 

' Biaaohi, op. oi^, III. iii. I do not credit Poggi, Storia^ II. 47. 
' The cha^e that he tried to revire the old oligarohio Senate of Bologna 
was nntrne : Riv. gtor. dd rinorg,, I. 336. 
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uncertamly, the national and propagandist side of the demo- 
cratic movement. Ten years before, the nationalist aspira- 
tions of the Piedmontese peeped timidly from behind the 
provincial ambitions of the subalpine state. Romagna 
claimed no hegemony; she was willing to admit aU free 
provinces on equal terms. The title of her government, 
the ambition to make Rome the capital of the new state, 
showed how thoroughly national were the aims of some at 
least of the insurgents.^ Italian Liberalism, too, had broad- 
ened socially. Democracy no longer paraded in military 
full-dress ; it had spread from the army and the lawyers to 
the tradesmen and the artisans. It had become middle- 
class and unostentatious, and if it lacked capacity and 
enthusiasm, it had gained a certain plain solidity. There 
was a disinterestedness and probity in the movement, which 
testified to the new spirit; and the social reforms, which 
had been forgotten by the revolutions of 1820-21, came to 
the front in a long list of practical improvements in law and 
taxation and social liberty. 

1 Bianohi, Zwehi^ 106-107; Vlcini, op. eU,, 1x3, 167, 171. 
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None the less it left a bitter sense of failure in the minds 
of the younger Liberals. It humiliated them that a few 
thousand Austrians should have been enough to crush the 
national rising, that the masses should have shown such 
apathy, that the leaders should have proved themselves so 
unequal to their work. The Carbonari twice had led a 
popular rising, and twice had failed. A new organisation, 
was needed with more vitality and force than theirs. The 
movement found its leader in Guiseppe Mazzini, the yoimg 
critic of the Romanticists. He was bom at Gtonoa in 1805, 
and was almost a youth when he contributed to the AntologioL. 
When his literary career was ruined by the suspicions of the 
Piedmontese government, he threw himself into political 
agitation, and at twenty-five years found himself a prisoner. 
In the fortress of Savona the young conspirator worked out 
his revolutionary scheme. The Carbonaro revolutions had 
failed, so ran his criticism, because their leaders were men 
of small capacity or originality, selected more because of 
their years and position than for better claims. They had 
no progranmie beyond the overthrow of the absolutist 
governments, no social outlook beyond industrial freedom 
and a presentable system of law and education. They might 

196 
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have succeeded under a free goyemment ; but the tyrannj 
<x>uld only be overthrown bj revolution, and that needed 
leaders with a confidence and energy that they did not 
possess. It was time for new ideas and new men. " Place 
the young," he said, " at the head of the revolution, make 
them feel they have a noble part to play, fire them with 
praise, give them the word of power, then hurl them on the 
Austrians."^ ''Young Italy," as he called his association, 
must be, like the Carbonari, a secret society ; otherwise it 
would be stamped out. But it was to be much more than 
a conspiracy; its members must not act from blind obedience 
but from personal conviction ; its poUcy must look beyond 
the liberation of Italy to the intellectual and social uplifting 
of the masses of her people. Thus Young Italy would 
be a moral power, with the faith and brotherliness of a re- 
ligion. There was something of the smug and fantastic in 
the picture; but it was a noble and daring conception. 
Mazzini was young and poor, hardly known outside Genoa ; 
but when he was allowed to exchange prison for exile 
(February 1 8 3 1 ), and from his press at Marseilles circulated 
his writings through Italy, the new school quickly supplanted 
Carbonarism, and its broad nebulous doctrines, its vision of 
social redemption and national glory, the passionate and 
intolerant dogmatism of the young revolutionist himself 
fired the vague impatience of thinking Italians, who were 
groping for a leader. 

Mazzini parted himself at once from Guerrazzi's im- 
potent criticism and Manzoni's opposite ideal of concen- 
tration on the smaller duties of Ufe. Life was to him 
much more than the cultivation of the passive virtues. 
To the growing host of his disciples he preached action, 
strenuousness, imion ; more preparation for revolution, more 
vigour when it came ; a programme in harmony with " the 
social ideal of the coming age." Without the masses re- 
volution could not conquer, and the masses "had come 
by sad experience to look on revolutions as Dead-sea fruit." 
llie Liberals must hold high their social aim. ''Tell the 
people you will free them from the tyranny of princes, 

^ Muzini, Opere, I. 205-206. 
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from the insults of officials, from the oppression of the 
privileged and rich ; then and then only, when the masses 
begin to stir, point to Lombardy and preach war on the 
Austrian." And at the same time Young Italy, true to 
its religious mark, must satisfy a nobler thirst. There 
was not only the Austrian to fight, but the ''dissensions 
and vices, the impatience and hopelessness, that come of 
servitude." Passionately Mazzini appealed to writers to 
give themselves to practical work; to bring literature to 
the people, to tell them of their history in books and 
almanacks and pamphlets. ''Emancipate the intellect; in 
the name of your country and your own glory, march/' 
And to inspire them, he lifted up the vision of the new 
Italy, a highly-organised democratic state, free from diplo- 
matic entanglements, ruled on new and bold lines in the 
interest of the people. The belief in a national mission 
was the comer-stone of his politics. Like Gioberti after 
him, the current depreciation of his country drove him into 
hyperbole, and he painted Italy initiating a new life among 
the nations, Rome a third time the world's teacher, reconciling 
Roman justice and Christian altruism in the new social gospeL^ 
This new Italy must be republican and indivisible^ 
The royalists in Piedmont, he owned, possibly in the 
other states, might join in the attack on Austria; the 
advantages that a royal leader would bring were obvious — 
the standing army, the treasure, the comparative absence 
of diplomatic difficulties. But these would be more than 
neutralized by the jealousies, which would assuredly alienate 
the other princes. The circumstances of Italy,- all her 
traditions, all her great memories, he claimed for republic- 
anism. A royalist war of liberty, even if it brought a 
constitution in its wake, would leave the social fabric still 
unmended. And in the Republic Mazzini saw the ideal 
conmionwealth, where privilege was banished, where the 
poor were made the state's first care, where association 
and education opened an infinite vista of progress.' With 

1 lb,, I. 40, 73, 82; III. 307 ; V. 73, 250-252. He spoke of the "moral 
primacy " of Italy ten years before Gioberti : Mario, Mamnif 207. 
' Mazzini, Opere, III. 212-224, 235-247; Mario, op!eiL, 206-207. 
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sach a vision before their eyes, the people, he had per- 
suaded himself, would rise in mass to expel the Austrians. 
He alwajrs had before him the example of the Spanish 
War of Liberation. The standing armies might be swept 
into the movement, but the burden of the war must be 
borne by volunteers. Much of Italy was admirably made 
for guerilla fighting : the Alps and Apennines, the Lombard 
plain with its network of canals. Austria could not stand, 
he believed, before the strength of twenty-five millions of 
men, imdisciplined though they be. 

Even dearer to Mazzini than the Republic was Italian 
Unity. Few as yet dared to believe in its possibility. 
Provincial life, in spite of Napoleon's work of centraliza- 
tion, was still strong; provincial animosities, though on 
the wane, were too deeply rooted to disappear in one 
generation. Each capital rejoiced in its little court, and 
dung jealously to its metropolitan prestige. The armies 
were attached each to its prince, and felt no interest in 
Italy. The Papacy was irreconcilably hostile to a great 
Italian state. The House of Savoy, however it might 
fix its eyes on a North Italian Kingdom, had no thought 
of fusion with the Centre or South. It was Mazzini's 
faith that made an united Italy possible, that led men 
beyond the existing fact, beyond the schemes of federation, 
that till now had been the utmost bourn of national 
hope, on to what seemed the Utopian and impossible, but 
which his teaching was to make the gospel of his nation. 
Only through \mity, he believed and made them believe, 
could Italy be strong and democratic; only when Rome 
became her capital, could she hold her place among the 
nations of Europe and teach a nobler ideal of government.^ 

While such were the aims of revolution, its instrument 
must be the secret society. It was easy for critics to attack 
the *' sects," to say with Foscolo, that '' while Italians aspired 
to liberty, they conspired to servitude." The defects of the 
secret society were obvious ; its mystery and ritual played 
to a feeble sentimentalism that was a bad school for action ; 
the chiefii had an uncontrolled and irresponsible power, that 

1 Ifaziini, Opere^ L 112, 1x8, 314; III. 210-233. 
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might lead the society into short cuts by muddy paths ; its 
paper perfection, its easy constitution-building gave a dis- 
taste for commonplace endeavour. Mazzini could not save 
Young Italy from being the prey of the detective and the 
a>gerU provocateur ; even he resorted to the wire-pulling and 
the dictatorial impatience, with which his enemies accurately 
enough reproached him. But there was no alternative. In 
a country where the mildest criticism of government was 
pimished, where there was not even a germ of representa- 
tive institutions, secret organisation and the secret press 
were the only resources left to the reformer. In after years, 
when the princes had been touched by the nationalist 
spirit, it was safe for D'Azeglio to preach '* conspiracy in the 
light of day.*' In the 'sos, open agitation meant military 
law and the state prison. 

, Mazzini's hopes have been realized only in part. Secret 
societies have generally been powerless against the gold and 
steel of an omnipresent government; they have none the 
less been potent disseminators of ideas. Mazzini's work, 
from its clear high dawn to its dark and misty close, broke 
ineffectually against the obstacles that must meet the pure 
revolutionist ; — the forces of inertia^ which coimt for legions 
on the side of an established government ; the impossibility 
of making an ill-armed and undisciplined population step into 
the field to face bayonets and artillery ; and even if success 
comes at first, the ignorance of maaagement and affairs 
that paralyses the amateur statesman, unless he has trained 
administrators behind him. And Mazzini, with all his 
energy, all his enthusiasm for details, somehow did not make 
things march. He always underrated the obstacles in front 
of him. He was, even apart from the irritability which 
may be pardoned to his misfortunes, a difficult man to work 
with. In old age he became, as many a conspirator tends 
to be, a mere mischief-maker. Nor was he more successful 
in moulding his country to his ideal. The Republic, the 
social reconstruction, have proved a dream. The former 
was probably neither possible nor desirable; and in time 
May^THTii himself, save in moments of obstinate unreason, came 
to realise that Italy was too conservative, too monarchical, 
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perhaps too stagnant, for his titanic schemes. None the less 
he made Italy. His mistakes in action have been far out- 
balanced by his mighty and fruitful influence. It was not 
only that he practically created the belief in Italian Unity, 
that he gave new force to the crusade against the Austrian; 
he lifted the nationalist movement from the low level of the 
Carbonari and the Concistorio, and made it, as he conceived 
it, a religion. He stamped it with his own moral fervour, 
and gave it the strength that could survive long waiting and 
disappointment and struggle on to victory. He had the 
genius to see that men require rmselfish motives to stir them 
to noble deeds, that they will never rise above themselves 
save for a great and good cause, that it needs some sacred 
idea which goes to the souls of men, to move them to action 
that means loss of love or home or life. 

It needed a nature of purest temper to do this. The 
popular conception of Mazzini as a tyrannicide, who sank 
the man in the conspirator, is as much a travesty as such 
pictures usually are. He was by instinct and training a 
student; the first interests of his mind were literary. His 
nature was womanly in its gentleness and purity, and, though 
its melancholy darkened into morbidness among the disap- 
pointments and privations of exile, its sincerity and noble- 
ness and absolute disinterestedness won him the devotion, 
ahnost the adoration, of the men and women who were his 
fii^ids. It was a sense of duty that took him into politics ; 
though much of the framework of his mind was Catholic, 
he was a Puritan in his intense conscientiousness, a Puritan, 
too, in his inability to see the other side of the question. His 
political beliefs were to him articles of faith that admitted 
no questioning ; wrong politics to him implied wrong morals ; 
he was dogmatic, intolerant, too forward to obtrude the 
belief that he and no other was the true prophet; and 
though in after life he sometimes compromised, it was 
always agtunst the grain, and with a half-sense of wrong- 
doing. None the less he stands first among the makers 
of Italy. As a man of action he failed; as philosopher, 
he was too loose a thinker to be a successful framer of 
a system; but as moralist, as inspirer, he stands on a 
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pinnacle where he has no rival, a prophet to Italy and to 
the world. 

The immediate result of Mazzini's teaching was to fan 
to a blaze the embers of Italian nationality. Apart from 
questions of unity or federation, of monarchy or republic, 
it concentrated Italian politics on the vital point of Inde- 
pendence. All the memories of Roman greatness, the 
revived study of Dante, the tradition of the medieval 
struggle with the '' barbarian," of the Lombard League and 
Pontida, the new sense of nationality that had conquered 
Napoleon, and which Mazzini was formulating into an article 
of democratic faith, all combined to make alien rule yet 
more intolerable, and added to the hopes of Italian Indepen- 
dence the passion of a religious instinct * Mazzini, like many 
of the Carbonari, looked to Piedmont as the starting-point 
of the national movement. Ferdinand 11. had forgotten his 
brief mood of liberalism,^ and destroyed for ever the chances 
of Neapolitan hegemony. Romagna was discredited by her 
recent failure. Despite the unpromising materials in Pied- 
mont, there was a growmg conviction among the more far- 
sighted patriots that here lay the fairest hopes of Italy. 
The stubborn recalcitrancy of the Savoy Kings to Austria's 
efforts to draw them in her train, the military strength of 
the little kingdom, the fiery Liberalism of Genoa, the 
vicinity to Milan and the Austrian border, the still flickering 
belief in Charles Albert, all conspired to make Piedmont 
the cynosure of Italian ambitions. 

On the surface, however, the state made little sign of 
responding to these hopes. Its quiet dull progress, its com- 
parative prosperity were ill calculated to stimulate the faint 
and leaderless Liberalism of the time. Still there were marks 
of progressive feeling, which found encouragement in the 
Spanish and Greek revolutions, and had its relations with the 
new Carbonarism. In 1830 a plot to extort a constitution 
was feebly hatched by Brofferio and Giacomo Durando, and 
had its partisans in the army and bar. Again the conspirators 
looked for Charles Albert's patronage, but they had built 

^ Bee below, p. 138. 
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their hopes on sand, and their ill-laid schemes paused, till 
the government had scent and nipped them. At the moment 
Charles Felix died, and Charles Albert ascended the throne 
(April 1 831). It was not without difficulty that he had 
preserved his title to the crown. His cousin had gone to the 
Congress at Verona ( 1 8 2 2), to persuade the Allies to bar him 
from the presumptive heirship. If the Salic Law were re- 
pealed in Piedmont, Francis of Modena would succeed through 
the rights of his wife, a daughter of Victor Emmanuel. But 
Fossombroni enlisted France and Russia in Charles Albert's 
cause, and Tallejrrand threatened war rather than see one, 
who was practically an Austrian prince, master of Piedmont 
and Savoy. Mettemich, whatever may have been his secret 
wishes, dared not favour a course so counter to the principles 
of legitimacy; and. CJharles Felix, finding encouragement in 
no quarter, abandoned his purpose for the time. But it 
appears that, despite Wellington's protest, he persuaded the 
Congress to extract from the yoimg prmce a pledge to 
preserve the established monarchical constitution.^ Probably 
he still hoped to disinherit him ; he kept him in a sort of 
exile at Florence, and it was only after repeated petitions, 
that he allowed him to prove his loyalty to the cause of 
monarchy by fighting in the French army against the 
Spanish Liberals. When the prince returned with a name 
for brilliant courage, he was coldly forgiven, largely at the 
suit of Mettemich ; ' but so fearful was the king of latent 
Liberalism, that he extorted a promise from the prince that 
on his accession he would govern by the advice of a reactionary 
council,'' " and preserve the organic form of the monarchy." * 
The persecution left abiding marks on Charles Albert's 
character. He had persuaded himself of his loyalty in 
1821 ; he dreaded standing ill in the eyes of monarchical 

^Wellington, DetpaUhea^ N, 8., I. 300, 308, 411, 427-429, 611; Hetter- 
nicli, M4moire$, III. 52^527 ; Bianchi, Diplonuunoj I. 109; II. 114, 120, 169- 
170; Gtudterio, BivUgimenH, III. 25-38; Vayia, Carlo Alberto^ 141, 148, 151- 
152, 209-21 1. For the part taken by Francis of Modena, see Gkdvani, Franceico 
jr., II. 57 ; Poggi, Storia, 554. ^60 ; II. 7. 

* Hettemich, M^moirtt, TV. 264-266 ; Bianchi in OwrumtA e ricerehCf 
XVIIL 330-336. I agree with TiTaroni in believing Mettemich. 

» Berti, Aljieri, 77. 
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and respectable Europe ; and though he could never forgive 

the wrong which Austria, so he believed, would have done 

him, he humbly begged the Emperor's advice and licked 

the dust before Charles Felix. The Liberals, though he 

seems to have hinted to them that his progressive beliefs 

were not dead,^ execrated him; Berchet wrote of him 

that — 

" In every clime an exile's curse 
Arraigns thee tndtor." 

But for all that the king and the court distrusted him. 
He chafed at the misunderstanding; he brooded over the 
version of his conduct, which was accepted at the palace, 
and which after all was truer than the one he had invented 
to quiet his own conscience. The brilliant cynical youth 
grew morbid and apocryphal;' he mingled gallantry and 
religion; he wore a hair-shirt and fasted. The religious 
mood grew upon him ; he became a devotee, easUy played 
on by confessor and Jesuit, timidly scrupulous to prove 
himself a good son of the Church and gain Papal sanction 
for his acts. He was conscientious, but his conscience 
gave divided allegiance to the Grod of righteousness and 
the Grod of the Jesuits. He paltered with truth to justify 
himself; his unhappy introspective mind preferred to brood 
over others' injustice rather than face its own weakness; 
his sentiments were noble, but he had no courage to put 
them into practice. He had his silent enthusiasms ; he was 
affectionate to his intimates, though not to his family ; he 
had a high sense of royal duty, and proved himself in after 
years, a wise and reforming King. But through all his life 
he played hide-and-seek with Liberalism ; he was at heart, 
and still more in profession, an absolutist, a monarch proud 
of his historic throne, who would '' never make terms with 
the revolution." Constitutions he abhorred, for they led to 
evil party strife and made a discord in the national har- 
mony.' He scorned the July Monarchy and its popular 

> Cibrario, Nuitie, 41 ; Nisco, Storioy II. 274. 
* Bianchi, Carlo Alberto, 8 ; Manno, Per nozze, 23. 

' Manno, Spiedegvo^ 222-225 ; Biancfai, DipUmMvn, V. 90 ; Co&ta de Bcaa- 
regard, JkrnUree aftnSe$t 571. 
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origin ; he tamed young Camillo Cavour out of his house- 
hold for ** wanting to play the Jacobin.'' But while in theory 
he was the beneyolent despot, in practioe he bent before 
eyery resolute minister. Throughout his life he ever shrank 
from coming to a decision, and went down to posterity as 
" King Wobble." ^ Brave and chivalrous on the battlefield, 
"half friar, half knight," he was a coward in the coimcil 
chamber, who baffled opposition by delay, and manoeuvred 
out of office the ministers whom he feared to meet in argu- 
ment ; always hankering after popularity, but delighting in 
the secrecies of intrigue and loathing publicity ; a strange 
compound of the worldly and the martyr spirit, no hero, 
but a perplexed, scruple-harassed man, the victim of a ffttal 
indecision between tiie authority of convention and the 
nobler promptings of his heart. 

It was his fate through life to be regarded as the 
leader of a cause he dreaded. On his accession the Liberals 
looked for large and bold reforms. " Everybody," said Dal 
Pozzo from Paris, ''expects a constitution from Charles 
Albert." The King had doubtless a more or less definite 
programme of reform; now, as in 1 821, he wished to make 
office independent of class, to reform the army, to encourage 
industry, to fiurther social freedonu Ciould he have relied 
on French protection, he would perhaps, despite his pre- 
judices, have granted some form of constitution ; but Louis 
Philippe's hands were too busy at home, and Charles Albert 
knew that, unless he had France behind him, Austria would 
fight rather than see free institutions in Piedmont.^ Besides 
he was hampered by his pledge to the AlUes, tunid and 
cautious as ever, anxious not to take sides too much or 
alienate either party. He reappointed his cousin's re- 
actionary ministers, but by their side he placed the Liberal 
lawyer Barbaroux. He promised large reforms in education 
and law ; he appointed a Coimcil of State, which had always 
existed in constitutional theory, but he narrowed its scope 
down from its first broad lines to insignificant proportions. 

1 iZi TfnUnna, See below, pu iS8. 

* Leopaidi, Narraxionij 254 ; Brofferio, PitmonU^ III. 13 ; coirUira D'Hatisson- 
▼Hie, PUiiique ezUrUure, I. 34, 24S. See Boeio, Viilaniarina, 25. 
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Meanwhile the country saw little accomplished and a 
reactionary ministry in power. There was a sharp revulsion 
from the early expectations. Mazzini published a letter 
to the King, appealing to him to lead the nationalists. 
Republican though he was, he could not altogether escape 
the fascination which Charles Albert threw over the Liberals. 
But the appeal at best was only half sincere^; and he 
counted on its failure to wean the Italians from un- 
covenanted reliance on royal figureheads. When the letter 
had for answer an angry sentence on its writer, Mazzini 
rushed into insurrection. With the exile's distorted vision 
he fancied that the country was on the eve of revolution, 
that it needed only the bugle of Young Italy to call up the 
hosts of ready rebels ; the Piedmontese army would join the 
revolutionary flag and invade Lombardy, offering Charles 
Albert the choice between leadership and deposition. The 
government quietly unravelled the wild plot, and a reign of 
savagery succeeded. Court-martials, torture, twelve execu- 
tions stamped out the conspiracy in blood (April 1833). 
The King egged on the judges to strike hard, and decorated 
them, while Europe was aghast at the cruel tale. Whether 
from fanaticism or fear, Charles Albert remains the real 
criminal of one of the worst pages in the history of Pied- 
mont. Partly to revenge himiself on the King, partly to 
restore the courage of his party, Mazzini prepared a second 
attempt at revolution. Some 700 exiles of all countries 
mustered in Switzerland to make an irruption into Savoy ; 
the conspirators engaged for leader an exiled Savoyard 
general, Ramorino; and a yoimg sailor of the Riviera, 
Guiseppe Garibaldi, undertook the hopeless task of re- 
volutionizing the fleet But Ramorino had no heart in his 
work, and was perhaps paid by the French government to 
wreck the expedition.^ His delays and incompetency spoilt 
its slender chances, and after some desultory fighting the 
little army disbanded (February 1834).' 

^ Mazsini, Opert^ I. 52 ; III. 315 ; IX. 243. 

* Bianchi, DvpUmatia^ TV, 41. 

f For GaUeDga'8 attempt to assassinate the KiDg, see YoL II., Appendix B. 
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The Liberal moyement of 1 830 found its echoes in every 
Btate of Italy. It proves how little Mazzini's republican 
creed represented the feeling of the country, that in four of 
the states the Liberals looked to the throne for leadership. 
There was no decided note about the movements ; they bore 
the stamp of a transitional stage, when politics were still 
largely under the influence of the old provincial and middle- 
class ideals, though the bigger national and democratic hopes 
of Young Italy were b^inning to make themselves diEnly 
felt. This was conspicuously the case at Naples, where 
f erdinand L's death in 1 8 2 5 had been followed by the five- 
years' reign of his son Francis I. As Regent in Sicily 
in 1 81 2, at Naples in 1820, he had been the pretended 
Liberal and accomplice in his father's treachery. He was 
a vulgar, cruel profligate, who left the government to his 
favourites, and lived with his mistresses in the midst of 
guards in hourly dread of assassination. While in Sicily 
the Viceroy Delia Favare cowed the island with his spies 
till theatres and caf^ were deserted, the mainland broke 
into revolt at Cilento (June 1828). Delcarotto, an o£Sicer 
who had served the revolution in 1820 but like many 
another had made his peace with the oppressor, stamped 
out the rising with fire and sword, beheading the leaders, 
and hanging their heads in front of their own homes. Still, 
in spite of disillusion and the long tale of t3rranny and per- 
jury, the feeble people were ever ready to look to the throne 
for reform. And when Francis' son, Ferdinand II., came to 
the throne in 1830 and publicly censured his father's rule, 
hope was bright as ten years before. Ferdinand was young, 
handsome, popular in address. He had dabbled in patriotic 
talk; his care for the army and love of military parade 
endeared him to the soldiers ; his free and vulgar manners 
made him the darling of the lazzarom. His people did not 
yet know that he was a true Bourbon, ** cruel and crass and 
proud as they " ; ill-educated, superstitious, a tyrant by in- 
stinct. He was no profligate like his father and grand- 
father ; priests now ruled the palace instead of courtesans ; 
to spare the public blush, the Venus of Praxiteles was 
draped, and the King s royal pen prescribed the length of 
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baUet-dancers' skirts. But his boorish brutality killed his 
wife, the gentle Gristina of Savoy, and to Mends and ser- 
vants he was faithless on principle. "The world," he is 
reported to have said, '* likes to be made a fool o^ and a 
King should be the first adept at the business." And yet 
in his early dajrs, shamed perhaps by the orying oomiption 
of his feither's court, he made some essays towards good 
government. Most of his fathei^s ministers were dismissed ; 
the favourites flitted from court ; the King's popular brother, 
the Coimt of Sjrracuse, was sent to govern Sicily. Ferdinand 
showed interest in railways ; the exchequer was reorganized, 
and trade improved as confidence grew up. The Liberals 
hoped that these were the prelude to more drastic reform. 
Appeals came to the King fix)m home and from Bologna to 
place himself at the head of the nationalist movement,^ and 
for a moment he seems to have been tempted to respond. 
There were even hopes of a constitution, and the minister 
Intonti, wishing to make his peace with the new order, 
proposed a sort of representative Assembly. Louis Philippe, 
it was said, advised it, but the twenty-years*-old King re- 
plied, that his "people were not like the French, and he 
did their thinkmg for them." And though he refused to 
concert measures with the Papal government against the 
secret societies, he proposed an alliance of the Italian gov- 
ernments to combat revolution. Had he done otherwise, 
had he thrown himself on his people and the French alliance 
and granted a constitution, he would have won for himself 
and his state the hegemony of Italy. But again, as in 
1820, the Bourbons threw away their chance for good and 
evil. It is well, on the whole, for Italy that they did so ; 
for though it would have saved the South from a generation 
of retrogression and all the long painful effort to recover 
ground, it would have put the destinies of Italy in the hands 
of a nerveless people, and made Italian Unity impossible in 
tlus century. 

The Liberals were repaid for their folly in trusting a 
Bourbon. Ferdinand in fact was the very antithesis of a 

' Kisco, Ferdinando If^ 27 ; Settembrini, RieordanUy I. 42-43 ; Loopardi 
op. ciLf 27-28 ; Bianchi, op, cit., III. 255 ; Poggi, op. ol., II. 331. 
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Liberal, and his system, as he gradually developed it, was a 
purely personal government. The teachers in the schools 
had to tell the children that rebellion was worse than 
murder, and that a prince's promise to limit his sovereignty 
was null and void. His ministers were merely his executive 
officers ; and he would encomrage their mutual jealousies to 
make them more dependant on himsel£ Though his in- 
dustry was intermittent, he had a grasp of details, which 
made him master of every branch of the administration. 
The exchequer, though it was shrewdly and economically 
administered, was treated as his own privy pmrse. Not but 
what his rule had a kind of patriotism ; the tjrrant of his own 
people, he would brook no foreign influence, whether from 
England or France or Austria ; and bigot though he was, he 
made the clergy feel his heavy hand. He found his in- 
strument in Delcarotto. The new minister was perhaps a 
Liberal in theory; he hated Austria; he was sincere and 
honest, and died poor.^ But he was ruthless and imbending, 
and in the public mind he came to symbolise the hateful 
tyranny. His appointment completed the Liberal disillu- 
sioning. The plottings were resumed, and conspiracy and 
repression succeeded in miserable alternation. But the 
conspiracies had the same want of connection and thorough- 
ness, which characterized all the work of the later Carbonari 
The new spirit had not reached the South. 

Tuscany was hardly touched by the movements of 
1 83 1 ; but as Fossombroni's age relaxed his grasp, and the 
police deserted their mild traditions, the discontent found 
vent in a war of epigrams, till Neri Corsini, Fossombroni's 
friend and pupil, compelled the police to moderate their 
new activity (August 1832). Still the old mild rule never 
fully returned, and Fossombroni's last stand barely defeated 
a proposal to bring in Austrian troops. The Antologia, 
which the contemporary excitement had drawn into politics, 
was suppressed in deference to Austrian and Russian pres- 
sure (March 1833). Fortimately Leopold was more intent 
on reclaiming the Maremna and the Yal di Chiana than on 

' Leopard!, op. ett, 31-33 ; NUco, op, eiu^ 19, 22. 
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harrying Young Italy ; but Gorsini had neither the ability 
nor the firmness of his master, and the sinister influences 
that centred round the Bourbon Grand Duchess overshadowed 
Tuscan tolerance with an ever encroaching spirit of bigotry. 

In Modena there was pure persistent reaction. Francis' 
victims crowded to prison or exile, and the notorious Canosa 
was called to rule the state. A little cabal outdid the Duke 
in despotism, till their mutual bickerings led to Canosa's 
fall (1837). The cabal had its literary organ in the Voce 
ddla Veritd, whose columns preached the pure Sanfedist 
doctrine. ''God has made hell,'' it said, "and the most 
pious prince is he whose prime minister is the executioner." 
Liberals should be killed as enemies of society, or, if the 
Czar permitted, relegated in gangs to Siberia. Democracy 
by its very creed implied immorality, and in contrast to the 
fluctuating "common sense" of the people, government 
must base itself on fixed unvarying principles. These prin- 
ciples found their expression in the long years of Francis' 
tyranny. The police were allowed a license of savagery 
rare even in Italy. Arbitrary arrests, domiciliary visits, 
interference in the every-day concerns of private life, kept 
his subjects in perpetual terror. Lovers' letters were confis- 
cated in the post-office ; marriages were arbitrarily forbidden, 
or forced on reluctant couples; the least expression of 
Liberal opinion was enough to blast a career. The Duke's 
apologists pointed to his rich collections of books and coins ; 
to his stores of food collected against time of famine; to 
the fact that only eight political prisoners were executed 
during his long reign. But though research has cleared his 
name of private greed and meaner instincts, and shown him 
a well-meaning ruler after his light,^ his reign remains one 
of the darkest phases of the dark days of Italian tyranny. 

In the Papal States the "new era" had set in ever 
blacker abomination of misrule. Gregory XVI. was not 
calculated to enhance the credit of the Papacy. The stories 
of his immorality are probably exaggerated, but his undig- 

^ See above, p. i& 
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Dified person and manners, his gluttony, his timid, irascible 
temper destroyed respect He made his throne a sinecure ; 
he had spent most of his life in a Camaldolensian monastery, 
and he hated public business. '' I am too old to reform the 
state,*' he is reported to have said, ** and the world will get 
along somehow ; " and he absorbed himself in ignoble inte- 
rests, while the country groaned under the misrule, and his 
ex-biurber and favourite amassed a princely fortune.^ He 
was an obscurantist of the most trivial order. He set him- 
self against the Scientific Congresses ; ' he allowed no railways 
in the state, partly, it was said, from belief that they woidd 
"work harm to religion," partly lest they might bring up 
deputations of provincial malcontents. He earned an ill 
name in Liberal Europe for his counsels of passive obedience 
to the Poles in 1833, though he partly atoned for them in 
later years by the one brave action of his life, his denuncia- 
tion to his face of the Czar Nicholas. 

His reign began amid revolution. Austria won back the 
revolted provinces for him, but Bemetti was resolved to be 
independent of foreign powers. He and his master viewed 
with suspicion the patronage of the erastian Empire, sup- 
posed still, though perhaps now with little reason, to have 
its eye on the fat plains of Romagna'. To escape its perilous 
support, it was necessary to have a native force sufficient to 
crush revolution. Bemetti increased the army, but he saw 
in the fanatical section of the population the material for a 
more effective weapon. He encouraged the formation of 
irregular volunteer bands under the name of Centurions 
(1832), and the new bodies soon counted their thousands. 
The Liberal movement of the previous year had been appa- 
rently so universally accepted, that it is difficult to conjec- 
ture where they recruited their ranks. Probably the 
revolution had never been heartily obeyed by the super- 
stitious, priest-ruled peasants and unskilled labourers; no 
doubt, too, there was much latent conservatism in the towns; 

* Salvmgni, CorU BtmeMo^ IIL 197-1991 "Gaetanino" Moroni, the ex- 
tMtfber, wrote an Ecclesiastical Dictionary, and every oommnne was compelled 
to boy a copy : Farini, Roman State, I. 141. 

' See below, p. 15a 

' Onalterio, op. oit,, L 134, 139. See Blanchi, op. oiL, IIL 139, 394. 
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unrocognized in 183 1, and the hereditary feuds between 
Liberals and Papalists and the mass of semi-criminal vaga- 
bondage brought many to a flag, which promised reconciliation 
with the government and unlimited possibilities of revenge 
and loot In league with the Jesuits th^ drove the 
Liberals into silence, drew the mimicipal government into 
their own hands, and enforced a show of religious conformity. 
A White Terror reigned through Romagna and the Marches. 
Centurion peasants refused their rents, Centurion artisans 
threatened their masters ; Centurions and Liberals waged a 
grim warfare of assassination, till for very shame Austria 
insisted that the Pope should put an ineffective curb upon 
his savage allies.^ 

« Bemetti himself was soon to be the victim of Austrian 
influence. His "volcanic" temper had made him many 
enemies. Gregory's favourites turned against him, and in 
1836 he was dismissed from office. His successor was the 
Grenoese, Lambruschini, a true ecclesiastical statesman, 
personally pure and uncorruptible, but bigoted, uncom- 
promising, ruthless. Under his rule all pretence of decent 
government disappeared. The whole fabric of the state was 
worm-eaten with corruption and incapacity ; * the Sanfedists 
sold their support for license of unlimited rapine, and under 
the all-powerful influence of the Jesuits misrule and anarchy 
held high state. For a time the sense of helplessness^ 
which followed the succession of Liberal reverses, silenced 
protest. Europe had deserted the Pope's unhappy subjects, 
and Austria and France both evacuated Papal territory in 
1838. But under the surface the secret societies thrived 
amid persecution.^ ^ If you ask a youth in Romagna, if he 

^ Gnslterio, op. ctf.. III. 105 ; IV. 455 ; Vesi, Rivoluzijcme^ 2x4-215 ; Bianchi, 
DipUtmazioj III. 150-151, 408-410 ; /d., MaUeucci, 37-38 ; Orsini, Memoin, 11 ; 
Campanella and Kiocolini, Oavatn, 244 ; Farini, op. ei(., I. 73, 78. 

' See the reports of the Piedmontese ambassadors in Bianchi, Diplonuma^ 
lH,,pa$Hm; O'Reilly, Leo XIII^ 104-105; Gualterio, op. oiC, L 190; anUra 
Ferfetti, Ricordi, 65. 

' It is curions that in spite of the general belief that there were many 

assassinations on both sides, an apologist of the govemment ooald only point 
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has been in prison/' wrote D'Azeglio, ''he replies, 'I am 
hardly a man or I should.'" Even the Romans, though 
still halting in their Liberalism, were growing weary of the 
misrule. " Compromise is impossible with priests,*' became 
the popular watchword. But for the Swiss troops, the 
goyemment could not have survived a month ; ^ and when 
the Pope flaimted his sympathy with the Sonderbund, even 
they (for many were Protestants) wavered in their loyalty. 
It was increasingly clear that there was no hope for the 
Boman State, while the government remained in clerical 
hands. " There is no remedy," said the Piedmontese am- 
bassador in 1837, ''but in reducing Rome to a merely 
ecclesiastical supremacy, with only the shadow of the 
Temporal Power." Even Capponi, conservative though he 
was, and Galeotti, staunch defender of the Temporal Power, 
saw no solution save in a Pope who might reign but did 
not govern.* 

For the moment, however, whether in Rome or Naples 
or Piedmont, the country was passing through a period of 
depression, too heavy to allow of revolution. Liberalism 
was crushed in Italy, in France, in Germany, in Poland. 
Mazzini had found refuge first in Switzerland, then in 
England;^ petulant, unhappy, intolerant, but translucently 
noble in his ideals and his devotion to them. Democratic 
officers, the generals of the future wars, the Durandos and 
Cialdini, Medici and Fanti, were fighting for the Liberals in 
Spain and Portugal; others, like Garibaldi, sailed to the 
Italian settlements in South America, or flocked to Paris 
and Brussels and London, wasting in a foreign land the 
abilities, which under a happier star would have enriched 
their country. For several years Italian politics showed few 

^ Guixot, Mimoirett II. 451 ; Gennarelli, Oovemo PorUiJleio, I. 41-42, 66^ 70; 
Bianchi, op. cit., IIL 403. 

* Bianchi, op. ei<.. III. 157; Capponi, MoUdi Rimini; Galeotti, Sovranitd^ 
jgOt 209. See above, p. 83, 118. 

' For his life in Bngland, his "second home," 8ee his Opere V. For his 
friendship with the Carljles, Carlyle's JUminUeenccif II. 182 ; J. W. Howe, 
Margaret Fuller, 144, 145 ; according to Mario, Maaaeiiniy 304 n, Carlyle in 
later life said, "And jet this idealist has conqnered ; he has transformed his 
atopia into a patent and potent reality." 
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signs of life. The Carbonari, though the name still lingered 
here and there, had practically disappeared for ever.^ 
Mazzdni retired for a time from the direction of Young 
Italy,^ and its organisation was almost broken up. In Naples, 
at all events, many an ex-revolutionist was ready enough to 
serve the cause of despotism; in Lombardy society was 
resigned and contented on the surface, gilding its material 
enjoyment with vague aspirations for a higher and freer 
Ufe. Cautious men, like Dal Pozzo, pleaded that it would be 
better to accept Austrian rule and make the best of it. 
Something of the spirit of Leopardi*8 misanthropy and 
pessimism seemed to have settled on the country. And 
just as the Irish Famine arrested the national movement 
there, so the cholera, which scourged Italy in 1835-37, 
depressed the physique and industry of the nation, and 
everywheie, except in the South, turned men's minds from 
public to private griefs. Italy might well seem to the 
superficial observer " the land of the dead " ; it needed the 
faith of a Lamennais to realise that it was "the peace of 
the cradle and not of the grave." 

But the revival soon came, heralded in Uterature. Silvio 
Pellico's Ze mie Frigioni, though intended to be a manual 
of quietism, burnt into its readers' hearts with its description 
of the martyrdom of the Spielberg. Berchet had written 
his famous chorus : 

''Arise, Italia, arise in arms, thy day lias come." 

Guerrazzi's novels spoke of an Italian greatness which might 
return again, and his Assedio di Firenze (1835) was " written, 
because he could not fight." ' D'Azeglio's EUare Fieramosca 
struck a manly note, that helped to wean Italian youth 
from ballet-dancers to patriotic thought. CoUetta and 
Botta published their histories of recent Italian struggles. 
Gustavo Modena's comedies taught Italian and anti-Papal 
ideas as boldly as the censorship allowed. Bossini's and 

* There were a few lodges at Borne and in Umbria as late as 1867 : 
Mazzini, Opere XV. liz. 

* Mazzini, DtteeeiUo lettered 14-15. 
' Gnerrazzi, Memorie, 95. 
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Verdi's operas had tales of national effort for their themes. 
Niocolini's tragedies drew from medieyal histoiy memories 
that roused the people to recollections of their old democracy ; 
and his Amaido da Brescia (1843) ^^ & hymn to liberty, 
fiercely satirizing German and Papalist, and teaching how 
Emperor and Pope were leagued to oppress the land. 
Guisti's satires circulated in hundreds of manuscript copies 
(1835), labelling the princes, the police, the courtiers with 
stinging epigrams, that stuck in the public memoiy. He 
wrote '^ in his blouse " in nervous, vernacular Tuscan, with 
the sharp, rattling rhythm of popular songs, or sometimes 
with an epic dignity, that recalled the greater ages of 
Italian literatura He lashed the princes^ who ''shaved 
at second-hand," the " conscience- jaundiced Piedmontese," 
''the feeble Lazzaroni-Paladin " of Naples, the "Tuscan 
Morpheus, with lettuce and with poppy crowned"; he 
lashed the police, " those locusts of the state," the priests 
who preached resignation and a marrowless linmftnitAriATiiflin^ 
the weather-cock politicians, the official " adepts in the art 
of not-doing." The Pope he told to " tear die mask, first 
from his own face, then from the tyrant's." But he was 
as merciless to the cant of the demagogue as to the cant 
of the official ; he sneered at the " devotees of King Log," at 
the " thin and shadowy virtue " of Florence, at the exiles 
whose "dock always stood at"3i." His was a deep and 
serious patriotism; he laughed at the men who thought 
that " a cosmopolitan idea makes the brain grow larger " ; 
and he turned fiercely on the sentimental foreigners, who 
spoke of Italy as the land of the dead : 

^ Oh, such a noble graveyard might make the living envy t " 

Meanwhile Mazzini's passionate pamphlets, smuggled 
from hand to hand, were slowly leavening with a new ear- 
nestness the best among the educated classes, and Modena's 
popular versions of them must have made their mark on 
the masses. Here and there the branches of Toung Italy 
lived on, and gradually, in spite of the depression, the net- 
work of conspiracy was rewoven from Palermo and Naples 
to Bologna and Florence and Milan. From England and 

VOL. I K 
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France, from Spain and Corsica, from the Ticino and Malta 
and the Ionian Islands the exiles were in close correspon- 
dence with their friends at home. Sicily was now the focus 
of insurrection. The stamina of the population, the hatred 
of the fifovemment which showed itself in almost yearly 
outbreak, the dist^^o. from the Austria f^L^ 
pointed to the island as a fitting staHing-pomt for revolu- 
tion ; even the Piedmontese government was bidding for a 
foothold of influence there. ^ The long struggle between the 
advocates of complete centralization and the party which tried 
to make the Lieutenancy the means to a modified home rule 
had ended in the final discomfiture of the latter, when Fer- 
dinand's jealousy recalled the Count of Syracuse (1835).* 
The intolerable misrule, which followed, extinguished the 
divisions among the Liberals; Palermo and Messina were 
ostentatiously reconciled; the old separatist party joined 
hands with the younger school, which sought to merge 
the island in an Italian republic. In 1837 deputies from 
all the secret societies of the island were meeting at Palermo 
to concert rebellion. A month or two later the popular fury, 
which accompanied the cholera, precipitated the rising. The 
terrible visitation, which struck the North with despair, in 
the South was the signal for blind outbreaks of panic 
and frenzy. The epidemic was decimating the population ; 
22,000 died at Naples, over 40,000 at Palermo. The 
maddened people gave a ready ear to the old superstition, 
that the plague was born of poison, and so utterly dis- 
credited was the government, that even educated men were 
ready to believe that its agents had poisoned the bread and 
contaminated the wells. Formidable disturbances broke out 
in the Abruzzi and in Sicily. The Liberals took advantage 
of the panic. They deliberately encouraged the belief in the 
poisoning,' and preached rebellion to the frenzied population. 
Palermo itself was crushed by the awfal plague, but Messina, 
Catania, and Syracuse rose; in the two latter cities the 
yellow flag of Sicilian independence flew ; at Syracuse the 

^ Bianchi, JHpUmasia, III. 279^ 

• Bracci, Memorit, 55-58, i68-i7a 

* Sansone, AwenimenH, 105. 
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crowd massacred police and suspected poisoners, and for 
three weeks the city was under mob-rule. The victims of 
the populace owed their deaths to the cholera scare; at 
Catania, where the movement had been more political, there 
was no bloodshed; but the murders gave the government 
its excuse for vengeance. Delcarotto was sent to organize 
terrorism, and condemned to death over one hundred of 
his victims. When the savagery came to an end, the last 
remnants of independence were destroyed. The civil service 
was fused with the Neapolitan ; the viceroyalty became a sine- 
cure ; gendarmes on the Neapolitan model took the place of 
the old local police. Alone of their ancient privileges the 
Sicilians preserved their exemption from conscription, for 
the government feared to train to arms a people of poten- 
tial rebels. 

The SiciUan rising was an isolated movement, but it 
helped to show that despair was passing into exasperation* 
As Young Italy raised its head again, the plans of insur- 
rection took a more organized and extensive form. In the 
summer of 1843 the revolutionary committees projected a 
general rising in Naples, Bomagna, and Tuscany, but each 
province waited for the others to give the signal, and the 
rebellion was still-bom. The plot had leaked out, however, 
at Bologna and Ravenna, and a few conspirators, to escape 
the Legate's revenge, were led by the brothers Muratori to 
the Apennines, where they kept up a desultory guerilla fight. 
But the mountaineers gave no help; the tiny band grew 
weary of an outlawed life, and fled to Tuscany or hiding- 
places in the moimtains, while below Cardinal Spinola sent 
their accomplices to the prison or the scaffold. 

Critics jibed at the young Romagnuols, who thought 
that "if Forli or Faenza rose, all Europe would be in 
flames"; and Mazzini, in common with the wiser of the 
conspirators, had come to recognize the futility of these 
local movements. While the exiles at Paris were trying to- 
fuse constitutionalists and republicans on a bare programme 
of Italian Unity, he would have preferred to wait for a time. 
It was just at this moment that occurred the most noted 
of the petty movements. Attiho and Emilio Bandiera were 
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young Venetian nobles, officers in the Austrian navy. Satu- 
rated with the literature of Young Italy, they had conyinoed 
themselves that what their country needed was an example 
of brave and vigorous action. This example they would 
give by organi^ a gueriUa in the SoutW Ai^imines. 
Mazzini and others did what they could to dissuade them ; 
but deaf to his reasoning, deaf to their father's threats and 
the prayers of Attilio's young wife, they determined to make 
a descent on Calabria, where rumour had swelled a petty 
outbreak to an insurrection. Escaping from their ships, 
they took refuge at Corfii (May 1 844), and thence sailed to 
Italy with a handful of men. They had detailed their pre- 
parations in their correspondence with Mazzini, relying on 
the "well-known trustworthiness of the English post"; but 
the letters were opened in the English Home Office, and 
Lord Aberdeen put the Neapolitan government on its 
guard.^ When the little band landed (June 1 7) they were 
easily lured into an ambush, captured, and condemned to be 
shot. Faltering for a moment, they tried to save their lives 
by representing the movement as monarchical, and appealing 
to Ferdinand to lead it ; "a King of Naples,*' they told him, 
"is the only possible King of Italy." ^ It was the only 
unworthy action, that stained their perfect honour. They 
were shot, cheering for Italy. Their chivaliy, their cruel 
death, their proclamations in the name of Italian Inde- 
pendence and Unity, made a deep sensation. Gioberti 
atUcked theur memory with his torrential invective for 
" destroying brave lives for a dream "; but they had gained 
their object. They ''proved that Italians could die"; they 
startled the country from its torpor. But the expedition 
was a heavy blow to Toung Italy. It was plausible, however 
false, to represent Mazzini from his safe hiding-place egging 
on the Bandieras to their forlorn enterprise, and the odium 
that fell on him gave a great impetus to the new school, 
which was begixming to contest with him the guidance of 
the Revolution. 

^ See Vol. II., Appendix C. 

* Ricciaidi e Lattari, Bandiera, 160. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

THE MODERATES 
I 843-1 846 

The reaction against Yotmg Italy. The social reformers ; Scientific Con- 
gresses; railways. Thb Modbratxb: (i) Thb New Quslfs; 
Gioberti's Pnmoto; (ii) Ths Pxedmontbbb School ; Balbo's Sptrafm 
cT Italia; D'Azeglio ; his UltinU Casi di Bomagna; the Albertiste. 
Chablbs Albbbt's Rbign : his reforms ; railway schemes ; the King 
and Austria ; growth of Liberalism ; tariff- war with Austria ; the 
King and the Moderates. 

Since the discredit of the Carbonari, the democratic and 
more or less republican movement, which centred round 
Toung Italy, had inspired the active patriotism of the country. 
However fitfully, the democrats had for the past twelve 
years been almost alone in upholding the flag of Italian 
Independence. They had now to confront a great wave of 
nationalist conservatism that swept over the coimtry. To a 
certain extent, no doubt, the Moderate School was descended 
from the earlier Liberalism of the Carbonaro period, retaining 
and developing its nationalist policy, and reverting from 
fear of Toung Italy's democratic programme to the more 
conservative and cautious thought, that had inspired and 
spoilt the movements of '21 and '31. There was an 
<^g^ revulsion from the little plots, with their waste of 
life and the cruel retaliation they provoked. '' It is hard," 
wrote Gioberti after the Savoy Expedition, "to be calm, 
when one reflects that a band of inexperienced young men, 
however good their intentions, presume to risk the future of 
Italy." And tlie Moderates bore the impress of the con- 
structive didactic school, which sprang from the ConcUicUore 
and the AfUologia and Manzoni There was a wide con- 
viction that any forward political movement was out of 

»49 
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court at present, that the energies of the nation for the 
moment were best devoted to education and social reform. 
Men, like the Greorgofils in Tuscany, or Cattaneo at Milan, 
or the agricultural reformers of Piedmont, believed that the 
spread of schools, agricultural improvements, the introduction 
of railways, the promotion of literary journals and scientific 
societies must take precedence for their generation over any 
political movement, though many of them looked to create 
an atmosphere where despotism could not live. They 
attacked the dialects, and brought classic Italian into more 
general use; they started model farms; they established 
infant schools and savings-banks. They founded, under the 
lead of Carlo Bonaparte and Sir John Bowring, the Scientific 
Congresses, first held at Pisa and Turin in 1839 ^^^ 
1840.^ The Congresses were at first colourless but very 
practical gatherings of naturalists and scientists, who met 
imder government patronage; but it was impossible for 
Italians of different states to come together without giving 
something of a national complexion to their meetings. 
Economic questions suggested a customs' -league, social 
problems led up to politics, geography to free-spoken talk of 
Italy. The^.Sfii^ntific Congresses were among the forces 
that made the new nationalism ; and the Pope and Duke of 
Modena were wise in their generation, when they forbade their 
subjects to attend them. It was the same school that gave 
the first serious impulse to railways. Military necessities and 
royal conveniences, if no higher considerations, compelled 
even the governments, except in the Papal States, to favour 
them. A short line from Naples to Portici was the first to 
be opened in 1839; smother line, equally for the comfort 
of a court, ran between Milan and Monza a year later. 
These were the preludes to the great trunk lines. That 
from Milan to Venice was commenced in 1840, and the first 
section from Padua to Mestre was opened in 1842. A line 
from Leghorn to Pisa, the first instalment of a railway to 
Florence, was working in 1844. The Piedmontese trunk 

1 The other Congreflses were at Florence, 1S41 ; Padua, 1S42 ; Lnoca, 
1843 ; Milan, 1S44 ; Naples, 1845 » 0«no»» 1846 ; Venice, 1847. 
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system followed a little later,^ and Cesare Balbo as early 
as 1845 ^^ advocatixjig the tminellmg of the Alps. Even 
in the South there was talk of a line to BrindisL^ But 
though the goyemment helped on the railway movement^ it 
was the nationalists who saw its real import It was not 
only that railways promised to develop trade ; the patriots 
recognized that they would be the most potent of material 
interests to bmd the peninsula together. As D'Azeglio said, 
they would " stitch the boot" It was a favourite project 
that a great coast line should connect (renoa with Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, and Naples. The portentous bulk of litei:ature, 
which appeared on railway questions, showed with what 
earnestness the country was watching their development 

Thus gradually the social reformers, almost despite 
themselves, drifted into politics. Mazzini's leaven was at 
work, though with ultimate issues unintended by its maker, 
swelling his readers' hearts with love of country and thoughts 
of glory and independence. Giusti was undermining th< 
thrones with his satire ; Guerrazzi was making men's hearts 
bum within them. There was progress and life in the air. 
The deadness of the previous decade had lifted; and the 
great mass of educated Italians, who had too much common- 
sense or too little courage for Mazzini's gospel, were looking 
for a milder creed which would reconcile patriotism and 
prudence. Cautious men, who thought with Balbo that " un- 
successful conspiracies fan the spirit of distrust rather than 
of patriotism " ; sensitive men, who flinched from preaching 
to the people a gospel of sacrifice and martyrdom ; all who 
shrank from sullying their respectability by contact with 
a party of uncompromising democracy; the orthodox, who 
feared the rationalist elements in Mazzini's teaching; the 
conventional, who resented its lack of deference to the social 
traditions ; Italian humour, offended by the fantastic senti- 
mentalism that himg round Toung Italy; the cowardice, 
that sought the shelter of throne and church ; the best of 

1 See below, p. 165. 

' Ferdinand II. would allow no tnnnela, thinking them Immoral, attached 
a chapel to erery station, and allowed no traina to ran at night or on holidays. 
— Memor, Fine di un regf%o, 33S. 
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Italian oommon-sense, the worst of Italian mediocrity — all 
swelled the volume of the Moderate party. 

From the start it parted into two currents. The first 
was above all Catholic. The New^Guolfs, as they oalled 
themselves, were tlie direct descendants of the Romanticists 
of Manzoni's school Sentimentalists, worshippers of the 
past» they gave their reverence to CathoUcism and the 
Papacy as its central embodiment. Respect for the priest 
had to be reconciled with their humanitarianism, their very 
real sympathy with the oppressed. And so they pictiured 
the Church released from the bondage which Joseph IL and 
his imitators had laid on it, pictured the Pope independent 
and supreme as the arbiter of nations, the defender of 
the poor, the champion of Italy. The popular Catholicism 
of the Ptimiessi Spod was to be the great feat of modem 
Exux)pe. And their deeply religious spirit, dainty and want- 
ing in masculine fibre though it was, made them moralista 
like Mazzini, they preached duty, perseverance, education, 
domestic wtue; ^Uke him. they preached passivity and 
resignation. Wanting in moral courage, fearful of the 
stony road of progress, tender to opponents, over-sensitive 
in their sympathies, they painted an Utopia of class recon- 
ciliation, where Pope and priests and princes, converted to 
justice and mercy, were to lie down with a grateful and 
contented people. 

The tradition (which had its French counterpart in 
Montalembert's and Lamennais' earlier writings) had been 
nursed by the Paviese school of Romagnosi and Cantii, by 
Raffaello Lambruschini's suggestions of church reform, by 
Capponi's and Carlo Troya's historical rehabilitation of the 
Papacy. In 1836 Niccold Tommaseo, a poet and critic, 
who had been exiled from Tuscany for his writings in the 
AfUologia, published at Paris ^ an appeal to priests and 
princes to co-operate in the work of national regeneration, 
and pointed to a reforming Pope as the pivot of the 
movement But Tommaseo's book was little known, and 
the new school started into prominence with a work, per- 
haps in part based on his, which appeared seven years 

^ DdU nuave tperanse iP Italia, 
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later (June 1843). '^^^ Moral and CivU Primacy of tJie 
Italians was the work of Qioberti, a Turin priest, who had 
been exiled in the early days of CSiarles Albert's reign. 
From sympathies with Tomig Italy his versatile interests 
had passed to an Italian school of metaphysics, to church 
reform and Jansenism,^ and now fixed themselves on Italian 
Independence. His transcendental philosophy created an 
Italy of the imagination, and some fragmentary history and 
a few ethnological conceits blinded him to the real Italy 
past and present. With reasoning more conspicuous for 
patriotism than logic, he argued that Italy, because it had 
been the fatherland of Dante and Vico and Napoleon, must 
for ever be the country of the " dynamic " men, the home of 
creative genius. Almost in Mazzini's words he declared that 
because the Romans had been the elect people to propagate 
the idea of justice, because Christian Rome had taught the 
peace and love which created modem civilization, therefore 
Italy must always be the redeeming nation, the eldest-bom 
among the peoples, the moral and spiritual centre of the 
world.' Such dignity claimed as its corollary national inde- 
pendenoe, and independence alone was needed to make his 
country again the first of nations. But Gioberti did not 
believe in Italian Unity. Italy, he thought, had been too 
long divided to permit a peaceful union, and imion by force 
would be a crime. He wished to see a federation of Italian 
estates, under the supreme authority of the Pope, which 
would secure the country against foreign invasion, and make 
room for a national navy, national colonies, a customs'- 
league, a common system of administration.^ The federa- 
tive idea was a part of the conservatism, which pervaded 
all his political thought. Like Locke, he uses first prin- 
ciples to justify the system of his predilection; he often 
fedlB to get behind conventions, and makes philosophy the 
handmaid of the existing fact. The Italian genius, he 
announces, is essentially monarchical and aristocratic and 

> Berti, CHoberti, 15, 23. He told Mazdni in 1847 ^^^ 1^ GathoUcina was 
clastic enough to indnde anybody. 
' Gioberti, PrUnaiQ, 14, 19^ 27-32, 48. 
• lb., 57-5^; Prd^fommi, 59, 158. 
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federalist. The Pope is to keep his Temporal Power ; ^ the 
Church, as heir of the Jewish priesthood, must preserve 
her ancient independence; all good Italians must love and 
reverence their princes. His conservatism, however, is of 
the best. Though there is to be no change in the social 
order, every class must subserve the great national idea. 
The times were propitious for reform, and the princes were to 
initiate consultative assemblies and a modified liberty of the 
press. The nobles must justify their title to lead, must re- 
nounce the works of feudalism, must respect the lower orders. 
Priests must study, must &ee themselves from suspicion of 
worldliness, be tolerant to other creeds, use the same frank- 
ness to princes as to people. Even the Jesuits are called to 
help, and the whole country bidden rouse itself to move the 
dead weight of mediocrity that held the nation dowiL 

The results of Gioberti's book were great and manifold. 
In common with Mazzini, it had a manly strain of en- 
couragement and hope, a memory and a prophecy of high 
destinies, sorely needed by a weary and disillusioned genera- 
tion. He taught, as Mazzini had done, that it was craven 
to despair of twenty millions of men. Like him, he made 
their hopes pivot on national independence, and federalist 
though he was, he helped to swell the stream that set for 
Unity. But Gioberti parted from Mazzini, when he taught 
Italians to look for salvation to the Pope and the King of 
Piedmont. The fate of Italy, he said, depended on the 
alliance of Rome and Turin. He had all the pride of a 
Piedmontese, and held that the subalpine kingdom was now 
the chief seat of Italian arms and culture. Rendering lip- 
service to Charles Albert,^ he told how the manly piety and 
tenacity of the House of Savoy had disciplined its state, 
and prophesied that it was reserved to the Carignano branch 
to turn its energy to larger purposes. But much as he 
caressed Charles Albert, he reserved his highest honours for 

^ He was already wavering as to this when he wrote the ProUffommi, 
q. V, 89. 

' So again in PraUgomeni, 157. In his JUnnovamento, I. 507, he says he 
did not mean what he said aboat Charles Albert. So too he disclaimed his 
eulogies of Rome, ib, I. 20, II. 144, and Berti, op. eiL, 151, 187 ; bat the dis- 
claimer was probably introdaced to square with his later policy. 
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the Pope. The old medieval idea of a reforming Pontiff 
was revived. Gregory (for even Gioberti could not idealize 
him) was told not to expect the joyfiil day himself, but he 
might rejoice in the high destiny reserved for his successor. 
The Pope, as heir of Guelf traditions, was to free Italy 
from the barbarian; as the true friend of princes and 
peoples, he would hold the balance between them. The 
mediating office of the Papacy would champion right and 
religion against "Most Christian" kings and Holy Alli- 
ances. And then again, ahnost in repetition of Mazzini's 
words, Gioberti foretold that from Italy, the seat and 
ooiirt of the spiritual monarchy, from Home, the eternal 
city independent of change and time, would go forth the 
word that would regenerate the modem world. 

The book met with a splendid popularity. It was a 
safe book ; the tinoid, the devotees, the priests foimd in it 
palatable doctrine, that reconciled patriotism and prejudice. 
The clergy were won by its Catholic tone ; ^ the nationalist 
statesmen by its praise of the Savoy princes. It was in 
vain that the sceptics and anti-Papalists pointed to the 
scandals of Gregory's court and the hideous misrule of 
Bomagna; it was in vain that Niccolini retorted that to 
regenerate Italy the Pope must begin by unpoping himself; 
it was in vain that on the other side the Jesuits refused 
to be won by Gioberti's caresses, and savagely attacked his 
" Liberal house with the Papal scutcheon." The Franciscans 
and Dominicans defended his orthodoxy, and he became the 
champion of the Liberal clergy. And when, stung by the 
Jesuit attack, and angered by the Sonderbund^ and the 
execution of the Bandieras, he placed the Jesuits and 
Neapolitan Bourbons under ban in his Prolegomeni (1845), 
he only voiced the national indignation, and his fame rose 
higher stilL 

But though Gioberti carried everything before him in 
the popular imagination, there were cooler heads, who could 

^ e^. Pecoi (now Leo XIII.) : Berti, op, ciL, 157. 

* The Sonderbnnd was the union of the seven Catholio cantons of Switzer- 
land, fonned in 1843. When the Diet declared for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, it refused to obey (September 1847). The eighteen-dajs' oivil war 
(November 1847) ended in its complete defeat. 
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not accept his version of the Papacy, and he himself 
almost abandoned it in his ProUgirmtm} The fashionable 
Voltaireans of Florence and Milan, students of Dante like 
Gabriel Bossetti, the earnest democrats of Mazzini's school, 
the Pope's own wretched subjects foimd it impossible to 
believe that any good thing could come out of Boma 
Above all, the Liberal statesmen of Piedmont, however much 
they might welcome Gioberti's panegyric of their country 
and the reaction against the democracy and conspiracies of 
Young Italy, had small hope that a Pope would lead the 
cause of nationality and reform. It was Gioberti's belief 
in the House of Savoy that appealed most strongly to 
them in his doctrine. This school of nationalist statesmen 
had already found a voice in a very able but little known 
pamphlet,^ published at Paris in 1841 by Mamiani, an 
exiled leader of the revolution of 183 1. Mamiani believed 
that sooner or later Italy must win her independence by 
hard fighting xmder an Italian prince and witjiout foreign 
help. But she must wait her opportimity in Austria's 
embarrassment, and years of patriotic education were needed 
before the masses could take their part His policy was 
personal reform, the winning of the clergy and the rich, 
national education, church reform, and a thoughtful pro- 
gramme of mUdly socialistic measures to raise the people 
to a confidence and sense of digmty, that would fit them 
to co-operate in the work. 

But Mamiani's book, statesmanlike as it was, failed to 
win notice, because it attached itself to no existing political 
fact.' The statesmen foimd their real voice in the Pied- 
montese school, which represented to a certain extent the 
anti-Papal and Ghibelline tradition. The policy of the 
Turin bureaucracy had been to make the Chiurch a branch 
of the civU government; it preferred a commonplace and 
docile clergy, kept in order under concordats. While 
Mamsoni's followers had linked patriotism to the cause of 

^ Gioberti, Prol^omeni, 6a 

' Nottro parere intomo aUe com UaLiane^ republished in his SeriuL See 
Gori, RivolAttione, 69. His social programme is interesting. See below, p. 274. 

' So too the Veri Italiani, for whom see Maszlni, Open, VII. 143 ; Arekhio 
TriermdUt I. 44-45. 
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the Churcli, and attacked the Austrian government as 

Jansenist and irreligious, the Piedmontese statesmen put 

small reliance in the Pope, and centred their hopes on the 

erastian House of Savoy. They were mostly Piedmontese 

nobles, proud of Piedmont's past, believers in her destinies, 

inheritors of the traditional hatred of Austria. They had 

the bureaucrat's love of good government, the bureaucrat's 

horror of imtried paths, his contempt for theories and policies 

of fiEdth. Some had a tincture of Liberalism ; a few wished 

to copy O'Connell and agitate within the bounds of the law 

for more popular institutions.^ But none were democrats. 

They wished to see the Neapolitan and Papal States better 

governed; they were willing to absorb Lombardy; they 

favoured an Italian Federation for common defence and 

customs' -imion. But they were opposed to Unity; they 

shrank from the struggle, which an attempt to realize it 

might involve ; they feared that Turin might have to yield 

its metropolitan honours to Milan or Borne. 

Just as the New Guelfis took as their text-book Gioberti's 
Prinuiey, so the Piedmontese school had its manifesto in 
Cesare Balbo's Hopes of Italy. * He was the son of Victor ^ 
Emmanuel's reforming minister, with the record of a some 
what weak and inconsistent career, but mheriting the ambi- 
tions of the subalpine school, and not untouched by the 
wider national ideal. His book, a wearisome, sententious 
treatise, was published at Paris in 1843, a few months after 
the appearance of the PrimoLcy, Balbo was a professed ad* 
Qurer and follower of Gioberti, but he planted his hopes not 
on Rome, but on Turin. The whole book is a veiled appeal 
to Charles Albert, cringingly tender to his iUiberal prejudices, 
uxcentive to both the baser and purer sides of his patriotism, 
promising at once the liberator's crown of glory and the ter- 
ritorial gain that would follow the expulsion of the Austrians.* 
Not that he dangled the bigger ambition of the Italian crown : 
the Kingdom of Italy was to him a dream of &natic8, and 

^ Bilbo, Speransu, 153. 

' For the hiatoiy of the tiUe, see Bianohi, Santa Beta, 30-31 ; BioottI, 

' Balbo, SperoMe, 131, 143-158. 
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the political future of the country lay in Federation. But 
Federation was neither possible nor desirable while the 
Austrian was in the land. '' Without national independence 
other good things are as nought " ; and the possession of a 
single province by the foreigner was fatal to the dignity and 
prosperity of the others, fatal to Italian industry and litera- 
ture and art, degrading directly or indirectly the character 
of the whole nation. Independence, therefore, must be sought 
before all else — ^before unity, before constitutional liberty; 
but its attainment would come not by a war of princes, nor 
by a war of peoples, nor by the help of another nation, but — 
impotent conclusion, so it seemed to his contemporaries — 
from the approaching break-up of the Turkish Empire, which 
would entice Austria eastwards, and allow her ''to make 
Italy a present of her independence." ^ 

But there was another side to Balbo. Salvagnoli might 
satirize the statesman who looked for salvation to the Turks. 
Yet the preacher of quietism, the vacillating politician had 
a strenuous gospel If Italy was to be independent, her 
character must earn it ; she must be no longer '' the land of 
the olive and the orange " ; she must cast off her native vice 
of sloth ; and as Father Matthews had been O'Connell's best 
helper,^ so in Italy character and independence must advance 
together. And all through his book there is a healthy 
optimism. He attacks the different schools of despair ; his 
theme is his country's Hopes. " A nation of twenty millions 
is invincible if it has union and character." His conclusion, 
like Gioberti's, is, " Let every man do his duty at his post, 
and leave the rest to Providence." 

His teaching was carried on by his friend Massimo 
D'Azeglio, like him bom of a Piedmontese noble stock. 
Destined to the usual military career, he scandalized Turin 
society by preferring to gain his living by his brush. 
To an artist the air of Turin was mephitic ; and D'Azeglio 
had shared his life between Rome and Milan and Florence, 
"the first Piedmontese who made himself practically 
an Italian." He had painted pictures, written novels, 

^ Balbo, Sperame, 127-128. For the snbseqaent history of the idea, see 
below, Vol. IL, pp. 16, 196, 232, 234, 285-^ « 76., 167. 
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studied society, done nothing very welL He was a perfect 
gentleman, an elegant and accomplislxed man of the world, 
but indolent, wanting in strenuousness and seriousness, 
unwilling to do disagreeable work, the very dilettante of 
politiciana But though he was always an aristocrat at heart, 
and his democratic veneer came more of ostentation than 
conviction, his slender purse, his frank manners, his obtrusive 
if shallow profession of progressive sympathies won him 
the liking of the democrats, and his novels had made him 
a household word through Italy. But while Balbo shared 
Gioberti's tenderness to the Papacy, D'Azeglio hardened his 
face against Rome. In the autumn of 1845 ^^ received a 
summons to preach the Piedmontese gospel in Romagna; 
whether the call came from Piedmontese agents, who were al- 
ready at work there, or from natives, who feared that Gregory's 
impending death might be followed by a rising of Young 
Italy and an Austrian occupation, there is nothing certain to 
show. D'Azeglio went and preached open agitation and 
trust in Charles Albert ; and in spite of the evil memories 
that hung round the King of Piedmont, and the inclination 
of the yoimger Liberals to rely on their own republican 
energies, he won the adhesion of a large and influential 
group. He was not equally successful in destroying the 
traditions of local revolt. He had hardly left Romagna when 
the terrorism, which followed the Muratori rising, drove some 
Liberals of Ravenna ,to take arms at Rimini, where they pub- 
lished a manifesto " to the Princes and Peoples of Europe," 
before they were driven across the Tuscan frontier. 

The rising was in itself of little moment. But it was 
the first public manifestation of the new spirit. Though 
some of the men who took part in it belonged to Young 
Italy, it was a fragment of a bigger agitation prepared by 
men like Mamiani and Fanni, who dissociated themselves 
from the revolutionary party, and the manifesto, drafted by 
Farini, bore their stamp. D'Azeglio could not prevent the 
movement, but his influence was seen in its language.^ The 

^ Farini, JRonum State, I. Ii5>i28 ; D*Azeglio, UUimi Can, 76-98 ; Arehivio 
Triennale, I. 4S-52; Ghdani, Soman ExUe, 270; Gnemzzi, Appendioe, 88; 
Gnalterio, J^ivolgimerUi, I. 220-221. 
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object of the rifidng was to force the Papacy to saye itself by 
reform. Terrible indictment as the manifesto was of Papal 
misrule, it professed reverence for the Pope and regard for 
the dignity of his See. Its specific demands were barely 
amplified from the Memorandimi of the Powers in 183 1. 
It excused the rebellion as the product of necessity, and 
made its appeal to public opinion. So threatening <Ud the 
new spirit appear, that the Roman Court paid a tribute to 
its strength by publishing an elaborate reply. IVAzeglio 
seized the occasion for a declaration in favour of the 
Piedmontese forward policy. He published clandestinely 
at Florence a pamphlet On the Becent Events in Bamagna, 
in which he drew a modest, temperate analysis of the causes 
and character of the unfortunate revolt. It was a scathing 
commentary on the dream of a regenerating Papacy. 
D'Azeglio professed veneration for the head of the CSatholic 
church, and shrank from any schism that would destroy 
the one bond of formal unity in Italy. But he freely 
attacked the utter variance between the practices of the 
Papal government and the divine principles which it pro- 
fessed. The Pope could not be ignorant of the obstinate 
obscurantism imder which the country groaned ; the denial 
of justice, the economic and financial mismanagement, the 
monopolies which strangled conmierce, the Swiss mercenaries 
and the Sanfedist assassins, the opposition to everything 
that savoured of innovation, to education and railways, to 
banks and agricultural societies and scientific congresses. 
The responsibility, he insisted, must fall on the Papacy 
itself; it must cease to pilot a ship, which would not answer 
to the helm ; it must attack the iniquitous proconsulships 
of the Legations, and give at least the civil justice that 
Austria allowed her subjects. The Papal government could 
not rest on coercion ; at the present day there was no basb 
for authority but public opinion and the consent of the 
governed, and to this final court the Pope himself must bow.^ 
Then lyAzeglio turned to the Liberals. While recog- 
nizing the provocation and admiring the courage, these 
petty local revolts, he protested, were not the road to inde- 

^ D'Azeglio, Ultimi Can, 46, 99-100, 104-119. 
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pendence. No minority had a right to play pitch-and-toss 
with the fortunes of the people, and plunge the country into 
a contest which risked so much. It tended to dwarf the 
great national struggle down to provincial efforts, and lost 
all sense of the bigger aim. When Italians fought, all must 
fight ; but the time was not ripe for war, when the Austrians 
stood ready to crush any appeal to arms. Italy must first 
school herself by masculine patience, by sacrifice, by refiising 
to bow her spirit. Patience was difficult to men who were 
smarting imder tjrranny ; but the true alternative to revolt 
was public protest, peaceful, but spirited and constant. It is 
D'Azeglio's merit that he recognized the power of public 
opinion, and knew what it could extort from the most 
despotic of governments. He had the cool judgment of 
the statesman, the patience that laboriously lays foundations, 
but his theory made him the servant of events, and he had 
little of the faith that creates new forces and falsifies the 
accumulated evidences. 

The book at once made a party. Though Charles 
Albert for the moment made no sign, and his partisans were 
discredited in Bomagna, when their boasts of Piedmontese 
help ended in nothing; though D'Azeglio himself con- 
spicuously failed to practice in Piedmont his own maxims 
of civU courage and agitation; yet among the prudent men 
who had weighed the chances of a struggle with Austria, 
and the timid, who wanted Piedmont to do what they 
shrank from doing themselves, D'Azeglio became the 
fugleman of the " Albertists," who placed their hopes in 
the King of Piedmont. The republicans foxmd it impossible 
to stand against the current. Young men, who in 1833 
had been republicans, were passing fia^t to the other camp.^ 
How irresistible was the tide was shown by the fact that 
Mazzini, however much against the grain, foimd it necessary 
to compromise, and offer to drop, at all events for a time, 
his republican propaganda, if on their part the Moderates 
would give up Federation and work for Unity.* Thus the 

^ Caatelli, JliMr<U, sub. in. ; G. Torelli, Ricordi, xvi. ; Mazdni, Lettrei 
imtimei, 102, 117 ; Onini, etc., LetUre, 37, 39 ; contra Ricciitfdi, ConforH, 

* Mazzini, Dueeento leUere, 155 (April 1846) ; see also Un Siciliano, ^M»- 
mentOf 22, 35 ; Archivio TrienndU, II. ziz. 
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very numerous class, which cared greatly for Italian freedom, 
which was revolted by the misrule, but which, without 
leaders or settled plan of their own, rejected the programme 
of Young Italy, became Moderates and Albertists. At pre- 
sent they had little coherency. Some wished to associate 
the Pope in the movement ; others, like Giacomo Durando 
in his Italian NbUumaiity, and Luigi Torelli, the author of 
the anonymoutj Thoughts on Italy, cared only to disarm 
him, and would have forced him to a practical surrender of 
the Temporal Power.^ Some, like Balbo, were indifferent 
to civil liberties ; others set constitutional freedom as high 
as or higher than independence. Some were jealous of 
Piedmontese expansion, or at the best opposed any annexa- 
tion beyond the Po valley ; others, like Gioberti, wished to 
see Charles Albert "moral lord of Italy," or would have 
partitioned the peninsula between Piedmont and Naples and 
perhaps Tuscany ; and there was a section, especially among 
the half-converted republicans, who hoped that Charles 
Albert would be pushed despite himself into a policy, which 
could not stop till the Kings of Piedmont were Kings of 
Italy. 

Meanwhile Charles Albert had been to some extent 
justifying the hopes of his partisans. In the first years of 
his reign he had seemed to have lost his earlier and nobler 
ideals. Impressionable, timid, in a way feminine, he had 
allowed himself to fall at times into the hands of the clerical 
party. The Savoy Expedition had scared him, and its cruel 
repression deepened the gulf between him and the Liberals. 
He protested that he would never compromise with them ; 
his government helped Austria to coerce Switzerland into 
expelling the refugees; even as late as 1837 it risked the 
friendship of England and France by its violent espousal of 
Don Carlos' cause in Spain. The court, severe and hypo- 
critical, was given over to the cares of etiquette, and the 

^ Compare Gastelli, Saggi, 49, 85, with Durando, Naidofnialitd, 85-102, 
Gioberti, Prolegomenif 3x5, and AnoDimo Lombardo, Pemieri, 59, 6a The 
germs of sereral of the main ideas of the next period are to be foond in 
Dnrando's rery ingenioas book. 
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ministry was nearly wrecked, because the wife of an am- 
bassador wore a head-dress sacred to royal princesses. To 
young Camillo Cavour, returning home from London and 
Paris, Piedmont seemed " a kind of intellectual hell." The 
King's health grew worse ; asceticism and a vegetable diet 
completed the wreck, which early excesses had begun ; he 
became the prey of quacks, who perpetuated his debility, 
and, incredible as the story seems, were paid, it is said, by 
Austria.^ The influence of religious charLans, remorse for 
the atrocities of 1833, a knowledge of the plottmg that 
went on steadily round him, increased his nervousness and 
want of fibre. 

But he never became the blind tool of the reactionaries. 
Old memories had their influence ; he had for better and for 
worse a strong theory of conscientious kingship, which made 
him jealous of encroachments from Rome, and impelled him 
to any step, which might make him master of more nume- 
rous or more prosperous subjects. Not that any big patient 
scheme of constitutional reform, such as was read into his 
life in later years, existed in fact. No doubt he would have 
done more but for the fear of the Austrian army marching 
on Turin, and for the dafly insinuating pressure of the 
Catholic party. But his ideal did not reach beyond an 
enlightened and progressive autocracy; a strong personal 
government was necessary, he beUeved, for the protection 
of Piedmontese nationahty. And yet underneath his cold, 
reticent, antique port there lay a certain power of enthusiasm 
and sympathy, and a conscientiousness, which, however 
twisted, was genuine, and made him capable of higher things 
when the occasion came. 

However much his difficulties were aggravated by his 
cowardice, his position almost compelled him to a middle 
and dubious course. He stood (so the phrase was put into 
his mouth) " between the dagger of the Carbonari and the 
poisoned chocolate of the Jesuits." And this persistent 
opposition, which met him at every turn, increased his in- 
decision* Never naturally frank, he became more and more 

^ Benezio, Regno, II. i8 ; Pfedazi, Primi vagiti, 82-83. ^^ Ured largelj 
on potatoes and spinach. 
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the intriguer, playing off one minister against another, less for 
mischief than statecraft Slowly, almost shamefacedly, he 
liberalized the goyemment. For a time, indeed, the ministry 
was ruled by Delia Margherita, a narrow, tenacious man, 
tender of the national independence, but anxious to keep 
on good terms with Austria, and dreading any forward 
movement as dangerous to the narrow religious discipline, 
which made his political ideal. But as a counterpoise, the 
King appointed Yillamarina, a constitutional minister of 
1 82 1, who, though no Liberal, hated the clericalists. The 
King, irritated at the persistency of the Jesuit party, whose 
powerful organisation was used to nullify his reforms in the 
execution, gave his confidence to Yillamarina. Slowly, man 
by man, the more reactionary elements were weeded out of 
the cabinet, till Delia Margherita stood alone. 

Charles Albert's record of administrative reform was a 
remarkable ona '' I believe," he said at a rather later date, 
''that we best please Gk)d by utilizing every discovery in science 
and art to serve the greatest good of the people. Govern- 
ment must set itself in the van of progress." His legal 
commissions published the Albertine Codes (1837-47), on 
which, in after days, the body of Italian law was based. 
Except that they left Catholic marriages subject to Canon 
Law, and hardly touched ecclesiastical privileges, they were 
among the most enlightened laws of Europe.^ Feudal 
customs were abolished in Sardinia, where alone in Italy 
they still had legal sanction. Yillamarina reorganized the 
army on a territorial and short service system. Protectionist 
duties were slightly relaxed (1835), and the prosperity of 
Gtenoa revived by making it in part a free port (1842).^ 
Abroad Delia Margherita concluded a series of fifteen com- 
mercial treaties. At home government made loans for tho 
development of the silk industry, abolished guilds, reformed 
the Post Office. The King gave commissions to the best 
painters and sculptors of Italy ; new chairs were founded in 
Turin University ; historians were encouraged, though only 

^ Sclopis, Sardegna, $0 €t teq.; Portalis, Code CivU; Bianchi, Diphmtuia^ 
HI. 193. 

* Rabattino began to ran his packets in 1841. 
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to study the annals of the royal house ; copyright treaties 
were completed with every Italian state but Naples. In 
1840 the second Scientific Ciongress was invited to Turin. 
Even towards the Church, devout son as he was, the Ejng 
showed a qualified independence. In spite of Delia Marg- 
herita he supported the Gallican privileges of the bishops 
against Boman attacks, and refused to recognize the Trentine 
decrees in Savoy. The Waldenses were more or less pro- 
tected, and the government connived at evasion of the 
cruel laws, which still weighed on them. When the clergy 
opposed lay infant schools and charitable societies, the King 
" looked at these questions from a standpoint diametrically 
opposed to theirs." Though he supported the prelates 
against the Pope, he allowed no evasion of the law from 
them, and the Jesuits were forbidden to hold a service, 
in which Hildebrand was lauded for debasing the power of 
princes. Above all, perhaps, his thoughts were given to 
commercial development. For this, the country needed 
railways first of all, and the King proposed to devote to 
them the surplus that his economic Treasury had accumu- 
lated.^ As early as 1833 a line was projected from Genoa 
to Arena on Lago Maggiore. The government hoped to 
secure much of the English-Mediterranean trade by an 
arrangement with Switzerland to continue the line imder 
the Lukmanier to Chur, where it would connect with a 
through route to Ostend.' The scheme aroused Austria's 
jealousy, for the coromand of the Northern trunk-line would 
give Piedmont a preponderating commercial influence in 
Central and Southern Italy. The capitalists of Vienna and 
Trieste championed a rival route from Leghorn through 
Florence and Bologna to Trieste, thus isolating Genoa ; and 
their government patronized a projected line across the 
Brenner. 

The railway controversy was the first sign to the world 
of the growing tension with Austria. Charles Albert had 

^ On the question of state versos private capital, see Cavonr, Lettere, 
I. 78; V. 116, 122. 

* Gnalterio, writing in 185 1, says that the King wanted to enter into closer 
relations with England, foreseeing the Western alliance against Russia: 
BivolginufUi, II. 149. 
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never forgiven Mettemich for his supposed efforts to exclude 
him from the throne ; he was very sensible of the historic 
jealousy between the two states ; he remembered that more 
than once public opinion had marked him for the future 
King of North Italy. He knew that Mettemich had in- 
trigued with his reactionary ministers, that perhaps he had 
prompted them to scheme for an Austrian occupation, that 
he had his spies on his correspondence, on every detail of his 
life.^ As early as 1 8 3 5 Delia Margherita had seen the drift 
of the King's thoughts, and done his best to check it ; three 
years later, in some private reminiscences of 1821, Charles 
Albert wrote of "taking his musket on his shoulder for another 
war with Austria." And yet, either because he was dissimu- 
lating or because he was overborne by his premier, he allowed 
the professed sympathies of his government to be with her,* 
and married his son, the Duke of Savoy, to the daughter of 
the Archduke Rainerio. But even Delia Margherita was 
nettled by Austria's persistent claim to dictate, and in 1843, 
on the occasion of a frontier squabble of patrols, the King 
threatened " to ring every bell from the Ticino to Savoy and 
raise the cry of Lombard Independence." He distributed a 
medal with the device of the lion of Savoy standing over a 
prostrate eagle and the suggestive legend, " I await my 
destiny." The cause of nationality, whose sacredness he 
based on scriptural authority,* the traditional policy of his 
family, hatred of the rival power, a plaintive longing to 
atone for 1821 and 1833 and become once more the hope 
of Italy, impelled him in his premature old age to strike 
one decisive blow. But that strange patience of his, which, 
though it flinched from facing obstacles, never lost sight of 
its end, found him still waiting for the great occasion. 

As his designs against Austria matured, he was inevitably 
impelled to lean upon his people. Thanks probably to his 
French education, he had never shared the exclusiveness of 
his aristocracy. He had from the early days of his reign 
set himself to break the barriers between the nobility 

^ Gualterio, op. eU., I. 618, 625-629 ; III. 176-179; Bianchi, op, eU», IV. 88. 
« Bianchi, op. cO., IV. 363 ; Mettemich, MimoireSf IV. 266-267. 
s Dent. XVII. 15 : Cibrario, Mmume, 47. 
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and the middle classes. He patronized the sincere philan- 
thropy which had enlisted the best of both, promoting 
savings banks, infant schools, refuges for the destitute. A 
certam amount of mild democratic opinion dared to show 
itself. Entails became rare in the face of public disapproval ; 
the Jesuits found their schoolrooms half empty; Brofferio, 
a conspirator in 1831, foxmded the Messaggero Torinese of a 
Liberal colour new to Piedmontese journalism. The King 
permitted (1842) the foundation of a national Agricultural 
Society, whose meetings furnished occasions where Pied- 
montese and Lombards could meet for public discussion, and 
which, despite the royal bridle, felt that it had something 
more to do than "talk about the cultivation of cabbages." 
Gioberti's Primacy was allowed to circulate, and the poet 
Prati was paid to write a marching song of daring allusion : 

" All we are of one country, 
One blood runs in our veins." 

In the meantime the strain with Austria grew more 
threatening. Early in 1843 a dispute arose over the salt 
trade with the Canton of Ticino. By the terms of an old 
treaty Piedmont had renounced the trade, but when insuffi- 
cient quantities came from Lombardy, the Canton appealed 
to Piedmont to make good the deficiency. The salt, which was 
a state monopoly, was sent, and Austria denounced Piedmont 
for breaking faith. The quarrel became a question of prestige. 
Austria tried to exclude Piedmont from the signatories to the 
Treaty of Florence (October 1844). The treaty would in 
time have henmied in Piedmont on its south-eastern frontier 
by Parmesan or Modenese territory,^ and Charles Albert re- 
taliated by soimding the Grand Duke touching a defensive 
alliance of Italian princes. Eighteen months later, when 
Austria placed a prohibitory tariff on Piedmontese wines 
(April 1846), the government, at Delia Margherita's advice, 
stigmatised it as an act of reprisals. The attempt to cow 
Piedmont had failed, and public opinion passionately ap- 
plauded. Charles Albert, well pleased with the novel taste 
of popularity, told his reactionary councillors that " if Pied- 

1 See below, p. 189. 
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mont loBt Austria she would gain Italy, and then Italy would 
be able to act for herself." He showed no disapproval of 
D'Azeglio's mission in Bomagna, and bade him tell his Mends 
there that " when the opportunity came, his arms and his 
treasure would be spent for Italy." ^ But when a great 
popular ovation, a new phenomenon in torpid Turin, was 
prepared, the King would not be persuaded to show himself 
until the crowds were already dispersing. Delia Margherita 
formally protested against the new policy, and worked hard 
for a settlement of the commercieJ differences. The King 
shrank back from war, when its prospect became imminent, 
and proposed to refer the quarrel to the arbitration of the 
Czar. 

At home, too, he was still irresolute, querulous, though 
painfully struggling in the fsuoe of Jesuit influence and his 
own moral cowardice to act up to his position. It is impos- 
sible but that the Primacy had its influence on him ; and 
reform, so Gioberti taught, was consistent with the interests 
of throne and altar. The King reformed elementary educa- 
tion,^ and encouraged his Education Minister, Cesare Alfieri, 
to make Turin University less a hotbed of clericalism. He 
had a bitter quarrel with Fransoni, the Archbishop of Turin, 
over the introduction of training colleges for lay teachers, 
and he turned his anger on Delia Margherita. He even gave 
vague hints of leanings to a constitution.* He was more or 
less in communication with the Moderate Liberals, who 
wanted social freedom, but who were as much opposed as was 
the King to a democratic movement, and at this time were 
barely anxious for constitutional rights. Their leaders were 
D'Azeglio, Mamiani, Camillo Cavour; Balbo at the moment 
stood aloof from active work. Knowing the King's defer- 
ence to foreign opinion, they inserted encouraging articles 
in the Debats and the French reviews. In May Cavour 
published an article in the Ifbuvelle lUvue on the railway 
question ; though on the face of it a manifesto against the 

^ D'Azeglio» Mieordi, 529; Brofferio, ParlamerUo, L clzi-olzTi ; ArekMo 
TrienmaUf I. 52 ; II. ziz. ; Minghetti, Rieordi, I. 206. 
' See above^ p. 47. 
' Brofferio, op. cic, I. Ixndv., cliii. 
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republicans, it angrily attacked Austria for her malign 
influence, and made a tolerably overt appeal to Charles 
Albert to take up the cause of Independence. The King 
was not displeased, though he resented the attempt to force 
his hand.^ On one point, however, he was proof against 
Liberal influence. The Jesuits had not lost their hold ; he 
gave his sympathy and help to the Sonderbund, and in the 
midst of the excitement over the wine duties he promised 
that they should never be disturbed while he sat on the 
throne.' It was still doubtful perhaps whether patriotism 
or clericalism would have the mastery, when the face of 
Italian politics was changed by the election of a new Pope. 

^ Predari, op, eU,, 94 ; Nigra, Oavour, 64. 

* Bresoiani e Gross!, J)oewnenH . . del padre Breiciani, qaoted in Tivaroni, 
JhnUnio auairiaco, III. 626. 
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Lucca, and Florence ; the Feasts of Federation. The three progressive 
states ; the Commercial League ; Charles Albert in October. The 
Lunigiana question. 

Greqoby had died in the summer of 1846 (June i), ne- 
glected and unregretted, his end, it was rumoured, hastened 
by want of care and nourishment. The Conclave met to 
choose his successor on June 14. Its members were aware 
of the critical state of affairs; Bomagna was known to be 
on the point of revolt, and petitions for reform, signed by 
thousands, came to warn or encourage them. The majority 
of the Sacred College hated Lambruschini and his Austrian 
firiends, and, to exclude him from the Papacy, were willing 
to side with the small section of Liberal and nationalist 
cardinals.^ Eager to anticipate the arrival of Gaysruck, the 
Archbishop of Milan, who was bearer of the Austrian veto,* 
eager, too, to escape from the sultry Roman air, the coalition 
sank its personal differences, and elected Cardinal Mastai- 

^ The facts giyen in Bianchi, Diplomatia, V. 9, support the view that Hastai 

owed his election more to the feeling against Lambruschini, than to any 

Liberalism in the Conclave. See also Chaillot, SouvmirSf 27. Cardinal Micam 

is said to have observed to Lambruschini, <*If Gk)d makes the election, Mastal 

will be chosen ; if the Devil gets his finger in, it will be 70a or I." 

* See above, p. 72. 
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Ferretti (June 17). With utmost shrinking and reluctance 
he was proclaimed as Pius IX. The new Pope came of an 
old and decayed family of Sinigaglia, long famous down to 
their cats, so the proverb went, for nationalist sentiment. 
In early life he had been destined for the army ; an impres- 
sionable, delicate, disingenuous youth,^ afterwards a fashion- 
able but pure man of the world. Epilepsy dashed his hopes 
of mihtary life; he took orders, and acquired the melo- 
dramatic fame of an Italian revivalist preacher. As bishop 
at Spoleto and Imola, he had dealt mercifully with the 
Liberals ; though a patron of the Jesuits, and too much all 
things to all men, he won a name for graciousness and kind- 
ness and success in reconciling the opposing factions. He 
had read Gioberti and D'AzegUo; he had marked with 
indignation the poHtical persecutions, the stifling of trade, 
the foolish obscurantism of the government; he believed, 
with such enthusiasm as he was capable of, in the future of 
Italy. Cultured and liberal, kindly, sensible, with consider- 
able acuteness and a clear, forcible oratory, he might have 
succeeded in quieter times. An epileptic of delicate health, 
with more sensitiveness than depth of feeling or affection, 
absolutely devoid of genius, superstitious, unserious, little- 
minded,^ he was no hero to steer a revolution. He was too 
intelligent to be altogether weak; in youth he had been 
known for his proud temper, and he still had an introspec- 
tive obstinacy, which, though he never met opponents man- 
fully, rarely let him yield. But he was a coward morally 
and intellectually; he pined for applause, he shrank from 
responsibilities ; there was always in him something of the 
supple, cringiQg ecclesiastic. He loved a half-genuine, half- 
humorous self-depreciation; "My God," he said, "they 
want to make a Napoleon of me, who am only a poor 
country parson." He never fronted the situation, so long 
as he could drift and throw the responsibihty on Providence. 
Feebly optimistic, with no master-grasp or foresight or 

^ TroUope, Ptt», 8. He was said to be of Jewish descent : Ghaillot, op, 
ol, 29 ; as to whether he had been a Freemason, see Arthur, The Pope, I. 13 n. 

' Liyerani, R papatOf 74-75 ; BalTagni, Corte romana. III. 245 ; CSastelli, 
Rieordi, 240. 
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caution, he refused to look below the surface, and provided 
for the moment. 

Such was the man, who was called to decide the future 
destinies of the Papacy. He recognized at once that it 
must ally itself with Liberal Europe. He could not fail 
to contrast Russian persecution of Catholic Poland and 
evangelical intolerance in autocratic Prussia with the free- 
dom of the Church in constitutional England and France 
and Belgium, or the fervid Catholicism of democratic 
Ireland. He inherited the traditional Roman jealousy of 
Austria, and the Galician massacres completed the aliena- 
tion. He had studied the Primacy, and though far from 
rising to the fulness of Gioberti's conception, he wished to 
see the Papacy leading in the path of moderate reform. 
But he did not in the least realize all that lay in the 
Liberal movement ; of the desire for political and intellectual 
freedom he had little comprehension; it seemed to him 
8u£Scient to abolish the crying grievances of the old order, 
and allow free play to trade.^ He was indeed anxious to 
prove himself no obscurantist; he promised to support 
Scientific Congresses, and appointed a commission on rail- 
ways; he marked his condemnation of Gregory's reign by 
granting an amnesty for political offences (July 17). But 
though he had decided on this from the first, he delayed its 
publication for a month, and clogged it with an oath, which 
seemed a pledge to abstain from political action. 

But in spite of its defects, the anmesty was hailed 
through Italy with wildest acclaim. There had been 
amnesties before, but never one that seemed so spontaneous 
or harbinger of so much besides. Public opinion, steeped in 
Gioberti's dreams of a reforming Pope, had carefully watched 
the election ; it grew keener when it saw Gaysruck outwitted, 
and a Pope elected of Liberal fetmily and creditable ante- 
cedents. When the new reign opened with the anmesty, 
and 700 exiles and prisoners returning home spread the 
fame of their deliverer, it saw in Pius the long-expected 
reformer, the creator of the new Italy, the mediator between 
Catholicism and democracy. To the religious, impulsive, 

^ Gnalterio, BivolgimerUif III. 48. 
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ill-educated average Italian a Pope's sympathy meant more 
than all the philosophy and idealism of Yomig Italy. Pius' 
presence had a magnetism on the thousands that crowded 
to Bome. He had a fine person and magnificent voice ; in 
contrast with Gregory's coarse and sordid appearance, he 
was a gentleman in bearing and manners. His simple 
informal habits, his interest in every social and educational 
scheme, his lavish and theatrical charity, the hundred stories 
of his wit and kindness, strung to fever-pitch the adoration 
of the people. Applauding thousands followed him through 
the streets ; festive demonstrations commemorated each day 
connected with his life ; torchlight processions would march 
to the Quirinal in the warm summer nights, and the Pope 
from his balcony would bless the kneeling multitude. 
Hymns were written to him; the men wore scarves, the 
women ribbons of his colours; Rossini wrote a cantata in 
his honour; tokens of esteem came from every nation of 
Europe and America; even the Sultan sent Ids presents. 
" Pius," wrote Qioberti in his Modem Jesuit, " has reconciled 
men to religion by proving himself a friend of civilization," 
his reign '' begins a new era for Italy and the world." All 
men bowed before the conception of a reforming Pope ; and 
when the amnestied exiles crowded to receive the sacra- 
ments, it seemed a symbol of the dawning time, when 
liberty and social redemption would go hand in hand with 
religion and moral reform. There was a boyish enthusiasm 
that hoped and believed all things. The air was thick with 
schemes of charity and education, with projects of railways 
in which everybody should have shares,^ with univer»EJ 
fraternity and optimism. Bologna sent to Rome its symbols 
of reconciliation; old trade feuds disappeared; there were 
solemn peace-makings between police and people. The 
guilds of Romagna converted themselves into mutual 
benefit societies, and large subscriptions were collected to 
foimd schools. Even in slow Piedmont big schemes of 
social construction were in the air, and a "grand Italian 
association " appeared on paper to reclaim the uncultivated 
lands of the peninsula. 

> Spada, EivtdmwM, I. 83, and ProffeUonazianale . . Conti, 
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To Charles Albert a reforming Pope was the strongest 
of encouragements. His conscience was at rest, now that 
he was progressing on the same road as the Head of the 
Church/ and could set the Pope's example against the 
warnings of confessor and Jesuits. He defied Archbishop 
Fransoni to do his worst. " In spite of the tiny Austrian 
party," he wrote, " I am firmly determined not to stop on 
the road of progress." Austria was threatening to occupy 
Romagna, and rehgion and patriotism made him hail the 
chance of championing Pius against her attacks. " The 
moment that Austria or Naples interferes in the Papal 
States," he said in October, " I shaU raise the cry of inde- 
pendence and religion." Promises of support poured in 
from the richer and middle classes of Piedmont. VerceUi, 
followed by other cities, congratulated him on his spirited 
foreign policy, and hinted that the time was ripe for consti- 
tutional liberty. The Agricultural Society, smarting under 
the retaUatory Austrian tariff, and touched by the patriotic 
current, was absorbed by the topic at its annual meeting 
(September 7). A week later the Scientific Congress met 
at Genoa, and, encouraged by the King,^ speech was free 
and bold. As if in national parliament, the associates dis- 
cussed independence and liberty and the Italian revival. 
In December the government, giving itself head, allowed 
the Genoese to celebrate the centenary of their expulsion of 
the Austrians (December 5); and men's thoughts turned to 
the near future, when Milan and Venice in their turn might 
drive the foreigner out. The line of bonfires, which blazed 
along the Apennines into Tuscany and Romagna, was a new 
gage of defiance to Austria. 

But though for the moment the Jesuits and reactionaries 
had not attempted to stem the floods though some of them 
had themselves barely escaped the contagion, they quickly 
rallied. In Naples and Modena and the Austrian provinces 
reform had not dared to show its head. In Piedmont and 
Tuscany and Rome they were still a powerful and dangerous 
party, filling the public offices, controlling a large section of 

^ Delia Hargherita, Memorandum, 542. 

* Proznis, Memorie, 75, qaoted in Gori, Bwokusione. Bee t6., 1S9» 
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the aristocracy and clergy, strong in their world-wide organi- 
zation and influences, secret or overt, in every Italian Oovem- 
ment. At Borne Pius found himself opposed by the Jesuits, 
the majority of the Cardinals, the great mass of at least the 
higher clergy, and practically the whole civil service. In 
his anxiety to offend no party he had decorated notorious 
Centurions and confirmed Gregory's most reactionary officials. 
It was a fatal error ; in vain Rossi, the French minister at 
Rome, urged that a purging of the civil service must precede 
all reform ; the Pope replied that nothing but the clearest 
evidence of guilt would induce him to dismiss an officiaL 
He paid the penalty of his ill-timed leniency. Orders from 
the Quirinal were disobeyed ; the Sanfedists talked of civil 
war, and UbeUed him in their secret press.' The more saga- 
cious of them knew that Pius was " straining his voice," and 
waited till they could persuade him that reform was a sin 
against the Church, and make him throw himself into 
their arms. 

Fortunately there were more wholesome influences at the 
QuirinaL The Pope's brother was an old rebel and a liberal 
Father Ventura, a brave, £rank, puzzled man, who had 
scandalized Gregory's court by his friendship for Lamennais, 
held up his ideal of the Church's mission for hberty and 
social regeneration. Rossi, whose Italian blood and repute 
of philosophic Liberalism combined with Jesuit hatred to 
win him the respect of the reformers, was Pius' trusted 
adviser. Corboli-Bussi, the Pope's private secretary, had, 
like Ventura, vague socialist enthusiasms, and was fighting 
the worst corruptions of the government. In August the 
Pope had appointed Cardinal Gizzi to be Secretary of State. 
Gizzi was looked to as the leader of the Liberal churchmen, 
and had been the popular candidate for the Papacy. In 
fact there was more easy tolerance than principle in his 
liberalifim; his years (he was nearly 90), his municipal 
ignorance and timidity imfitted him for a statesman's work. 
The demonstrations frightened him; and in October he 

1 Onalterio, op. cU., IV. 74, 102-107 ; Saffi, SeritU, IL 36 n. ; Gioberti, 
OetwUa modemo, Y. 102 ; Farini, Boman State, I, 184 ; IL 74 ; Gori, op. eiL, 
142, 152. 
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issued a secret circular against ''the noisy rejoicings of 
the populace/' which was soon in everybod/s hands and 
finally undid his brief popularity. The puzzled Pope tried to 
** reform without offending anybody." He refused to allow 
Bologna to invite the next Scientific Congress. He gave 
a general authorization of railways, and promised legal and 
municipal reforms (November), but at the same time he 
anathematized secret societies and doctrines subversive of 
the Temporal Power, attacking "modem progress" with aU 
the artillery of pontifical abuse. With a nonagenarian 
Seciretary, a vacillating Pope, a demoralized administration, 
the inevitable result was anarchy. The Centurions were 
still on their old footing, and as autumn drew on, the 
Bomagnuol Liberals felt the assassin's knife in the unlit 
streets. For self-protection they demanded a citizen guard, 
and at Bologna and Ferrara they patrolled the streets 
without waiting for the government's reply. Gizzi obstin- 
ately refused his sanction, and made his tenure of office 
conditional on non-surrender. 

The government was growing daily weaker, Gizzi more 
irritated, the Pope more puzzled. " This winter," said Rossi, 
" the Roman government died of inertia." It had lost the 
authority of a settled government without gaining the vigour 
of a new one. It had brought none of the problems nearer 
solution. Had it frankly allied itself with the Moderate 
Liberals, it might have been irresistible.^ But this meant 
the pmrging of the civil service and the granting of a 
citizen guard ; and the reactionaries, working on the Pope's 
scruples, were able to stave both off. The Moderates for 
their part seemed struck with ineffectiveness. Over-con- 
fidence from the seeming triumph of their programme, 
trust in the Pope and unwillingness to force his hands 
prevented them from driving their policy home. They 
had been frightened by the Radicals. They shrank from 
the rough vigour of the new democracy; Gkivazzi the 
friar's attacks on capital and Ventura's denunciations of 
the wealthy alarmed them. Fearful of Jacobinism, they 
shrank from touching one stone of the social edifice. Their 

' Gulsoty M^moires, VIII. 350; Farini, op, eiLy I, 217, 
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programme was ludicrously insufficient for the present need : 
a reorganization of the police, the formation of a bank at 
Bologna^ Uniyersity reform, a Council of State. They gave 
banquets to Cobden and D'Azeglio; founded clubs and 
newspapers. But papers and dubs alike passed into the 
hands of the BadicaLs; and a projected movement on the 
lines of the Irish Bepeal agitation died still-bom. 

While the governments gave no sign, and the Moderates 
played at programme-makinir, the more strenuous Liberals, 
Liig their ho^ as {^TSer &om accomplishment, grew 
restless. Mazzini, angry as he was at the enthusiasm for 
the Pope and Charles Albert, recognized that his best policy 
was to join in the new movement and turn it to his ends. 
He was still prepared to sacrifice his republicanism if neces- 
sary, and accept any leader, be he Pope or King, who would 
declare for Unity. He instructed his friends to give the 
demonstrations a more definite nationalist colour;^ and 
though his own personal following was small, there were 
many Liberals who joined in the Pius cult from a hope 
that the Pope and princes would come freely or perforce 
into a democratic movement, with constitutional government 
and a war with Austria as its eventual goal They were 
half sincere or less in their adulation, their judgment was 
almost overborne by the enthusiasm; but they were de- 
termined to force the pace, and use each concession to 
extort new ones. Perhaps they had never faced the possi- 
bility that they must soon choose between throwing over 
the princes or surrendering their own ideals. 

Tuscany was now the focus of discontent. But, in 
Oiusti's phrase, though she had her feet out of bed, she still 
had her nightcap on. Had the government been true to its 
old and milder traditions, it would have needed much to 
rouse the country. But Corsini was dead (November 1845), 
and Cempini, the premier, alone preserved the policy of 

1 Hassini, Duseento latere, 16S-169, 175-177, 235, 240; Mario, Maazini, 
309, 311. The instrnctioDs published in Spada, RivoUunone, I. 120-124, seem 
gennine, thongh their sodaliat oolonriDg proTes that they did not emanate 
from Manini himself. 
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Fossombroni's school Renzi, the leader of the Rimini 
rising, was extradited (January 1 846), and unwarned by the 
signs of rising storm, the reactionary cabinet decided to 
admit the Jesuits. Nothing could have touched Tuscan 
susceptibilities nearer the quick, and the traditional abhor- 
rence of the Society had been intensified by their aggressive 
attitude in Switzerland Defeated in an attempt to intro- 
duce them into Florence, the court tried to prepare the way 
for them at Pisa by inviting their inevitable forerunners, 
the Sisters of the Sacred Heart. But Montanelli, a professor 
at the University, roused the students, and the sisterhood 
retreated before their threats (February 21, 1846). Mon- 
tanelli organised the secret press into a powerful political 
force. Though often juvenile and exaggerated, its popular 
verve, its skilful appeals to all sections of Liberals, its bold 
and defiant circulation made it a vast and insidious influ- 
ence. The police tried in vain to track it down ; and its 
"bulletins" went through the post, were thrown into the 
Orand Duke's carriage, and showered in the theatres. Then 
came the news of Pius' accession and the Papal amnesty. 
Tuscany was traditionally suspicious of Rome, but the cult, 
sedulously preached, seized on it, leaving Niccolini to com- 
plain that his Mends had been dipped in holy water. The 
demonstrations, that followed, found their food in the dis- 
content, as much economic as political, which was spreading 
through the country. Bread riots gave the reactionaries 
a pretext to intrigue for an Austrian occupation ; but Leo- 
pold, tender of his independence, set his face against inter- 
vention. The government tried to frighten the well-to-do 
classes by ridsing the cry of communism; but the cooler 
heads scoffed, and the Liberal nobles of Florence, though 
not endorsing all the demands of the secret press, were as 
insistent as the Radicals for reform of local government and 
the civil service. But they failed to agree on a policy. On 
the one hand stood the more cautious section, led by Cap- 
poni and Ridolfi, the leaders of the Gteorgofils ; on the other, 
a small knot of men, who, though very far from being demo- 
crats, looked beyond administrative reform to completed 
social liberty and constitutional government. Their chief 
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was Bettino Ricasoli, an austere country noble, who knew ,< 
his end and went straight for it. They were a manly patri- 
otic group, but too exclusive for a time, when compromise 
and ^cipline were all-necessary to fiise the Liberals into a 
solid and practical party. Both sections joined hands in 
demanding a relaxation of the censorship ; both wished to 
see the secret press superseded by public journalism. But 
while Capponi asked for the license of a single privileged 
paper, which should be almost non-political, Ricasoli knew 
that this would satisfy nobody, and urged the necessity 
of allowing full freedom of the press. Cempini slowly 
brought the ministry to the more Liberal policy ; the secret 
press suspended its issues to give the government free play, 
and both Liberal parties seized the occasion of Cobden^s 
visit to Florence (May 1847), as the pretext of a great 
demonstration. The Georgofils naturally gathered to do 
honour to the great Free-trader, and even the ministry was 
forced to take a part Four days later (May 6), the govern- 
ment published the new press-law, and in a few weeks it 
promised a Coimcil of State and reforms in law and local 
government But the hampering provisions of the press-law 
only proved how imequal the ministry was to its task. Con- 
coffiions, grudgingly and tardUy made, though welcomed with 
noisy msincerity, failed to win real gratitude, and encouraged 
further agitation. The middle classes were calling for power 
to organize a national guard that would protect property 
against bread riots and possible anarchist outbreaks. Bal- 
dasseroni, the Minister of Justice, a sincere, hard-working 
official, was masking himself behind the projects of reform, 
and probably intended to stultify them in the execution.^ 
The people grew more and more suspicious, and when a law 
appeared early in June to regulate public demonstrations, 
their contemptuous disregard made it a dead letter. 

Meanwhile the Pope's subjects in their turn were grow- 
ing impatient Dimly conscious of what was going on, they 
alternated between depression and fresh bursts of enthusiasm 
and hope. Their reverence for the Pope was indeed un- 

1 Montanelli, Mmorie, I. 282 3 Zobi, Stona, V. 106. 
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shaken. His reactionary Encyclicals passed hardly noticed ; 
the old loyalty and new radicalism of the Romans, and the 
calculated praise of their leaders had raised him to a 
pedestal, from which it was impossible for him at once to 
displace himself. His cosmopolitan fiEune threw a reflected 
lustre on the city. The Sultan's envoy, the English Queen's 
letter, the thanks of the famine-stricken Irish stirred its 
pride. But expectations were high, and reforms, which 
would have satisfied a year ago, were scorned as unequal to 
the times. There was keen disappointment at the rejection 
of the prayer for a citizen guard, at the delays in legal re- 
form and railway construction. In Romagna the old threats 
of secession were heard again. The Romans fixed the 
responsibility of the delay with accuracy enough on the 
Cardinals and Jesuits, and in the spring ominous cheers 
were heard for " Pius, but not the others." The Jesuits, they 
believed, were plotting the Pope's death; and when he 
visited their college, the crowd shouted, " Holy Father, don't 
take their chocolate." The demonstrations were changing 
their character. Though still with more or less sincerity 
made in honour of the Pope, they were becoming clamorous 
for reform and war. The leaders intended them to intimi- 
date the government The prime mover was a self-confident, 
genial blacksmith, Angelo Brunetti, nicknamed Ciceruacchio, 
who posed as the Pope's personal friend, and whose brawny, 
genuine personality marked him out for a popular leader. 
He preached unity and virtue in honest melodrama; and 
though the nobles flattered him, and Lord Minto compared 
him to Horatius, the pride of the Roman artisan saved him 
from being spoilt. There was need of such a man, for eveiy 
day it was more difficult' to prevent impatience from degen- 
erating into disorder. Pius was alarmed, and dearly as he 
loved his popularity, was disposed to draw back. He was 
irritated at Uie opposition of the court, but lacked courage 
to cow it down.^ The work of reform dragged slowly along ; 
and new promises, procrastinated in their turn, only quick- 
ened hopes that were not intended to be realized Still 
some progress was made. In March (1847), a press law 

1 Goisot, Mtvwirei^ VIII. 357-358; Cibrario, Natizie, 61. 
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abolished the prev^itive censorship, which had for some 
months past been practically in abeyance, but it limited 
criticism of contemporary politics, and, like its Tuscan comi- 
terpart, satisfied nobody and became a dead letter. In 
April the Pope promised a CSouncil of State, to be nominated 
by the Proyincial Councils and have a considerable voice in 
legislation and finance. In June a ministerial cabinet was 
appointed in place of the old irregular system, and though 
it was composed exclusively of ecclesiastics, it seemed an 
advance towards popular institutions. But the government 
wrecked any chance of recovering ground by coupling its 
reforms with irritating freaks of coercion. Gizzi protested 
oflScially against anti-Austrian theories, which forgot that the 
Pope was " father of all Christians, to whatever part of the 
world they belonged." Ventura was assailed for his funeral 
oration on O'Connell (who had died at Qenoa on his way to 
Home), in which he condemned passive obedience, and held 
up for model the ''amorous and legal agitation*' of the 
great Irishman. Gavazzi, a Bamabite Mar, who had been 
preaching somewhat incendiary sermons, was forbidden to 
mention the name of Italy. 

But the Moderates under D'Azeglio's leadership were at 
last agitatiBg TTith some vigour; and the ministiy. foUowing 
too late Rossi's advice, hoped to win them by a decree to 
form a citizen guard (Jime 30),^ though the resolution en- 
tailed Gizzi's resignation. They probably thought that an 
armed middle class was their best bulwark against popular 
pressure on the one hand, and Austrian or Sanfedist plots 
on the other. For the moment the latter seemed more 
imminent. Sanfedist intrigues had long been busy both 
at Rome and in the Legations. There had been apparently 
concerted attacks on the Liberals at Parma and Lucca and 
Siena; and some of the bolder partisans talked of a coup 
dUtat. Whether there was any substance in it may be 
doubted ; but real or pretended disclosures made even level- 
headed men believe in a '' great conspiracy," * and Rome was 

1 D'Aseeglio, L'lialie, Ii>i6; Goppi, Annali, IX. 104-107. 
* Farini, op, eiL, I. 229, 235-241 ; Spada, op. cU,, I. 256 ; Gnizot, op» eit, 
VIIL 359; Saffl, op, eiLf II. 84-88; D'Ideyille, RotH, 168; (jabnesi, Memorie, 
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frenzied with terror and suspicion. Austria, it was thought 
not without ground, was behind the Sanfedists, and visions 
of massacre scared the citizens. Ciceruacchio and his men 
were masters of the city and issued hysterical versions of 
the plot. The Pope, though sceptical, hurried on the 
organization of the citizen guard, ordered the disbanding 
of the Centurions, and arrested such of the Sanfedist sus- 
pects as did not fly. Cardinals and priests, infected with 
the enthusiasm or bowing to the storm, collected subscrip- 
tions for the patriotic cause. The ranks of the citizen 
guard filled rapidly, and Rome was too serious or frightened 
to laugh at their odd semi-civil equipment Cardinal 
Ferretll, who had succeeded Gizzi, sealed their enthusiasm 
by appealing to them to " show Europe that we can manage 
by ourselves." Ferretti, who was the Pope's cousin, had 
been an Austrian spy, and his sincerity may be doubted.^ 
But his brother Pietro had played an honourable part in 
the Revolution of 1831, and now moulded his policy to 
Liberalism. For the moment the Cardinal's popularity was 
unbounded, and the government's decree to form a camp 
of observation at Forll seemed to show that for the moment 
it and the people were reconciled. 

A week before there had been a possibility that in the 
constitutional struggle the national question might be for- 
gotten. Now Austrian impatience once more brought 
government and people into line in defence of Italian 
Independence. Mettemich had watched the course of 
events with disquietude. In his system ''a Liberal Pope 
was an impossibility"; now fronted by one, he declared 
it '* the greatest misfortune of the age." Austrian influences 
had failed to stem the Italian movement, and Mettemich, 
at last realizing the strength of the ideal that faced him, 

L 75 ; ^ Farina, Storia, III. 43-44 ; Dt BonI, Congimra di Roma, 49 H alibi; 
Gori, Rivoktzioney 242 ; Ck>rre8pondence— Italy, I. 60-61 ; Kiccolini, Pant^fleaU, 
16 ; Oaiani, Roman BxUe, 355 ; Campanella, My Life, 2if ; D'Aieglio, Vltalie, 
19. Saffi in his Hiaory of tU Roman RepuUio {op. dL, II. 5&-59), aaserts 
relations between Gizd and the Sanfedist conspitator Alpi, bat I know of no 
evidence to snpport it. 
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confessed that it was "a sorry task to fight with un- 
substantial things."^ In vain he had tried to frighten 
the Pope with the phantasm of Protestantism, and the 
Grand Duke by predictions that the national movement 
must end in a republic. After endeavouring equally in 
vain to attach Charles Albert by a promise of support 
against his own subjects, he set his agents at work to Ubel 
the Eing.^ When the promise of a citizen guard at Rome 
was followed by a renewed agitation in Tuscany, he wrote 
an angry note, threatening occupation if the guard were 
conceded, and sent a copy to the Turin court At the time 
of the Conclave he had only been prevented by French 
threats from occupying Romagna, and now again he hinted 
at intervention if the Liberal movement went further, pro- 
voking Palmerston into a threat to send the English fleet 
to Trieste, and even drawing from Guizot a warning that 
he would land French troops in the Papal States.^ But 
Mettemich threw prudence to the winds. Had he had his 
own way, he would have made a strong military demon- 
stration on the Po, as a threat to Rome ; ^ defeated in this 
by his colleagues, he was driven back on a smaller move. 
On the very day for which the Sanfedist conspiracy was 
supposed to have been planned, the Austrians, with much 
offensive parade, poured a large reinforcement into the 
citadel of Ferrara, which they garrisoned by treaty rights. 
After a cmrt refusal from Rome to allow them to enter 
Romagna, the Ferrara garrison, acting on a forced interpre- 
tation of a treaty clause, patrolled the streets of the city 
itself (August 6), and a week later definitely occupied it. 
A thrill of indignation ran through Italy at the insult 
offered to the Pope, and the plain proof of Austria's in- 
tention to veto the hopes of the nation. The Liberals 
closed up their ranks. Moderates like D'Azeglio and Balbo 

1 He was still in Aagpist 1847 talking aboat Italj being a geographical 
expression. 

* Correspondence^Italj, L 34 ; Onalterio, op. «i&, IV. 283 ; Bianohi, 
l>tp2onuma, V. 58. 

* Correspondence— Italy, I. 89, 157--158, 178, 240; Bianchl, op. eit,, V. 61, 
81 ; Mettemich, Mimoires, VII. 415-422. 

* Bianohi, op. cU,, V. 399 ; Hubner, Une amUe, 18. 
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called for resolute measures. Far away in Montevideo, 
Garibaldi, whose legion's heroism had rung through the 
world, wrote to the Pope, offering its services in his defenca 
Wrath, panic, the fear of invasion loosed the tide, and 
swept the princes more or less reluctantly with it. The 
Pope, whose fixed idea (save, perhaps, in rare moments of 
Liberal expansion^), was to preserve the integrity of his 
dominions, was indignant at the infringement on his in- 
dependence and hinted at excommunication. At the same 
time he sent a messenger to Charles Albert, to ask whether 
he could count on his protection. 

All through the spring and summer Charles Albert had 
been gravitating to the Liberal camp. He had steadily de- 
veloped his economic policy, preparing the ground for the 
Lukmanier railway, and negotiating for the Anglo-Indian 
mail. Though inconsistent as ever, he was still subsidising 
the Sonderbund, the railway convention with republican 
Switzerland was hailed as an earnest of his growing liberal- 
ism. Irritated by Austrian intrigues widi the Cantons, 
angry and indignant at her note on the citizen guard, he 
drew nearer to the nationalists. Their books and papers 
were allowed to circulate ; the Torinese were permitted to 
subscribe to the sword of honour, which was to be presented 
to Oaribaldi on his expected return ; the King himself had 
interviews with the conspirators of Milao.^ When the news 
came of the occupation of Ferrara, even Delia Margherita 
bowed to the storm of indignation that swept in from the 
other states. The King could not be deaf to the national 
voice, which hailed him ''sword of Italy"; he more than 
responded to the outburst, and when the Pope's message 
came, wrote back, that, come what might, he would never 
part his cause from that of Pius. When the Agricul- 
tural Society met at Casale on the anniversaiy of the Pope's 
amnesty, he sent an open letter, proclaiming himself the 
champion of the Guelf cause, and declaring that " if God 
permitted a war for the freedom of Italy, he would place 
himself at the head of his army." ' It was his first public 

^ Rnsooni, Memorie^ 28 ; Leopardi, Narraziont^ S4. 

* See below, p. 194. * Biancfai, Carlo Albert6, 46 ; Ricasoli, LeUere, L 277. 
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allusion to war; and the associates, Fiedmontese, Grenoese, 
Lombards, Parmesans, Romans, replied with enthusiastic 
promises of help and pleadings for a citizen guard. The 
whole country was stirred to a fervour strange to Piedmont, 
and all classes vied in offering life and substance for the 
national cause. 

In Tuscany and Lucca the excitement took form in an 
ever angrier demand for a citizen guard. Probably every 
revolution since the Lish movement of 1 779 has recognized, 
that when it has put arms in the people's hands, it has 
triumphed more certainly than by winning representative 
institutions. The Italians knew well that the arming of a 
citizen guard made despotism henceforth impossible. To 
the propertied classes, too, it was a guarantee against pos- 
sible anarchy and all the turbulence that was working below 
the surface. But at this moment it was neither as a weapon 
against despotism nor against socialism that the people called 
for it. They wanted arms to defend their country ; visions 
of an armed people driviBg the Austrian before them came 
into men's minds. Tuscany was as exposed as Romagna to 
an Austrian invasion, and the occupation of Ferrara gave 
point to Mettemich's threats. While Florence answered by 
a small but angry demonstration, Lucca took a stronger line. 
The Lucchese had been closely watching the course of 
events in Tuscany, but the whimsical, dissolute Duke 
had learnt nothing from the omens. Deaf to the warnings 
of Ward, who had learnt the ways of courts and proved 
himself a sagacious and cautious adviser, he met the outcry, 
that came from every class, with the boast that " Bourbon 
princes sacrifice their thrones rather than their principles." 
But the exasperation, which followed the arrest of some 
popular Liberals, frightened him into permitting the enrol- 
ment of a citizen guard (September i), and a few days later 
he fled from the Duchy. Early in October, rejecting the 
Duke of Modena's advice to call in the Austrians, he sold 
his life-interest to Tuscany, and abdicated. 

The Tuscan government realized that when the guard 
was once permitted at Lucca, it was no longer safe to refuse 
it in Tuscany, and the Grand Duke, touched by the wave 
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of national enthusiasm and half-impatient of Austrian tute* 
lage, granted it on September 4, diough a few days later 
the feeble, puzzled man wrote to assure the Emperor of his 
unalterable attachment.^ But nothing was known of the 
letter, and a flood of fervid patriotism swept over the country, 
bursting down the old local rivalries. Florence sent back 
to Pisa the harbour chains, which for over 200 years had 
hung before the Baptistery as the sign of victory over her 
ancient enemy. The tricolor ' had floated at Lucca, and the 
people took it for a sign that they had reached some pro- 
mised land of reconciliation and freedouL The enthusiasm 
seized on all — old and young, priests and soldiers, nobles 
and people. Each city had its "federal festival"; the 
country towns followed, and from the villages men and 
women and children trooped in with songs and flying ban- 
ners, their priests at their head, fervid against the sacri- 
le^ous invader of Ferrara. At Florence a monster procession 
defiled before the Pitti Palace, and cried for death to the 
Austrian and alliance with Rome.^ But behind the enthu- 
siasm for the Pope and the national cause lay a deep distrust 
of the government, which made the festivities easily lapse 
into disorder. Leghorn was, not for the first time, in riot 
(September 22), and so impressed had its governor, the 
yoimger Corsini, been by the temper of the city, that he 
urged in the cabinet, that nothing less than a constitution 
could lay the discontent Corsini's boldness cost him his seat 
in the ministry, but the Grand Duke saw that he must win 
the Moderate Liberals ; and dismissing the most unpopular of 
the old ministers, he gave portfolios to Bidolfi and SerristorL 

Thus the occupation of Ferrara had gone far to relieve 
the strain in the three progressive states. By the strange 

1 La Yarenne, VlUdU CerUrdU^ 49, quoting from GuerrassL I am a little 
Buspicions of the authority. 

^ The Italian tricolor is said to have been derived from Masonic colouzs, 
and to have been adopted as early as 1796. 

" II rerde, la speme tant' anni pasciuta ; 
II roseo, la gioia d'averla compiuta ; 
II bianco, la fede fraterna d'amor." — BerckeL 

* See Mrs. Browning, C<ua Ouidi Windowi, 
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alchemy of circumstances the Liberal movement had come 
for the moment to appear as the champion of the Tem- 
poral Power ; the reform and nationalist causes were even 
more indissolubly blended, and both wore the halo of the 
Church's blessing. To a cool observer indeed the situation 
must have appeared full of peril. Confidence and distrust 
still struggled for mastery. The friends of the old system 
filled the civil service, and threw a thousand obstacles in 
the working of the new laws. The popular demands were 
growing in ever increasing ratio, and the press, which had 
leapt into active life in Tuscany and the Papal States, was 
likely to force the pace still more ; while the riots at Leg- 
horn and Ciceruacchio's demonstrations at Rome pointed to 
forces, abready dimly seen and feared, which might hurry 
reform into revolution. Already civil blood had been spilt 
in Calabria.^ 

But on the surface Italy seemed as one against Austria. 
Everything pointed to an early war. The agitation had 
begun at Milan and Venice, and the only question was 
whether the governments or the revolution would lead the 
nation to the field. The shadow of the coming struggle 
impelled the Liberals to draw the three progressive states 
together in some form of alliance. A steady growth of 
beUef in Free Trade « suggested a Commercial League after 
the precedent of the German Zollverein, and such a league, 
if not yet ostensibly political, would be a warning to Metter- 
nich, and pledge the three governments yet further to a 
nationalist policy. Pius, still smarting at the occupation of 
Ferrara, eagerly took up a scheme which would relieve him 
of much of his responsibility, and assure him the protection 
of the Piedmontese army, should the Austrians again 
threaten to occupy Romagna. To propose its formation, he 
sent Corboli-Bussi to Turin, where he was enthusiastically 
welcomed, while the Grand Duke sent word that he would 
not be slow to ally himself with Rome and Piedmont in the 
defence of Italian nationality. 

Corboli-Bussi was ably seconded by Lord Minto, whom 

^ See below, p. 203. 

* Mittermeier, Oondizioni, 60 ; see SaliA-Schvabe, Richard Chbdin. 
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Palmerston, stroBgly in i^^pathy with the Liberal move- 
ment, had sent on a roving commission to observe how 
matters were developing. Minto, while insisting that 
England would sanction no territorial changes, encouraged 
the governments to persevere in a policy of reform and 
independence. He found Charles Albert once more para- 
lyzed by indecision. As was habitual with him after any 
decided step, he was exhausted and ill after the Casale 
letter. The government was not ready for war. The King 
was still entangled in the Jesuit ne,t.^ Alarmed lest the 
excitement and disorder of Tuscany should spread to 
Piedmont, he had allowed his police to charge a crowd 
which had met to hear Rossini's Hymn to Pius sung in 
public. A formal complaint against their conduct, though 
few dared to sign, marked the beginning of public agitation. 
Yillamarina added his protest, and lost his office for it But 
the King still gave him his confidence, and Delia Margherita, 
after much disingenuous treatment from the King, was forced 
to follow him into retirement (October 9). The same uncer- 
tainty marked the King's attitude to the Conomercial League. 
To accede to it seemed the pendant of his message to the 
Pope in August, but, though he was still forward to champion 
Pius, he appeared indi£Ferent to the League, except so far as 
it would promote the political lead of Piedmont, and he asked 
for terms to which neither Tuscany nor Rome could agree.' 
In vain Minto urged the completion of a simple defensive 
alliance ; it was not till November that even the principles 
of a conunercial treaty were agreed upon, and meanwhile 
Charles Albert's obstinacy had implanted in the Pope a 
prejudice which never left him. 

But the King was already veering again* A popular 
song on the B^ TerUenna (the Wobbling King) fell into his 
hands ; he was roused and shamed, and retiuned to his old 
attitude. He saw that the temper of the people was too 
high to be trifled with ; he was anxious to forestall any 
forcing of * his hands. And however fearful he may still 
have been of the ultimate outcome of the movement, he had 

1 Cantt, CrcniMtoria^ II. 757. 

' Comijpondence — Italy, L 193 ; Riv» Hot. dd riwrg,^ I. 265. 
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no rooted prejudice agidnst administratiye reforms, which 
might be regarded merely as the complement of his earlier 
work. At die end of October a decree was published with 
a long list of reforms in law and local government and police, 
in public health and the censorship, followed soon after by 
the organisation of an Education Department, and the civil 
emancipation of the Protestants. The reforms, extensive as 
they were, fell short of what the times needed, but they were 
welcomed with a delirium of joy. Festivities on the Tuscan 
model were held in every town and village. Old hatreds, 
local rivalries, the cares of business went forgotten; even 
stalwart radicals, who remembered 1833, could not resist 
the intoxication, and staid Piedmont abandoned itself to a 
millennium of efiusive fraternity. A great demonstration was 
organised at Turin (November 3), and the King, after hesita- 
tion, rode through the cheering crowds, silent, pale, appar- 
ently untouched. His annual journey to Genoa was one 
series of ovations, and there a yet more imposing reception 
awaited him. But the temper of the (renoese was clear. 
They prayed for amnesty for the Mazzinians and the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits ; cries were heard of " Cross the Ticino, 
and we will all be with you." The King took fright again ; 
below the cheers for himself he fancied he could hear 
murmured applause of Mazzini, and he cooled the ardour 
of the city by an order discountenancing public meetings. 
Another great reception was prepared for his retiun to 
Turin, but the King, wretchedly ill, and dreading petitions 
for further reforms, drove rapidly through the streets in a 
closed carriage, and made the disappointed crowds a grudging 
and hurried acknowledgment from his palace balcony. 

But he was still resolved to fight, if Austria made a for- 
ward move,i and in the general unrest, with the occupation 
of Ferrara galling all Central Italy, an accident nearly pre- 
cipitated the struggle. The Duchess of Parma, Napoleon's 
widow, had died (October 17), and by the terms of the 
Treaty of Florence, the Duke of Lucca succeeded to her 
throne, while Lucca passed to Tuscany, and the outlying 
Tuscan districts of the Lunigiana, west of the Modenese and 

1 Bicasoli, Lettere, L 276. 
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Pannesan Apennines, were to be divided between the two 
contiguous Duchies. The reluctance of their inhabitants to 
exchange the mild rule of Tuscany for despotism won the 
strong sympathy of Tuscans and Lucchese. The Florentine 
government delayed cession, till the young Duke Francis V. 
of Modena, who had succeeded his father a year before, grew 
impatient, and occupied Fivizzano early in November (Nov- 
ember 5). There was fatal fighting in the streets, and the 
excitement at Florence nearly drove Tuscany into war. But 
cooler coimsels prevailed, and an arrangement was patched 
up, which saved Tuscan dignity. Austria was apparently 
anxious to avoid the conflict,^ the Duke of Modena talked of 
joining the Commercial League, and after countless protocols 
and notes, Mettemich yielded to the threatening signs and 
Palmerston's strong pressure, and withdrew his troops from 
the city of Ferrara (December 1 6). 

1 Metternich, op. eiL, VII. 473-474 ; Kicasoli, op, ctL, I. 274. 
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Europe at the beginning of 1 848. Schemes of var in Italy. Tlie Lombard 
revival ; the railway question ; Lombardy in 1847 ; the Romilli 
demonstration ; Nazari's petition ; Manin at Venice ; Badetzky ; ths 
ToBAOOO Riots. The constitutional question ; the economic question ; 
the bread riots; revolt of Leghorn. The ConstitutionaliBts ; in 
Tuscany ; in Piedmont ; Cavour. Naples and Sicily ; the rising in 
Calabria ; Moderates and Radicals at Naples ; Sicilian Revolution. 
Thb Constitution in Naples ; in Piedmont ; in Tuscany ; at Rome ; 
the ^ Statutes'' ; theocracy and constitution at Rome. 

The year 1848 opened through all Europe with the pre- 
sentiment of coming change. The Home Rule agitations in 
Hungary and Bohemia and the feud between Magyars and 
Croatians threatened the Austrian Empire with disruption. 
The summoning of the Prussian Diet, its hot quarrel with 
the government and speedy dissolution had roused all 
Germany to a constitutional struggle. In France the fiasco 
of the Spanish marriages and the daily evidence of Orleanist 
corruption had discredited Louis Philippe and Guizot, and 
encouraged Liberals and Socialists to an attack, which was 
to prove victorious sooner than they dreamt, England had 
just seen the victory of the Anti-Com-Law League, looked 
up to as a model by the Liberals of all Europe, and was 
sUll agitated to its depths by the Chartists. In Italy, 
Austria was making treaties with the Duchies of the Po, 
which would reduce them to practical dependence. On the 
other hand Piedmont, Tuscany, and Rome were pledged to a 
policy that meant defiance to the Empire. No reform was safe 
till the Austrians were driven from Lombardy and Yenetia ; 

and even Naples, occupied with its own special problems, and 
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feeling the Austrian influence oomparatiyely slightly, had 
put its Liberals in line with those of the rest of Italy. 
Much had happened lately to drive home the conviction 
that Austria must be fought ; Mettemich's notes to Tuscany 
and Piedmont, the events of Ferrara^ the Duke of Modena's 
boast that he had an army at call across the Po were so 
many precursors of battle. That war would come, and that 
the Austrians would be expelled, was a belief almost uni- 
versal, whether it came by the help of a foreign power, or 
by the armies of the Italian princes, or by a great uprising 
of the people. 

Of foreign help indeed there was small expectation at 
the moment Louis Philippe had taken Mettemich for his 
pedagogue, and warned Charles Albert not to count on 
French assistance; and though he would tolerate no 
Austrian intervention in the Papal States, he was indignant 
at Palmerston's patronage of the nationalists.^ English 
sympathy was warm for Italy, but Palmerston, though he 
genuinely shared in it, would give no more than the vaguest 
hints of alliance, and was doing all he could to hold back 
Piedmont from war.' There was indeed little inclination to 
look abroad for help. Young Italy and the Piedmontese 
statesmen were at one at least in this, and Charles Albert 
had voiced the feeling of the nation, when he endorsed 
the phrase that " Italy would do her own work." ' In spite 
of English influence and Austrian intrigues^ his better 
instincts for national redemption and his poor cares for 
the safety of his crown made him face closer and closer the 
contingency of war. The Italians believed that the other 
princes, except in Modena and Parma» would join their 

^ Onisot, Mimoirei, VIII. 402-403 ; Id., ffUtaire parUmentaire, TV. 555 ; V, 
542, 552 ; D'Hanssonville, PUUique exUrieure, IL 233-244 ; Bianchi, JHflo^ 
nuttiOf V. 33, 404. I think that Poggi (SioriOf II. 538-539) has shown reason 
to doubt the aconraoj of the secret treaty between France and Austria 
(March 1847), referred to in Hillebrand OetehichU Frankreichs, II. 682-683. 
It is probable that there were pourparUn, bnt that nothing was concluded ; 
its principal provision was that France consented to the sole intenrontion of 
Austria, if complications took place in Italy. See abovCi p. 183. 

* Ashley, Palmsnton, I. 64 ; Martin, Prince Oomofi^ L 429 ; Bianchi, 4^ 
eiL, V. 81, 92. 

* Italia farA da$i; see Leopardi, Narrazioni, 23a 
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armies to his. The belief was bom of the unthinking 
optimism of the time. The Pope was declaring even now 
that he would have no war on any terms. Ferdinand of 
Naples was too remote, too jealous of Piedmont, too sym- 
pathetic with Austrian despotism, to be a willing partner in 
the struggla Only the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who was at 
the mercy of the popular tide and had his small grievances 
against Austria, was likely to fight by the side of the Ejng 
of Piedmont. But the enthusiasm took little count of the 
enemy's strength or its own apparent weakness. Memories 
of the past, faith in the future of Italy, confidence that the 
Pope's blessing would descend on the Italian hosts gave the 
fervour of a crusade to the coming struggle. 

-^ All eyes were fixed on Lombardy as the seat of the 
coming war; and the Lombards themselves, impatient for 
the fight, were abready in a state of semi-revolt. For some 
years past the educated classes had been slowly weaning 
themselves from the unreal epicurean life, which had stifled 
their political interests. Some of the younger nobles, 
imitating the Georgofils, threw themselves into mild philan- 
thropic schemes, and their literary organ, the Bivista JEurqpea, 
dared to speak of the brotherhood of Italians and the 
impot^ice of coercion to crush the spirit of freedom. More 
or 1668 distinct from them, a more thoroughgoiBg and 
popular school gathered round Correnti and Cattaneo, the 
editor of the Folitecmeo. Correnti, in a clandestine pamphlet,^ 
challenged the government on the treatment of its Italian 
provinces, and proved to the satisfaction of his countrjmaen 
that they had unjust measure meted them in their share of 
Imperial taxation.^ Cattaneo was less advanced on the 
nationalist question than the Liberal nobles; but in social 
and industrial matters his review was bold and outspoken, 
fearlessly analyzing the industrial conditions of the country, 
and giving voice to theories of reform and freedom, that 
were incompatible with Austrian despotism. But Cattaneo's 
timidity on the point of independence could not satisfy 

the mass of young lawyers and doctors, who, though they 
had discarded the ritual of Toimg Italy, accepted Mazzini's 

^ L*Aug6ria e la Lcmhardia, * Bee above, p. 55. 
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nationalist programme. Men like these did their best in a 
dark hour to keep alive the flame by clandestine publica- 
tions of liberal books, by organizing a polemic of wall writ- 
ings, by quiet work among the artizans and peasants. 

But it was the Piedmontese school that gave Lombard 
patriotism its bottom. Some of the Milanese nobles owned 
properties in Piedmont, and divided their lives between 
Turin and Milan. The tradition of a North Italian kingdom 
under the House of Savoy had survived the discomfitures 
of 1 8 14 and 1821, and it only needed Charles Albert's 
signal to give it life again. The tariff war of 1846 brought 
the occasion, and the nobles made cautious overtures to the 
King, which at all events were not entirely rejected.^ 
Torelli wrote of the Kingdom of North Italy, and tried to 
rouse Charles Albert with the tempting bait. Home ques- 
tions helped to stir the public. In 1837 the government 
had sanctioned the laying of a railway between Milan and 
Venice ; and an ang^ controversy arose whether the Milan- 
Brescia section should pass by Bergamo or Treviglio. The 
majority of the Italian shareholders favoured the more 
direct route by Treviglio; and the eloquence of a young 
Venetian barrister, Daniel Manin, brought the dispute into 
national prominence, and made it a battlegroimd between 
government and people. Manin, who, like Disraeli, came 
of a Venetian Jew stock, took as his motto that it is '* per- 
haps never right for a nation to resign itself to misfortune," 
and found his political model in the legal agitations of 
O'Connell and the Anti-Com-Law League. It was impos* 
sible, he believed, to fight Austria, except in the event of 
an European upheaval ; and meanwhile organized opposition 
would train the people and secure respect for Italy. His 
opportimity had come, and he fearlessly bearded the 
Imperial Commissioner. Encouraged by his novel boldness, 
the Milanese and Venetian shareholders came into line, and 
after yeaxs of controversy their imited vote carried the day. 
It was the begmning of revolution ; the government had its 
first check, and Venice and Milan at last joined hands.' 

^ Gnalterio, Hivolgimenti, I. 445-447 ; Bonfadini, Megauecolo, 327 ; Senior, 
JmmoU, I. 297 ; Finelli, Storia, IIL 179. 

' Before 1848 the line was finished from Milan to Treriglio and fiom 
Mestre to Vicenza. It was not open thronghont till 1857. 
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It was now the summer of 1847. Lombardy and 
Yenetia had been stirred to their depths. The fervour 
which Pius had called out, the outcry at the occupation 
of Ferrara, the call for Independence had their echoes in 
the down-trodden Austrian provinces. In the country the 
pea^te were at last begi^ to stir; in the towS tixe 
nobles and Radicals were drawins: together. The priests 
ir,^ forwarf .hair di«»«oca» U Ue gov»mo Jt, th, 
communal councils stood up to the officials, the mountain 
peasantry defied the forest laws. The Austrians were boy- 
cotted in high society, and not even an Archduke could find 
an Italian partner at a balL At the Scientific Congress, 
which met this year at Venice (September 1 847), nationalist 
sentiment cropped up from each discussion on railways or 
industry or literature. But something bigger and more 
obvious was needed to take the public eye. Archbishop 
Gaysruck had died, and the government hoped to win 
popularity by appointing an Italian to the vacant see. 
Their nominee, Bomilli, had little to recommend him either 
as patriot or prelate, but it sufficed that he was an Italian, 
and MUan gave him a reception worthy of the Ambrosian 
see (September 5). Its enthusiasm and unanimity mad- 
d^ied the authorities, and when, three days later, the 
festivities were repeated, the police drew their swords on 
the peaceful holiday crowd, and for days the troops patrolled 
the streets, hustling and provoking the citizens. The 
bloodshed, the insult to church and city finally won the 
masses of Milan to the cause; and even the magistrates, 
scandalized by the brutal effirontery, acquitted the men who 
had been arrested at the demonstrations. The government 
realized that it was face to fekce with a serious movement, 
but it entirely miscalculated its strength ; and Mettemich, 
though he was intending to make considerable reforms, 
thought that the main grievance against the government 
was that it " had bored " the Milanese. 

He found himself fronted by another and more em- 
barrassing phase of opposition. However comatose the 
"Congregations might seem, they were still the one exist- 
ing fragment of representative institutions, the one hope of 
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those who, while deprecating separation from the Empire, 
wanted administrative reform and some measure of Home 
Bule.^ Nazari, the delegate of Bergamo, presented to the 
Central Congregation of Lombardy a petition which, taking 
the general ddscontent for its text, asked for the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into its causes and draft a 
memorial to the Emperor. The petitions which came in 
its wake from the Provincial Congregations were careful to 
disclaim disloyalty; nothing was said of constitutional 
changes ; they asked for only the most obvious and neces- 
sary reforms. Tommaseo at Venice claimed freedom of the 
press, in virtue of the unrepealed law of 1815 ; and though 
Manin, outstripping the Lombards, petitioned the Venetian 
Congregation to claim Home Rule and '' a genuine national 
representation," the whole movement kept within the bounds 
of strict legality. 

The government was puzzled how to act, and had the 
matter rested with the Congregations and the civU authori- 
ties, compromise might have been possible. But the control 
of events was fast slipping from both. The police and mili- 
tary, stung by the new spirit of defiance, were eager to bring- 
the crisis to a head. Badetzky, the commander-in-chie^ a 
hale veteran of ei^fhty years, was a true type of the brutal 
pretoriaa spirit of the Austrian army. «^ee days of 
blood," he iT reported to have said, « will give us thirty Ws 
of peace." Bainerio, the Viceroy, and Spaur, the Governor 
of Milan, pleaded for gentler methods ; but the former was an 
amiable cypher, and neither was a match for the military 
party, which had won the Viennese cabinet to its views. 
If only the Milanese could be goaded into violence, Badetzky 
would have a case for demanding reinforcements, and hold 
the country down under an overpowering force. The Milanese 
gave hun the excuse he wanted. The bloodshed in Septem- 
ber had only roused them, and all through the autunm they 
had carried on a half-jocular game of bluff with the police* 

^ Bonfadini, op. eit., 242 ; Indirizxo degli ItaUam, 8 (according to Gori, 
written by Corranti) ; Gori, RwoUmow^ 116. Compare the sadden importance 
given to the French parUmeiUi before the Revolution, and to the Provincial 
Estates of Lower Aastria in March 184S. 
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Actresses wore ribbons or bouquets of the colours of the tri- 
color; the street-boys chaffed the soldiers; the Hymn to 
Pius was sung or whistled at every comer. By Christmas 
the leaders thought the time was ripe to pit the city openly 
against the government. They remembered the Boston tea- 
riots, and two similar incidents in the history of their own 
city. If they could stop the use of tobacco, they would deal 
a serious blow to Austrian finance, and prove to what sacri- 
fices the cigar-loving Italian was prepared to go. They 
appealed to the Milanese to cease smoking with the New 
Year, for "tobacco ill-mated the sweet odours of Italian 
flowers." ^ On the first two days of January the streets of 
Milan were almost innocent of smoke, and the few who 
appeared with cigars were hooted or hustled. The military 
saw their chance. Huge distributions of cigars were made, 
it is said, to the garrison, and officers and soldiers puffed 
their abundant smoke in the faces of passers-by. When the 
grim joke was resented, Badetzky showed his teeth. Cavalry 
charged at the imarmed crowd ; workmen returning to their 
homes were bayoneted; several citizens were killed, over 
fifty wounded. Milan replied with one voice to the outrage ; 
even the nobles and civil servants could keep silence no 
longer; high officials protested or resigned, and the Arch- 
bishop prayed in the Cathedral that their rulers might learn 
humanity. The Viceroy tried to throw oil on the troubled 
waters; but the Emperor published a threatening edict, and 
Badetzky expanded it into an inflammatory appeal to his 
troops. The day for compromise had passed ; there was no 
more play in the movement ; army and people stood at bay. 

The Tobacco Biots sent an angry thrill through Italy ; 
but it was teit that the time for war was still not come, and 
the indignation failed to distract attention from the consti- 
tutional question. All through this period the nationalist 
and reform movements are inextricably bound together, 
incessantly reacting on one another, each sympathizing with 
the others every advance or rebuff. Till lately, though 
Gioberti had spoken guardedly of representative institutions 

^ Oorr«spondeno»— Italy, II. 10. 
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in his Proleffomeni, the reformers had asked only for admini- 
strative change. Nothing marks more the conservatiye 
character of the movement, or diflferentiates it more widely 
from the Carhonaro Revolutions, than the silence which had 
hitherto been kept as to parliamentary government. The 
Moderates had made it their first axiom to work with the 
princes; down to the occupation of Ferrara there seemed 
no hope of winning a constitution from Pius or Leopold or 
Charles Albert, and Uttle had been thoi^ht and less said 
about one. The Liberals had concentrated themselves on 
the three points of liberty of the press, a citizen guard, and 
a Coimcil of State. They had now won these in Tuscany 
and the Papal States ; and though Piedmont still had no citi- 
zen guard, everybody knew that it could only be for a short 
time. Apparently the country was satisfied with these con- 
cessions. The Mazzinians were more intent for the moment 
on war with Austria than on popular government. The 
masses were inclined to demonstrate in honour of reforms 
gained rather than agitate for new ones. Despite the scarcity, 
ever fresh rejoicings made honour to the Pope. To men 
bred under despotism it seemed that for a government will 
and accomplishment were one, and the easy Italian nature 
turned to play. 

But everything was tending to bring the constitutional 
question to the front; and the half-heartedness of the 
government in their reforms might at any moment force it 
into prominence. The executives were paralyzed, or feebly 
trying to neutralize the new liberties in practice. And while 
the breach between government and Liberals was slowly 
widening, there had been ugly incidents that made the 
mass of law-abiding men doubt the ability of their rulers to 
cope with revolutionary outbreaks, and drove them to look 
for safety in a middle -class parliament. They had been 
scared by an angry and swelling note from men who cared 
little for politics, but felt the cruel pressure of the social 
system. There was little theoretic socialism; there was a 
good deal of practical economic discontent. The winter had 
been very severe, and had even killed many of the olives. 
The freeing of the English and Irish markets had diverted 
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com to them, and raised its price. At Grenoa there was 
sharp distress and acute feeling of the workmen against 
their masters; at Florence the artizans in the tenement- 
houses struck against the prepayment of rent. Bread-riots 
increased in frequency and intensity. At Como and Laveno 
there were scenes that recalled the Promessi Spasi. In the 
rural districts of Tuscany the depression fell heavily on the 
small farmers and their labourers, and agitators of whatever 
camp were not slow to turn it to their use& At Cortona, 
Fistoia, Prato, and across the Apennines into Romagna, 
bakers' shops were plundered, while the police looked on. 
The riots were universally believed to be the work of Aus- 
trian or Sanfedist agents,^ and the well-to-do feared, or 
professed to fear, a repetition of the GaKcian massacres.' 

There was more serious business at Leghorn. The city 
had always kept its distinctness from Tuscany; and its 
vigorous, tenacious people, restless with fluctuations of trade, 
had learnt a passionate democracy from Guerrazzi and his 
ally, the pork-butcher, Bartelloni. The latter was the cun- 
ning and audacious '' cat " of the popular admiration, the 
enthusiastic hatcher of a scheme for tumbling the Italian 
thrones.' Guerrazzi had scented the coming fray, and 
thrown himself again into the political life, which he had 
lefk, with all his uncompromising vigour. The idol of 
the people, to the middle classes he was the sinister 
herald of revolution and commimism, and he reciprocated 
their hatred with more dignity, but equal intensity. All 
through the autimm the excitement had grown at Leghorn, 
as the Lunigiana question raised the spectre of invasion, and 
the government delayed to arm the citizen guard. Two 
days after the Tobacco Riots the crowd seized the city. 
Ghierrazzi was called in to still the storm he had helped 
to raise, and became dictator of what was to all intents 

^ OnalteziOb op, eU., III. 302; Coppi, AnMU, IX. 122; SafB, SoritU, II. 40 ; 
Goxi, op. ciLf 176. 

* In 1846 the peasants of Galioia mauaorod their landlords and the 
weU-to-da The landlords had threatened revolt, and it was generally believed 
that the government had instigated the peasants. 

t Montanelli, Memorie, L 47, 251 ; Ck>ppi, op. et^, IX. 24. Was he or **& Q/* 
of Dandolo's Italitm Vohmteen the original of Meredith's Barto Bisso f 
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an insurrectionary movement. But there was little sym- 
pathy for it in the rest of Tuscany. At Leghorn itself the 
separatists were in a minority; and Ridol£, knowing he 
had public opinion behind him, refused to compromise, 
and advanced with a force which frightened down 
opposition. 

The Leghorn revolt emphasized the instability of a 
rule, which courted disturbances and had little strength to 
resist them. The cry for parliamentary government rapidly 
gained force. In the Papal States, indeed, even men, who 
were afterwards democrats, saw all the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing representative institutions and the theocracy.^ In Tus- 
cany there was no such problem, and already at the time 
of the Florence demonstration there had been a certain 
feeling, though apparently not a strong one, in favour of a 
constitution. The demand came chiefly from thoughtful 
politicians like the younger Corsini and Guerrazzi, who 
realized much sooner than the masses did the impossibility 
that reform should stop at any half-way house of adminis- 
trative change. The question had been overshadowed by 
the Lunigiana troubles, and during the winter the anxiety 
had been to arm the citizen guard and put the country in 
a state of defence. None the less there was a steadily grow- 
ing belief that only a constitution would loose the bonds 
that tied the executive to incapacity. 

The same development of thought was going on in Pied- 
mont, where lines of cleavage between the conservative and 
advanced reformers had long been apparent. The Agricul- 
tural Society had for the past two years been rent by dis- 
putes between the Liberal nobles, led by Camillo Cavour, and 
the democratic section, which followed Yalerio, the Society's 
secretary. The quarrel shifted its ground to the press. 
Balbo, pedantic and timid, deprecated any active agitation, 
while there was no O'Connell or Cobden to lead it. D'Azeglio, 
more opportunist, was willing to meet the democrats half- 
way ; and he and Farini, the author of the Rimini manifesto, 
set themselves to reconcile the two pairties by exchange of 

1 Saffl, cp. eiL, 1. 323. 
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flattery. It was becoming increasiBgly clear that nothing 
short of a constitution would satisfy the country, and even 
Balbo memorialized the King to consider it But the real 
impulse came from the man who, of all the moderates, was 
most hated and suspected by the democrats. 

Camillo Cavour, the son of one of Charles Albert's most 
reactionary ministers, was now thirty-seven years old. In 
early youth he had been a Radical, but before 1833 he had 
sobered down to a worshipper of the juste milieu^ a belieyer 
in the English land system and the mutual dependance of 
-classes, an avowed opportunist in the wake of Peel and 
Casimir-Perier, with a conscience more robust than scru- 
pulous ; none the less a thoroughgoing patriot, angrily sen- 
ffltive to Austrian and Papal dictation, fretting under the 
misrule at home, which frowned on commerce and " snuffed 
out every generous instinct as sacrilege or high -treason." 
He had travelled much in England and France, and brought 
back a hatred of clericalism, a vehement beUef in free trade, 
in social liberty, in healthy political activity. An aristocrat 
by birth and surroundings, and, despite himself, in many of 
his prejudices, the plebeian face and dress of "the little 
man '' marked his scorn for the trappings of rank, his con- 
viction that aristocracy was destined to wither in modem 
society.^ Almost barren of literary or artistic tastes, he was a 
keen political and social student ; thorough and methodical, 
with a devouring love of work, he threw himself into business, 
Bpeculatiii^ in wheat and rice, promoting steam-mills, st^ar 
factories, chemical works, railway companies. His passion 
for agriculture * had made him one of the founders of the 
Agricultural Society. At home he was " the most amusing 
of men," with a satisfied smile ever on his big face, somewhat 
oareless of the smaller moralities, still more so of his own repu- 
tation, with a boyish expansiveness and confident good-humour 
that carried him with a jest over the roughest roads of life. 
And though his geniality was the crust that hid a deep, 
even passionate nature, and there were moments when 

^ CaTonr, LdUre^ I. 12 ; La Riye, Gcmmr, 124. 

' "Agrkmlture," however, he confeesed, '*i8 the art of dirillmjona and 
disaiypointmente." 
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enthusiasm or indignation swept away his self-control, in 
ordinary times he was a brave, level-headed, though im- 
pressionable country gentleman, whom Cobden had already 
marked as the ablest man he knew, with a strong common- 
sense that had no pettiness or egotism in it, as indifferent to 
tradition as he was to abstract speculation or the distant 
future, but resolute to secure what was possible in the 
present of justice and tolerance and sober liberty. 

Naturally he at once made his mark in the moderate 
nationalist movement ; he had no faith in a reforming Pope; 
but Balbo's doctrine of Piedmontese leadership found in 
him a ready believer, and his article in the Nouvelle Bivue 
had done much to fix the thoughts of the nationalists on 
Charles Albert. He had foueht the democrats in the Afinri- 
^«^ Society, but U ,«l» big-mmded for th, n3, 
school of Moderates, and he had worked hard to form a 
wider party, which should open its borders to all who, while 
accepting the existing social system, would fight for national 
independence under the House of Savoy. But with his clear 
common-sense he saw that a constitution was necessary to guar- 
antee good government, and open the field to healthy ambitions 
like his own. His opportimity soon came. After the Eiog's 
visit to Genoa the impatience there led to another and more 
threatening agitation against the Jesuits, and the Municipal 
Council prayed the government to sanction the formation of 
a citizen guard that would guarantee order. A monster peti- 
tion (men now dared to sign) backed their demands, and the 
editors of the leading Turin papers, Cavour, Valerie, Giacomo 
Durando, Brofferio, met to consider how best to support 
them (about January i6, 1848). Cavour, always suspicious 
of Charles Albert, and fearing that the new concessions 
would be whittled away in practice, boldly recommended 
the meeting to pronounce for a constitution; and though 
Valerie, thinking that no good thing could come &om 
Cavour the aristocrat, urged that a citizen guard should 
be the first demand, the other editors ranged themselves on 
the side of the bigger policy.^ The decision of the meeting 

^ Saraceno, Scmta Ro$a, 159-162 ; Predari, Primi vagiH, 249 ; Tavallini, 
LawBOf I. 52 ; OaYonr, NauveUe$ leUm, 167, 174. 
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brought the question to the front, and it only needed some 
occasion to create an irresistible cry for a constitution. 

But the first strong and effective demand was to come 
from the South. In Rome and Tuscany and Piedmont there 
was more or less of belief in the government ; in Naples and 
Sicily nobody trusted it. Naples had in theory much of 
what the other states were striving for; but there was no 
hope that the theory would become a fact till a parliament 
controlled the executive. When the other princes began to 
meet the Liberals half-way, it threw into yet blacker contrast 
Ferdinand's blind imyielding obscurantism. The King an- 
nounced in the Gazette that he would " follow no fashionable 
political puppet/' and told his sons to pray for the Pope, 
** who did not know what he was doing." Years had only 
sharpened his instinct for personal government, his cruelty 
and suspiciousness; and Moderates and Democrats, nobles 
and middle classes, Neapolitans and Sicilians made common 
cause against him. In the previous July a young lawyer, 
Settembrini, published his Protest of the People of the Two 
Sicilies, and the hideous picture of misrule it drew laid 
bare the boast that Naples enjoyed good institutions. '* The 
only remedy." so it concluded, "is arms." It was in vain 
that the government published its apologies and made 
remissions of taxation ; Settembrini had voiced the universal 
feeling, and his appeal to rebellion soon found its echo. The 
revolutionary committee of Calabria, after trying in vain to 
concert a rising with the Liberals of Naples and Palermo, 
decided to act for itself, and on September i Reggio and 
Messina rose. The insurgents intended to march rapidly on 
Naples, but they foimd little support, and were driven back 
on Aspromonte, where the government easily crushed the 
immature movement, and shot forty-seven of the insurgents 
in cold blood. 

The cruel repression only quickened the demand for a 
constitution. But while the Radicals believed that they 
must fight for it, the Moderates still hoped that the Eing^s 
fears or ambitions mi^ht push him to concession. They 
wanted a constitution with a Second Chamber and a limited 
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franchise, which would curb the democracy even more 
effectually than the despotism had done. Their leader, 
Bozzelli, was a thin pedant of the doctrinaire school^ a man 
of oblique ways and vulgar ambitions, ignorant or con- 
temptuous of the new and finer spirit which had come to 
Italian politics. It seemed as if the oonspiracy would expend 
itself in empty appeals to the King. For a moment Ferdi- 
nand was moved by an interview with Liberal spokesmen, 
who dangled hopes of the Italian crown,^ but though even 
Delcarotto was weary of "living among conspiracies and 
repressions/' the King made no sign. While the Nea- 
politans waited with the same nervelessness and want of 
resolve as in 1820, the Sicilians determined to act. Crispi, 
a young Sicilian lawyer, drew together the thresuls oT"con- 
spiracy with the mainland; and the Liberal committee at 
Naples was obliged, whether it liked it or not, to consent to 
a joint revolution early in the new year. Palermo was to 
rise first and demand the constitution of 181 2 and Home 
Rule; Naples would follow and extort the statute of 1820 
with modifications in a conservative direction. The revolu- 
tion, so runs one version, was arranged to break out at 
Palermo on January 12" with the punctuality of a bill of 
exchange ;" but it is more probable that no definite date had 
been fixed, and that the famous proclamation, which publicly 
announced it three days beforehand, was the work of a 
solitary enthusiast.^ It was almost by accident that the 
crowd, waiting hushed and expectant for the curtain to rise 
on the revolution, armed itself and attacked the soldiers on 
the morning of the 12th. But nothing could resist the 
desperate onset of the Palermitans and their peasant allies, 
and nine days of hard street fighting brought the garrison 
to a critical position. The government tried to compromise 
on the basis of the old administrative independence, with 
free press and amnesty thrown in (January 21). But the 
revolutionary leaders of all classes would have nothing short 

^ Nisoo, Ferdinando II., 88. 

* Bertolini, Memorie, 225, qaoting from Torrearsa; Montanelli, op. eit, 
II. 186 ; Riv, ttor, dd r%9org,t II. 393 ; contra, Kisco, op. eit, 87 ; Santoro, 
RivolgiuunU, 35. See also La IWina, Storia, III. 126 ; Id. fyintolario, I. 422 ; 
Correspondence— Naples, 49. . 
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of the constitution of 18 12; nobody trusted a Bourbon's 
promises without guarantees, and however unsuited the old 
charter might be to present needs, it wore the halo of 
prestige, and made a war-cry round which all would rally. 
But the court would have no constitution ; Ferdinand replied 
to Louis Philippe's warnings that he "would be a King, 
always a King," and it was obvious that only force could 
decide the issue. The government probably did not know 
how weak its position at Palermo was, but De Sauzet, the 
commander, was short of food or frightened, and when his 
attempt to negotiate an armistice failed, he suddenly retreated 
(January 27), and retiring along the coast embarked for 
Naples. The other cities had risen, and by the end of 
January the Neapolitans had no footing left in all the island 
except the citadel of Messina and three other forts. 

The Sicilian rising was the overture to the revolutions, 
that ran through Europe in the spring of 1848. The 
temerity of the handful of men who attacked a powerful 
garrison, their dramatic triumph, the sudden fall of the 
Bomrbon rule made a deep sensation in Italy and Europe. 
And while even the Moderates were obliged to hail Fer- 
dinand's defeat, it was recognized on all hands that the 
bloodshed had quickened the pace, that there must be 
radical changes if the princes were to keep their thrones, 
that the struggle in the streets of Palermo was a prelude to 
barricades at Milan and Venice. Naples was the first to feel 
the effects. The NeapoUtans had failed to keep their 
promise to Palermo, for Carlo Poerio, the leader of the more 
active conspirators, was in prison, and in his absence the 
Liberals seemed more paralyzed than ever. The sober, 
poverty-stricken peasants of Cilento rose, true to their 
revolutionary traditions; but it was not till the rising 
spread through the province of Salerno, and a report that 
the insurgents were advancing spread panic through the city, 
that its feeble liberals showed signs of moving (January 25). 
The court was frightened by the exaggerated news; and 
though Delcarotto failed in a plot to extort a constitution^ 
and was banished, there were others who like him hastened 

I D'Ayala, Memorie^ 98-iox ; Nisoo, op. cit., iii ; Leopardi, op. of., 69, 76, 86. 
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to make their peace with the revolution. Poerio was 
released, and his followers, at last bestirring themselves, 
organized a demonstration to alarm the King (January 
27). Ferdinand found that his troops were wavering, and 
before nightfall took his generals' advice and granted a 
constitution. It is said he showed a malign delight at 
outbidding the reforming princes; "they have driven me 
to this, I will push them down." It is more probable that 
pure fear dictated his surrender. The old ministers and the 
Jesuit confessor left the palace ; Bozzelli was entrusted with 
a draft of a constitution ; and though it bore all the marks 
of his timid and pedant mind, the people recked little of 
the defects and dangers, with which his proposals bristled. 
When .the King rode through the city, and swore fidelity to 
the statute, he seemed once more the darling of his people. 

The news of the Neapolitan constitution unlocked all 
the unsatisfied aspirations of advanced Liberals throughout 
the peninsula. Eveiywhere it was hailed with the joy of 
men who had been holding themselves back and now felt 
free to march. A constitution suddenly became the uni- 
versal prayer. Piedmont was the first to feel the wave. 
The Radicals took up the cry, and D'Az^lio, on oppor-- 
tunist groimds, urged the Moderates to accept it. So strong 
did the pressure suddenly become, that on the morrow of 
the news from Naples (February 2) the ministers recom- 
mended the King to give way. Charles Albert's preposses- 
sions were all against a constitution; he thought himself 
bound by his old oath,^ of which Mettemich had not failed 
to remind him; he distrusted parliamentaiy government, 
hated its publicity its roughness, its party struggles, its 
possible corruption. Quite recently he had protested that 
he would never have it.' But he saw that it was dangerous 
to resist, that at all events it would win EngUsh sympathy 
and spell defiance to Austria. He allowed his ministers to 
privately draft a constitution, and thought of solving his 

* See above, p. 133. 

' Bianchi, IHplomagia, V. 63, 70 ; Id. Carlo Alberto, 20 ; Predari, Primi 
vagiti^ 260 ; Costa de Beauregard, DemUret annSa, 82 ; Gibrario, Notiieie, 75 ; 
Manno, SpioeUgio, 225 ; OaTOur, Zettere, I. czz. 70 ; contra Saraoeno, op. etK., 
167. 
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personal dilemma by abdicating, as his predecessor had done 
in 182 1. But while he delayed, the impatience grew. At 
the King's own prompting, resolutions asking for a statute 
were voted in the Municipal Councils of Turin and Gtenoa 
(February 7). Even many of the reactionaries, frightened 
by the storm and hoping to get the majority in an Upper 
House, swelled the cry. The Council advised the King 
that there was no alternative but a violent civil struggle, 
which might end in revolution. His conscience was set 
at ease by a patriot bishop, and he contented himself by 
stipulating that the first article of the charter should con- 
firm Catholicism as the religion of the state. On February 8 
he promised that a constitution should be granted. 

The torch was passed on to Tuscany, where the govern- 
ment had lost all power to stand against popular pressure. 
The sbirri had been hunted into hiding (October 25, 1847), 
and the ministers had no force behind them except the 
citizen guard, themselves the foremost to demand reform. 
The cabinet itself was fiissy and irresolute, and the victory 
of the constitutionalists in Piedmont broke down its guard. 
On February 1 1 the Grand Duke proclaimed a constitution. 
Capponi and Ridolfi still hoped to stop short at a consulta- 
tive assembly ; the Radicals at the other extreme called for 
a single chamber. The majority of the cabinet decided 
for a middle course, and pronounced for the proposals of 
Ricasoli and the Florence municipality, who advocated a 
modification of the French statute of 1830. 

After the Liberal triumph in Piedmont and Tuscany it 
was no longer possible to refuse a constitution at Rome. 
The Pope had long since ceased to guide events. By fits 
he looked not unkindly on the Liberal movement Bruited 
conspiracies of "Oregorians" still alarmed him; he could 
not forget the insult of Ferrara, and was irritated anew, 
when in January the Austrian government, eager to stamp 
out Liberalism at Naples, asked leave to send troops through 
Papal territory. With all the milder side of the new move- 
ment Pius was in full sympathy. He assisted education, 
patronized schemes for the reclamation of the Agro Romano, 
gave concessions, that proved almost stiU-bom, to railway 
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oompanies. He disclaimed sympathy with obscurantism, 
hopeful that his reforming fame would bring Protestants to 
the fold ; but he was painfully sensitive to the charge that 
he was siding with revolution, and was beginning to realize 
what combustible materials he was handling.^ He resented 
keenly the agitation against the Jesuits, the julnlations at 
the defeat of the Sonderbund, the newspaper attacks on the 
Belgian Catholics. He was growing very uneasy lest he 
should be forced to do things contrary to his conscience ; he 
was apt to get violently excited about the fancied growth of 
scepticism, and suffered terribly from alternations of hope 
and disappointment. Mazzini had written him an open 
letter (September 1 847), urging him in too transparent flattery 
" to be a believer and imite Italy." The letter was far from 
expressing Mazzini's permanent feelings, and its only effect 
on Pius was to thoroughly alarm him.' He regarded the 
Temporal Power in all its plenitude as a sacred trust, which it 
was sin to surrender ; and at the opening of the new Council 
of State, he had hinted that they would at their cost inter- 
fere with his prerogative. He began to see how irreconcilable 
were the claims of Italian prince and Catholic pontiff, and as 
" the father of foreign princes " he would not hear of war. 

So after his wont he refused to face the situation. His 
fussy expectations of gratitude blinded him to the real 
temper of the people. So far as appearances went indeed, 
he was at times their idoL The Liberal leaders set to his 
credit each unwilling concession ; his reactionary pronounce- 
ments were not reported in the ipapers, and the inconsis- 
tencies and procrastinations of the government were charged 
to the Cardinals. But he had lost his spelL The Pius cult 
had grown artificial, and his popularity hung on his readi- 
ness to satisfy the people's ever widening demands. In the 
autunm the Council of State had been opened, and Rome 
was given a mimicipal charter.' Municipality and Council 

^ Leopardi, op. eit., 84 ; Giiizot» SiSmoiru, VIII. 392. 

■ Mazzini, Opere^ VI. 156-163 ; Ventura, Pei moHi^ zzziy. For the Inten- 
tion of the letter, see Mazzini, Opere, VII. 159, IX. 244 ; /<£., Dueeento UUere, 
250-252. 

' One of the first aots of the new municipality was to vote a considezable 
sum for the erection of labonrers' houses. 
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were hailed with the. usual rejoicings, but they were regarded 
as steps to fresh victories. Rossi had luged the Pope to 
secure the support of the Moderates and isolate the Kadicals 
by conceding a lay ministry and some form of representa- 
tive institutions. So far from this, however, the Moderates, 
who formed the majority of the Council, found themselves 
thwarted by the government at every turn. Their thought- 
ful and laborious endeavours in educational and civil service 
and army reform were sterilized, and after a bitter struggle 
with the Pope, they gave up the attempt in disgust, and left 
the field to the Radicals. In parts of Romagna things were 
little removed from anarchy. The old bitter feuds, the fear 
of invasion, perhaps the work of Sanfedist agents, led to in- 
evitable excesses ; and at Imola and Forll, and to a slight 
extent elsewhere, pohtical assassination was rife under plea 
of exterminating the Centurions. Rome was free from poh- 
tical crime, but seething with agitation. The Democrats 
had organised themselves into a " People's Club " ; there 
was a revolutionary committee, and Mazzini, despite his dis- 
ingenuous letter, was urging his Mends to discredit the Pope.^ 
But the Democrats were not alone in their dissatisfaction, 
and when the Council found itself paralyzed, all sections of 
Liberals were agreed that both reform at home and prepara- 
tion for war hinged on the appointment of a lay ministry. 
The Conservative nationalists were ready to join the Radicals 
in forcing the Pope's hands, and for the sake of the national 
defence they determined once for all to be rid of the in- 
competence of an executive of ecclesiastics. The pressure 
became too strong for the Pope, and after an attempted 
compromise, he appointed a new cabinet with a majority of 
]aymen under Cardinal AntoneUi (March 11). But it was 
already too late to content the country with lay ministers ; 
from Romagna, from Umbria, from Rome, from Democrats 
and Moderates, petitions were coming in for representative 
institutiona Pius and the government parried the demand, 
till the news of the French Revolution made the excitement 
too intense to allow of more delay. Pius, perhaps for the 

* The letters in Bianchl, Mazzinianitmo^ 137, and Correspondence — Italy, 
I. 223, seem genuine. 
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moment, had visions of democracy reconciled to Catholicism, 
and new converts won for the Church.^ The Cardinals re- 
jected a constitution drafted by Rossi, but they adopted 
another of their own, and took the tricolor for the national 
flag (March 15). 

Apart from that of Piedmont, the ''Statutes'' of 1848 
were too short-lived to test effectually their value and 
capacity of development They were all more or less 
modelled on the French constitution of 1830, which, with 
evil omen for their success, was at this very moment 
tumbling into ruin. It was impossible in a country, where 
there had been no free political life, that they should grow 
out of the practical experience of generations. They were 
necessarily mere bundles of constitutional maxims, based 
more or less on imtested theories. And drafted as they 
were by men whose knowledge of constitutional working 
came from books, put out in the hurry of the moment 
to satisfy an imperious popular cry, it was perhaps un- 
avoidable that they should retain many of the defects of 
their French original, and of the American precedents from 
which it in turn was drawn; that they bore the impress 
of official and middle class timidity, that they attempted 
a divorce of executive and legislature, a balance of power, 
which threatened to clog the wheels of administration and 
make strong government difficult They* contained the 
elementary guarantees of liberty: — security of person and 
property, equality before the law, ministerial responsibility, 
a free press, a citizen guard, the right of petition, parlia- 
mentary control of taxation. To these Tuscany added 
freedom of commerce and industry, and Piedmont a modi- 
fied right of public meeting. But the power of the Church 
was shown in the provisions, which in every Statute sub- 
jected religious publications to a preventive censorship, which 

X Minghetti, JHoordi, I. 329 ; Leopardi, op. eU,, 84 ; Gori, op, cit., 471, 
quoting from Gavaai, Jl papa e la eoitUtuiane, 45. 

* Texts with translations in Correspondenoe — Italy, II. 85, 125, 191 ; and 
Correspondenoe — Naples, 131. The electoral laws of Naples and Piedmont in 
Correspondence — Italy, II. 165, 237 ; those for Toscanj and the Papal States 
in La Farina, StoHa, V. 244 ; VI. 136, 268. 
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declared Catholicism to be the religion of the State, which, 
at Rome implicitly and at Naples explicitly, excluded tolera- 
tion of other creeds. Each parliament had an Upper Cham- 
ber, nominated by the sovereign, it being recognized on all 
hands that a hereditary house was out of the question.^ 
There was no payment of members, except in special cases 
in Tuscany ; and in Naples and Home there was a rather 
high property qualification for deputies. The franchise 
everywhere excluded the bulk of wage-earners ; " we want," 
said Cavour, *' to bring the suffrage down to the shopkeeper, 
who has a little competency of his own and a good pot-avrfeu 
every day/' But it included the great mass of occupiers of 
land ; and this, in the wide diffusion of feums prevalent in 
Italy, meant the majority of rural householders. Illiterates 
were excluded in Piedmont but not elsewhere. In every 
case there were fancy franchises for officials or men of educa- 
tional status. Voting in more than one constituency was 
illegal everywhere. 

Constitutions drawn on these lines were intended, as 
Cavour speaking for the Moderates avowed, to checkmate 
the Democrats. A large number of the working men in 
the towns, who had helped to fight the constitutional battle, 
found themselves, like tibeir French and English brothers in 
1830-3 1, left outside. Still in Piedmont and Tuscany and 
Naples the constitutions, assuming loyalty both in crown and 
people, might have quietly developed on to broader lines. 
The Papal Statute, on the other hand, had from the first 
fatal seeds of decay. Some of the Liberal churchmen, con- 
scious of its inherent difficulties, had wished to have very 
wide local liberties as the substitute for a parliament.' But 
their policy was impossible in the cry for parliamentary 
institutions, and an alternative was chosen, which, as Bossi 
was reported to have said, " legitimized war between sovereign 
and subject" It was, as events proved, impossible to graft 
representative government on a theocracy; it was not 
practicable to put a Foreign Office, whose business related 

' £.ff, Oavonr, XeMcre, V. 169 ; Rosmini, CotCUwthnet 28. Cavoizr was at 
the time opposed to anj Second Chamber. 
* Baffi, op. cU., II. 161-162. 
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chiefly to the spiritual relations of the Holy See with foreign 
powers, into the hands of a layman, or to make it responsible 
to a lay and possibly hostile Chamber. The Papal Statute 
tried to provide for the dilemma by hying vague disabilities 
on parliament ; and above the two Chambers sat the College 
of Cardinals as a kind of third House. But a deadlock was 
sooner or later inevitable, and it took only a few weeks to 
prove that, while the Pope's Temporal Power lasted, a 
constitution could never march at Home. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE NATIONAL RISING 

FEBRUARY MARCH 1 848 

The French Bevolution of 1848. The Jesuits. Military role in Lombardj. 
Preparations for war in Piedmont Thb Fivs Days of Milan. The 
National Bisino at Venice ; in the Lombard cities ; in the Duchies, 
Tuscany, Papal States, Naples ; character of the rising. Piedmont and 
the rising; Chablbs Albsbt dsclabbs wail 

The constitutional question wa^t settled for a time, and the 
country could give all its thoughts to war. The French 
Revolution (February 24) had changed the face of European 
poUtics, and the prestige of success had passed to the side of 
progress. To Austria the Revolution was a direct blow, for the 
Republic was certain to give its sympathies to a war for free- 
dom in Italy, and might not improbably lend its arms. Palmer- 
ston hinted that Austria might find herself at war both with 
France and England, if she invaded the free Italian states.^ 
The Milan massacres had sent a thrill of rage through Italy, 
and there was an earnest looking for the coming fight. 
Outside Sicily, absorbed in its own problems, every week 
added to the impatience for war. But it was recognized 
that the signal must come from Lombardy or Piedmont. 
All that the eager patriots cotdd do meanwhile was to secure 
their rear, and for this they turned on the Austrians' best 
friends, the Jesuits. It was an irony that the Society had 
been brought to range itself with the Power that had been 
so imtender to Ultramontanism. But the struggle now was 
between despotism and democracy, and the Jesuits natur- 
ally found themselves in the Austrian camp. Oioberti, in 
his Frolegomeni and Modem Jemit^ had signalled out the 

^ Afblej, Palmeriton, I. 64. 
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AuBtro-Jesuit league as the great obstacle to reform, and had 
lashed the Society with his ponderous dialectics as "the 
great enemy of Italy." And however unfair it may have 
been to set the whole clerical opposition to their charge, 
they had frankly acknowledged their alliance with Austria/ 
and were the strength of the reaction at Rome, if not else- 
where. Slowly and steadily they had been winning back 
the ground they hsul lost in the e^hteenth century ; and in 
proportion as they won it, the jealousy and suspicion of the 
people had turned to hate. Tuscany had successfully re- 
sisted their introduction ; Gregory, not long before his death, 
had consented to their suppression in France ; the defeat of 
the Sonderbund at the end of 1847 had been hailed with 
public rejoicings even at Roma Now the popular rage 
could no longer be restrained, and the governments threw 
the Society as a prey to the public hue and cry. The hos- 
tility had been perhaps strongest in Genoa, and before the 
end of the past year, the agitation had grown so dangerous 
that the Fathers left the city for a time. The news of the 
constitution gave the signal for the final attack The Sar- 
dinians drove them from their island ; they fled again from 
Genoa ; Turin, and Alessandria, and Spena expelled them a 
few days later. In the capital feeling was so intense, and 
the threats against the Jesuitesses of the Sacred Heart so 
loud, that the government at last gave way over the citizen 
guard, and sanctioned its formation to save the trembling 
Sisters from outrage. Early next month the Fathers fled 
from Naples, to return in a few days in di^uise. Three 
weeks later (March 21), when the news of the Viennese 
revolution reached Rome, the first impulse of the crowd 
was to demand their expulsion. It was in vain that they 
hoisted the tricolor, that Pius threw his shield over them ; 
the government had to bow to the storm, and consent to 
close their College. Even in Sicily, where the Society had 
shown enlightenment and patriotism, a mild law of semi- 
suppression was carried a few months later. 

Lombardy meanwhile was preparing for the greater 

^ Gioberti, Oetuita modemo, IV. 515. 
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struggle. There was no pause in the demonstrations ; the 
January massacres had only stirred the people's blood, 
though Lombard mildness showed itself still in a himdred 
good-humoured fancies to outwit the police. As the word 
was passed round, crowds appeared and vanished at fixed 
points; thousands packed the Cathedral to give silent 
thanks for the Neapolitan Constitution; at Venice the 
Carnival was abandoned, and the money saved for the 
wounded of the Tobacco Riota Elsewhere the people were 
less in hand, and at Padua and Pavia the friction between 
University and garrison led to fatal fighting in the streets. 
In the government the party of no concession kept the 
upper h^d. Rainerio tried by double play to keep the 
favour of both army and people, but the " old women " of the 
civilian party had thrown up the game. At Venice Tommaseo 
and Manin were arrested and charged with high treason^ 
acquitted after a brilliant defence, but kept in prison. At 
Milan the police paraded all the fussiness of a govenmient 
that felt itself ridiculous or impotent But though they 
proclaimed the giudizio daiario^ (February 11), no mere 
poUoe measures would satisfy Radetzky. He saw insurrec- 
tion and war with Piedmont looming in the near future, 
and though he had over 70,000 troops, more than half of 
them were Italians of doubtful loyalty. He sent pressing 
messages for reinforcements to Vienna ; troops were already 
beginning to collect at Goritz, and Rainerio and Spaur left 
Milan. The army had more than ever got the government 
into its hands. On their side the Milanese leaders suspended 
the demonstrations, knowing that they had done their work. 
Business was almost at a standstill ; foreigners began to leave 
the city. The French Revolution, though it scared a faint- 
hearted section, only made the mass of the people more 
impatient; ''cross the Ticino,'' they sent word to Charles 
Albert, ** or we proclaim the Republic." It was clear that 
the revolution might be precipitated at any moment, and 
the leaders decided to wait no longer for the King. Before 
March 16 it had been decided to rise in a few days.* 

Piedmont for its part was watching with ever-increasing 

* See above, p. 58. ' Archivio TriennaUf I. 51a 
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intensity of interest The Tobacco Riots, the massacre of 
students at Pavia on its very frontier, the iniquities of the 
ffiudiaio statario piled fuel for their indignation. D'Azeglio 
published a pamphlet on "The Sorrows of Lombardy," in 
which the Moderate rivalled the angriest of Radicals in his 
denunciation of Austria. A new ministry had come into 
power under Balbo and Pareto, the leader of the Grenoese 
Liberals, but though the Austrians thought that their taking 
office meant " almost a declaration of war," the government 
showed the irresolution of a time of transition, when old 
timidity and the newer nationalism were still contending 
for mastery. Balbo meant to fight, if it proved absolutely 
necessary; but more than he feared Austria, he dreaded 
French designs on Savoy and an inrush of revolutionary 
propagandists across the Alps ; and instead of concentrating 
troops on the Lombard frontier, he had left them scattered 
through the kingdom.^ Attacks on Austria in the press 
were rigorously put down, but at the same time the papers 
were permitted to talk of the coming war, and three classes 
of army contingents were called out. It was probably to 
keep their hands free for an offensive movement, that the 
ministry blew cold on fresh proposals from Tuscany and 
Rome for a defensive political alliance. Charles Albert, 
despite the alarm he felt at the French Revolution and the 
attacks on the Jesuits, was interviewing agents from Milan, 
and assuring them, that if the city " rose in earnest, he and 
his people would rush arms in hand to its help." * 

On March 17 startling news reached Milan. The 
Hungarian agitation had come to a head, and foimd its echo 
in the German provinces of the Empire. Vienna had risen 
in insurrection — Vienna, which to Italians had been the 
very seat and strength of Austrian tyranny. Mettemich 
had been compelled to resign, and the Emperor had pro- 
mised to all his subjects liberty of the press, a national 

^ Bicotti, Balbo, 263 ; Costa de Beanregard, Demih^ annde$, 114-115. 

* Archivio Trimnale, L 483, 50S, 510 ; Torelli, Mieordi, 108 ; Casati, MUana, 
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guard, an early convocation of the Estates of the Empire. 
On the following morning the Milanese found the Emperor^s 
edict (omitting, however, mention of the national guard) 
posted on all the walls. But the news had leaked out on 
the previous evening, and the leaders had been busy through 
the night, giving orders for a demonstration and preparing 
proclamations. The people needed little urging; they 
recognized that their chance had come, and over the copies 
of the edict pasted the words *' Too late." A great crowd, 
with Casati, the reluctant and timorous Fodesti,^ at their 
head, marched to the office of the Vice-governor, O'DonnelL 
The sentinels were killed, the house invaded, and, in a wild 
scene of disorder O'Donnell, threatened of his life and 
unnerved, signed the decrees which Casati presented to him, 
disbanding the police and authorizrog the municipality to 
enrol a citizen guard. So far the movement had worn an 
ostensibly legal colour, and O'Donnell's decrees were only 
the corollary of the Imperial Edict But the soul of the 
movement was in the Radicals ; and while Casati wished to 
come to terms with Radetzky, or at least wait till Charles 
Albert moved, the popular leaders refused any compromise 
short of instant and absolute independence. It seemed a 
desperate resolve to pit an unarmed populace against a 
disciplined army of 1 3,000 men. But there was no hesita- 
tion. All over the city the soldiers, as they marched 
through the streets, were attacked with tUes or stones, with 
crockery and boiling water or ofl; a battaUon was driven 
back by showers of empty wine bottles ; the few guns that 
had been collected were brought out, the armourers' shops 
were ransacked ; here and there barricades were thrown up. 
It took the troops six hours of desperate struggle to cut 
their way to the Municipal Palace of the Broletto and 
capture its scantily -armed defenders. All through the 
night the young Radicals, who had directed the crowd in 
the day, were throwing up hundreds of barricades, and 
next morning (March 1 9) in the bright spring sunshine the 
fighting was renewed with double vigour. The intoxication 

1 Arehivio TriennaUt I. 483, 485 ; II. 16, 183 ; Mario, Beiiani, I. 74, 77 ; 
Cawti, Rivdadoni, II. 100 ; eorUrOf lb, IL 124 ; Vimcroati, ITtitotre, 117. 
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of the struggle had fastened on the city. There was a 
stratum of brag and cowardice, but the mass fought with 
reckless and triumphant bravery. All that came to hand 
was given to make the barricades; fiimiture, carriages, 
pulpits, school benches, pianofortes, scenery from the theatres 
were heaped pell-melL Behind them the few hundred who 
had guns kept at bay the best troops of Austria ; at one 
barricade two youths held back a company for all a day; 
women and young boys fought and were killed. Above the 
roar and rattle of caimon and musketry the bells clanged 
out from every steeple, heartening the citizens, maddening 
the Austrians.^ And all through the fight the Lombard 
good-temper and mildness showed bright The rich opened 
their palaces to the poor whose homes had been wrecked. 
There was no crime in the confusion beyond a few trifling 
thefts, and the poor brought in the gold found in the 
government's coffers. The unspeakable brutalities of the 
Austrians met no retaliation ; their prisoners were carefully 
tended; the hated police were put in safety; and when 
once the crowd surged dangerously round i^ unpopular 
official, a few tactful words from Cattaneo sa^ed him. 

Meanwhile the Austrians were losing h^art. Reinforce- 
ments had raised Radetzky's force to nearly 20,000 men. 
They occupied the Castle, the whole cii^cuit of the walls, 
and some fifty outposts in the city ; from the roof of the 
Cathedral his Tyrolese sharpshooters picked off all who 
showed themselves. But the weather had changed, and 
the half-starved soldiers shivered in the drenching rain. 
They could make no head against the barricades or the 
showers of missiles that rained from the house-tops. The 
din of the bells crushed their spirits ; an eclipse frightened 
the superstitious Croats. Demoralization set in; some of 
the Italian troops wavered ; others, especially the Moravians 
and Bohemians, savage with despair, took revenge in atroci- 
ties that recalled a medieval sack, and Radetzky was not 
ashamed to tell his men to massacre their prisoners.^ On 

> L. Torelli, 5 giamate, iSi ; Meredith, Tiaoria, 309 (ed. of 1S89). 
' Gaaati, op. cU., II., 106 ; Bamoohi, LuUi, 92 ; Archivio TriennaU, IL 444, 
456 ; Cantii, UlUmi 5 ytorw, 68 ; Correspondence— Ital^, II. 214. 
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the 20th he was obliged to evacuate the Cathedral, and 
post after post was stormed by the yictorious citizens, till 
the whole centre of the city was free. He realized 
that his position was growing desperate. If the Pied- 
montese were to advance rapidly, his retreat would be 
cut off; even if they did not move, his troops would be 
starved. After an empty threat to bombard the city (he 
was not in a position to do it much damage), he proposed 
an armistice. 

His letter came before a mixed body sitting at the Casa 
Tavema, which included among others the two uncaptured 
members of the Municipal Council, and the popular leaders, 
who, as a ''Council of War," had organised the fighting. 
Several would have accepted his proposals, but the majority, 
led by Cattaneo, urged that whatever decision they came to, 
the people's blood was up, and no authority could make 
them desist. They decided to reject Radetzky's terms, 
and dared him to do his worst.^ But uglier questions 
remained behind to disturb the unity of the movement. 
Should the Milanese appeal to Charles Albert for help? 
Though the issue of the fight was hour by hour less doubt- 
ful, the shrewder heads saw that it was only the beginning 
of a long struggle in the field. Others with less patriotic 
motives looked to the Piedmontese monarchy to shelter 
them from the democratic legislation of a republic. But 
the majority of the men, who had made the movement, were 
republicans, who looked beyond Independence to a rule of 
equality and large social reform; and they were loath to 
prejudice their cause by placing themselves under obliga* 
tion to a prince of Charles Albert's antecedents. Cattaneo 
narrowed the conflict down to a struggle between the 
Milanese democracy and the Austrian army, and hated 
the Piedmontese with all the intensity of his factious and 
intractable spirit But already in the first moments of the 
struggle a message had been sent to the King, and he had 

^ The evidence as to what took place at the Casa Taverna is verj conflict- 
ing ; I am inclined here, at elsewhere, to distmst Cattaneo. See his Intur' 
rtxUme, $2, 62 ; Torelli, op. ciL, 115 ; Casati, MUan&, 409; Casati, JtManorU^ 
IL 158-160; Bonfadini, op, eiL, 322; Htibner, Une annie^ 99; ArdUtio 
TriennaUt II. 342 ; Tivaroni, Dominio auitriaoOf L 434. 
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replied promising his assistance, on condition that a formal 
request came from men of position at Milan, and that some 
pretext of violated territory could be foimd It was im- 
possible now to refuse the offer, for outside the Casa Tavema 
political questions were hushed in the single passion to 
crush the Austriana 

It was now the eve of victory. Volunteers, who had 
hurried up from Monza and Como and Beigamo, were 
attacking the gates outside, and by the morning of the 
22nd the Austrians had nothing left but the Castle and 
the walls. The Milanese turned their attacks on the gates» 
and towards evening, led by the heroic young Manara,^ they 
captured the Porta Tosa, and allowed the volunteers to pour 
in. During the night the cannon from the Castle furiously 
bombarded the city ; but it was the last effort of despairing 
revenge. For two days past Radetzky had decided to 
evacuate ; famine and demoralization had made his position 
untenable, and even had the Piedmontese not stirred, they 
would have driven him to retreat.^ The despised and in- 
sulted populace of Milan had accomplished a seemingly 
impossible thing. An undisciplined crowd, at first almost 
destitute of arms and always short of powder, had routed 
a veteran army ; and though many things had helped them, 
the " Five Days of Milan " were won by hard fighting hand- 
to-hand. No such glory had come to Italian arms since 
the Moscow campaign. 

Meanwhile the whole country was ringing with victory. 
Venice had freed herself almost without blood, and pro- 
claimed the Republic of St. Mark. On March 1 7 the news 
from Vienna reached the city. The crowd forced the prison, 
where Manin and Tommaseo were lying, and set them free. 
Manin's policy changed quick with changing circumstances ; 
the time for legal methods had gone by, and Italy must 
fight. The one thing necessary at the moment was to get 
the Austrians out of the city without a bombardment, and 

^ Easily reoognisEable as the LnciaDO Romara of Meredith's Vittoria. 
* Austrian evidence in Arohivio TriennaUf II. 451, 456, 469; Coirespond* 
ence—Italj, II. 333-334 ; cotUra, Schonhals, Campagnei, 85-87. 
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preserve order till a goyemment could be formed. The 
task seemed well-nigh hopeless. The Austrians had 7000 
troops at call, and ships off the Molo, that could reduce half 
Venice to ruins. But the appearances of their strength 
were deceptive; half the troops and most of the sailors 
were Italians or Dalmatians, and the civil authorities were 
bewildered by Mettemich's fall and the imknown at Vienna. 
Manin had no need to rouse the people, for their blood was 
up, when on the 17th and again next morning the troops 
on the Piazza fired into the crowd. The tocsin rang from 
St. Mark's ; the tricolor was run up one of the flagstaffs, and, 
its cords cut, hung mocking the Austriana Manin knew 
that he could count on the Venetian populace, that the 
cynics, who distrusted them, were bad measurers of human 
forces. " You do not understand them,'' he answered ; ** my 
one merit is that I do." The cry for reprisals was adroitly 
turned to a demand for a citizen guard (March 18), and 
when the Governor's tardy authorization arrived in the 
afternoon, 40CX) had been already enrolled. But the leaders 
still paused before they broke with the government. The 
Municipal Coimcil professed the strictest loyalty ; there was 
a party for accepting the new Austrian constitution. But 
Mamn and his friends, encouraged by the news from Milan, 
were preparing to proclaim the Bepublio of St. Mark. All 
the tendencies of the age, he thought, made for a republic ; 
when Italian Unity came, Venice would bow to the will of 
the nation, but in the meantime she was free to take her 
own line, and Manin knew that the title, that recalled her 
days of greatness, would rally the populace. The immediate 
need, however, was to seize the Arsenal, and he was already 
making his plans to capture it, when the revolution was 
precipitated (March 22) by the murder of its hated Governor, 
Marinovich.^ Prompt action was needed to save Venice 
from Austrian revenge, perhaps from anarchy ; and Manin, 
elated by excitement and illness above common prudence, 
told the astonished Council that he intended to drive the 

1 PlaDat de la Faje, Doeumentt, L 127, 132-133, 149 ; La Forge, Manin, L 
2$i, 277-283 ; Errera e Finxi, Manin, czxiz. 342 ; Tommaseo, Secondo uUio, 
I. 71. 
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Austrians out. With a few score of citizen guards he hurried 
to the Arsenal ; he knew that he had the sympathy of the 
workmen there, and of the bulk of the marines on guard. 
Their attitude and Manin's self-confidence frightened the 
officer in command into surrendering the keys, and the 
greatest naval store in Italy was in his hands. With timid 
men all roimd him the one strong man easily had his wilL 
He forced the hesitating councillors to follow his policy ; he 
made the meek Austrians promise to evacuate the city. 
And when they slunk away, he proclaimed the Bepublic, 
and became in all but name Dictator. 

All through Yenetia %nd Lombardy, as the news' from 
Vienna passed from city to city, it was the signal of revolt. 
Here and there some of the official and middle classes were 
disposed to merge their lot in the freer destinies that seemed 
dawning for the Empire. But, with the one exception of 
Lodi, the masses hesitated nowhere. At TJdine, Palmanuova, 
Treviso, Yicenza, the Italian troops went over, and except 
Verona and Legnaigo, all Yenetia was free from the Isonzo to 
the Adige. In Lombardy, Como and Monza and Bergamo 
by hard street fighting forced the garrisons to capitulate or 
retire ; at Cremona and Brescia the native regiments frater- 
nized, and helped to drive out the aliens ; Pavia was evacu- 
ated ; the garrison of Fizzighittone went over with its guns. 
The scattered outposts in the valleys were helpless, and the 
mountaineers seized every pass from Camiola and Cadore 
to the Yaltelline. Even the Southern Tyrol was on the 
point of revolt, and Trent was only saved to the Austrians 
by stem repression.^ The fortresses of the Quadrilateral 
themselves were all but lost At Mantua^ at Yerona, most 
Austrian of Italian cities, the troops wavered, and only the 
timidity or treachery of the mimicipal authorities and the 
Mantuan bishop saved their garrisons from a doubtful or 
hopeless struggle.' Across the Fo Comacchio surrendered 
to volunteers from Ravenna; the Fapal government refused 

* SchdnhalB, op. eU,, 127; Cattaneo, cp, cit,, 154; confroy Mmganml, Cbr- 
renU, 54a 
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to allow aa attack on Ferrara; but outside its citadel and 
the four fortresses of the Quadrilateral no single palm of 
ItaUan land remained in Austrian hands. 

The echoes of the Five Days went reverberating through 
Italy. Parma, as soon as the Austrian garrison withdrew, 
forced its Duke to grant a constitution, and join the Italian 
League with effusion of patriotic sentiment ; but concession 
came too late, and a few weeks later, under pressure from 
the provisional government, he left the count^. Fiacenza 
drove the Jesuits into hiding, and installed a government of 
its own. At Modena the Duke, frightened by the advance 
of volunteers from Bologna, fled with the Austrian garrison, 
while Fivizzano seized the opportunity to secede. At 
Florence the crowd burnt the arms of the Austrian embassy, 
and 800 volunteers started for the field. The government, 
unable or unwilling to resist, declared war, the Grand Duke 
magniloquently proclaiming that '' the hour of Italy's resur- 
rection had struck," and excusing himself to the Austrians 
that he had done it to save his throne.^ The volunteers 
from Bologna, careless whether the government permitted 
or no, crossed the Po into Venetia, where Zucchi had escaped 
from imprisonment, and was collecting a force of volunteers 
and Austrian desertera Three days after the news reached 
Bome, 2000 volunteers were starting, and the whole army 
was ready to march. From the cities of Bomagna, from the 
priest-ridden villages of TJmbria, from the secluded valleys of 
the Apennines the volunteers poured in ; 12,000, it was said, 
went now or later from the Papal States.' Naples sent its 
volunteers, and the government, unable to resist the pressure, 
prepared to send 16,000 regulars under the veteran Pepe. 
A month later even Sicily sent a small contingent 

The national uprising carried all before it. Sicily in- 
deed was almost engrossed with its own struggle, and most 
of the peasants were little touched. But Pope and princes, 
statesmen and clergy and nobles, students and artisans, all 
classes in the towns, all the middle classes alike in town and 
coimtry were swept into the mighty flood of patriotism; 

^ CoireBpondence—Italj, II. 209, 314, 346. 

* Farini, Jfoman SiaU, 11. 25 ; Saffi, SerUti, II. 214. 
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some because they could not resist the contagion, some 
with little intention to sacrifice their interests, some with 
purpose to betray, but the mass with the crusaders' enthu- 
siasm to free Lombardy and Venetia from alien rule. There 
h.,e been greats ri^. to defend he.rth end home fron> 
an invader, or where a government has marshalled the 
national forces ; but few have been popular and spontaneous 
as this. And hi face of its noble purpose, in face of the 
readiness of thousands to sacrifice life and home, the critic 
will pass lightly over the tearful fraternising, the careless 
optimism, the want of discipline, the easy discouragement 
and factiousness, that followed. Students and artisans went, 
leaving famUy and study, to suffer and fight in distant fields ; 
bo^ .,.J from ..Zol u> a. ,«, n^™e. drm«l m the 
seminaries ; law, business, love yielded to the passion for 
arms, till Badetzky exclaimed that the Italian nature had 
changed as if by magic. Voluntary gifts for the war-funds 
poured in at the appeal of patriot priests ; the rich brought 
cash and jewels, the poor their ornaments, a young girl at 
Bologna, touched by Bassi's preaching, cut off her wealth of 
hair. A hallowing breath swept over the nation, brief as 
such impulses must be, but leaving its residuum of lasting 
gain. Moralists appealed to the people to give up the lottery, 
to work instead of begging, to Uve lives worthy of their 
uprisen country. The priests blessed the flags, and with the 
crusader's cross upon their breasts the volunteers went out 
to fight in a holy cause. 

But the Italians had the conmion-sense to remember that 
enthusiasm alone was a poor match for bayonets. Badetzky 
was leading to the Quadrilateral a shaken but still redoubt- 
able army, and only Piedmont could send a disciplined force 
to cope with it. Turin responded quickly to the call from 
Milan. On the second of the Five Days the roads to the Ticino 
were already crowded with people hurrying to the fight ; in 
some towns the whole able-bodied population, it is said, 
pressed to be enrolled. Civilians and soldiers demonstrated 
excitedly at Turin ; Cavour publicly and privately urged, " the 
war, the war, and no delay." It was a moment for prompt 
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actioiL A few hours would have brought a considerable 
force in front of Milan; and though the strength of the 
citizen revolt was yet hardly known, honour demanded that 
Piedmont should at once range itself by the side of Lom- 
bardy. Now was the time, if ever, for Charles Albert to 
fulfil his old ambitions, to wreak his revenge on Austria, to 
wipe off the stains of his earlier years and show himself 
m truth the "sword of Italy," the "great captain" of his 
courtiers' praises. The French Revolution had given its 
warning, and ^ the King feared, not without cause, that if he 
waited, he would find the Republic in Lombardy, and even 
his own throne shaken beyond recovery.^ He lent his ear 
to a Savoyard nun, who wrote of celestial visions and the 
glory that awaited if he chose the patriot's part. He saw 
the unanimity and enthusiasm of his people, and with big 
faith in the popular voice held that " a whole people could 
not desire an evil thing." And yet he paused ; he shrank 
from the unknown of the democratic tempest that called 
him; he feared the rebuke of European diplomacy, the 
reproach that he had allied himself with revolution. The 
inconsistencies of his feeble past, his pledge to Austria, 
threats of Falmerston's supreme displeasure, stood up to 
hold him back. War, he realized, perhaps he hoped, must 
come ; but it must be war on the old precedents, conforming 
to diplomatic rules, no revolutionary struggle, that found its 
sanction in the people's rights, and recked not of custom 
and etiquette. By the 22nd the conditions of his promise 
to the Milanese were satisfied, and he had assured himself 
that their movement was not republican. But his ministers, 
weak, drifting men, were still irresolute. The two Grenoese, 
Pareto and Ricci, alone voted with the King for immediate 
war, and it was with great difficulty that their colleagues 
were won over. On Uie morrow messengers from Milan 
brought the news of victory; and the King, wearing the 
tricolor scarf that the city had sent, gave token to the crowd 
that he had given himself to the nation's cause. Two days 

^ Costa do Beauregard, <rp, eit., 131, 133 ; Bonfadinl, op. ctt, 290 ; Cavoor, 
LeUere, I. czlii; Senior, JoumaU, L 295; Oorrespondence — Italy, II. 184; 
Arohivio TriennaU, III. 103. 
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later he issued his proclamation to the " Peoples of Lombardy 
and Yenetia/' offering in the name of Gk>d and the Pope 
the help that " brother expects from brother and Mend 
from friend." And yet with unmeaning and useless 
duplicity Pareto protested to Austria and England that the 
King had only intervened to avoid a republican movement 
in Lombardy and Piedmont.^ If Charles Albert knew the 
diplomatic trick, it augured ill for the future that he went 
to the war with a lie upon his lips. 

^ Bianchi, Diplomasia, V. 172; Correspondence — Italj, IL 185, 292, 408; 
Bastide, B^jpuUigw franfaitef 38. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE WAR 

MARCH MAY 1 848 

Radetzky's retreat; the Milanese after the Five Days; Piedmontese 
advance ; the two armies ; the Volunteers ; Santa Lucia. Beginnings 
of division ; Albbrtism ; Piedmont and the League. The Pope and 
the war ; the Allocution of April 29. ^Naples : Ferdinand and 
BozzeUi ; Troya ministry ; the Counter-Rbvolution. Gharlee 
Albert and the national movement. Lombardy : question of Fusion ; 
Lombards and Piedmontese; the Provisional Qovemment; the 
plebiscite. 

While Charles Albert was making up his mind, Radetzky 
was dragging his slow retreat along the Lombard roads. He 
was following the recognized rules of strategy, which bade 
him retreat to the Quadrilateral But with an alerter 
enemy the march would have been full of danger. His 
retreating column was fifteen miles long, his soldiers ex- 
hausted and demoralized ; between the Fo and lower Adige 
stretched " the net " of irrigated country, with its intricacies 
of canals and rice-marshes and plantations. Had a few 
well-generalled guerilla-bands cut the roads and harassed 
the enemy's long trail with sharpshooters, Radetzky's march 
would have been sufficiently delayed for the Piedmontese to 
get between han and Yerona and gain an easy victory over 
his weary and dispirited troops. But the Milanese were 
struck with a strange paralysis. Exhausted after the five 
days' strain, they and their leaders thought that the war 
was at an end, or that at least the responsibility might be 
safely shifted to the Piedmontese. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, which had been formed at the end of the Five Days, 
thought more of securing property, which was in no danger, 

and dreaded the Volunteers as a possibly republican force. 

397 
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Only a few hundreds started for the field, and the men, who 
had been heroes in the Five Dajrs, now preferred to caricature 
Badetzky rather than pursue him. The Austrian rule was 
bearing its fruit ; incapacity in the leaders, want of sacrifice 
in the masses were the inevitable results of a tyranny that 
sucked out the virility of the people. 

The Piedmontese in their turn lost their chance. Charles 
Albert, with all his superb courage in the field, carried his 
indecision into the Councils of War, and was obsessed by 
the dread of a republican movement in his rear.^ Had the 
Piedmontese possessed a commander of genius, he would have 
hurried a small force down the Fo and seized Mantua 
before reinforcements reached it (March 3 1).' The posses- 
sion of Mantua would have carried with it the fall of 
Legnago and Ferrara, and Badetzky, driven back on Yerona 
and Peschiera, with the Tyrol held by the Volunteers and 
perhaps in full revolt, would have been surroimded and 
starved into surrender. But the splendid opportimity was 
missed. The main army, 23,000 strong, crossed the Ticino 
at Pavia on the 25 th, but it was nine days before it reached 
Cremona, five more before it was on the Mincio. Goito^ 
was easily taken (April 8), and most of the force had crossed 
the river by the i ith. Radetzky, weU-nigh despainBg of 
success, and expecting to be recalled to defend the Emperor's 
person, withdrew within Yerona, after inflicting severe 
checks on the Yolunteers both to east and west. As the 
scattered garrisons came in, he had nearly 60,000 men in 
the great Quadrilateral fortresses of Yerona, Mantua, Pes- 
chiera, and Legnago. 

His position, though far from unpregnable, was a strong 
one. Yerona and Mantua were fortresses of the first order, 
and the road to the Tyrol was still open. With a perversion 
of national enthusiasm all Austrian parties were agreed in 
keeping their heel on the Italian provinces, and the very 
Yiennese students, who had overthrown the government, 
volunteered to fight against the cause of liberty in Italy* 

^ Uffioiale Piemontese, Memorie, 451. 

* lb. 454 ; Bava, Sdakone, lo ; Pepe, Events, I. 301. 

' Sordello's birthplace. 
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The Austrian army, strange compound as it was of half-a- 
dozen nationalities, had its strong cementing eymt-de-eorps. 
Even most of the Italian troops that still remained with 
their colours proved their loycJty of the staunchest; and 
while the ill-pieced Empire seemed falling into ruin, the 
clash of nationalities was imknown here, where Czech and 
€rerman, Magyar and Slav and Italian, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, a mighty testimony to the power of discipline 
to weld discordant elements into one. 

The Fiedmontese army had now 4 5,000 men encamped on 
both banks of the Mincio. On their extreme right, in front 
of Mantua, were 1 2,000 more, Tuscans and Neapolitans and 
Modenese. Four thousand volunteers were in the Tyrol, and 
in Yenetia, or about to enter it, were some 30,000, Romans, 
Venetians, and deserters from the Austrian army. The 
Piedmontese troops were of fine calibre, their artillery and 
cavalry superior to the Austrian, the men throughout more 
than a match Tor the enemy in courage, its inferior in train- 
ing and equipment; the officers as brave as their men, 
though often moved only by their loyalty to the King to 
fight for a cause they suspected or disliked. The generals, 
except perhaps Bava and the Ejng's second son, the Duke of 
Genoa, had small experience or talent ; least capable of all 
was the unhappy King, who, tortured by scruples, ill at 
ease even in fiilfiUing his ambitions, planned his campaign 
in the inspiration of prayer or the coimsels of a visionary 
nun, and made his troops march late to battle rather than 
let them miss Mafi& He had the weak man's fatdt of 
neither asserting nor suppressing himself, and confusion 
reigned in the Councils of War. The commissajriat and 
ambulance services were unorganized, and food accumulated 
in magazines while the troops were sometimos starving. 

While Charles Albert kept his army for a fortnight in 
gloomy inaction in front of Verona, the Volunteers were 
pushing vigorously forward. They were a strangely mixed 
collection of every age and rank and province ; young men 
of education and sometimes of high birth, students and 
artizans, veterans who had fought at the Borodino or at 
Waterloo, middle-aged gold-spectacled professors, peasants, 
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Austrian deserters, smugglers, the flower and the dregs of 
society ; some moved by patriotism, some by love of excite- 
ment and action, a few by hope of license and plunder. 
They were brave, though liable to panics, the best with 
plenty of dash ; on the whole a rough, impatient crew, who 
would swim a river under the enemy's guns to pick wild 
flowers for their captain, but would as readily mutiny, if 
crossed. Men of rough life were among them, and some- 
times lawless deeds disgraced them. Often the first en- 
thusiasm vanished in the face of hunger and exposure. 
But there were many who, at Curtatone and on the Stelvio, 
at Vicenza and Venice, showed, in despite of discourage- 
ment and disillusion, that enthusiasm could be a match 
for the discipline of veterans. The bulk of them were in 
Venetia. The 4000 who composed the "Army of the 
Alps," the volimteers firom Milan and Grenoa and Parma, 
had they had a few regulars to support them, might have 
kept the insurrection alive in the Tyrol, and harassed or 
cut off Radetzky's commxmications. They had marched 
straight to the Lago di Garda, where Manara captured the 
Austrian steamers at Said (April 3) ; and severely punished 
at Castelnuovo, they converged on the Tyrol, pushing on as 
fax as the Yal di Non. But Welden, hastily collecting a 
small force in the German Tyrol, crushed an incipient revolt 
at Trent, and drove back their whole line to the Tonale Pass 
and the lower Chiese (April 20). A wise policy would have 
linked a few regulars to give them steadiness ; but Charles 
Albert, ostensibly afraid to weaken his main force, more 
really because he feared the diplomatic complications which 
might follow an invasion of the Tyrol, and not unwilling to 
see the Volunteers discredited, ordered them to retire to 
Brescia and Bergamo to be incorporated in the newly-formed 
Lombard regiments. A few only were left under Giacomo 
Durando to hold the Tonale. 

Meanwhile the army had been wasting its chances in use- 
less manoeuvres and empty demonstrations against Peschiera 
and Mantua. At the end of April its lines extended from 
the south-east bank of Garda to Villafranca, south of Verona, 
with the heights of Sommacampagna for their key, thus 
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isolating Peachiera, siege^uns to attack which were comiiig 
up. To the south the Tuscans aad Neapolitans were watch- 



Plan to Illustratk Campaigns op 1848, 1859, 18M. 
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ii^ Mantua at Curtatoue and Montanara. Radetzky's only 
outlet was through the l^rol, and after a victory at Fas- 
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trengo (April 30), the Piedmontese might have occupied the 
historic position of Bivoli, and ringed him in till want of 
supplies drove him to offer hattle. But the political situa- 
tion made it almost imperative to gain a speedy and 
decisive victory. The Veronese sent word to the King 
that an assault on the suburbs would be followed by a 
rising in the city itself; and he attacked the low chain of 
hills, which lay between his lines and the city, covered by 
the gardens and mulberry plantations of Santa Lucia and 
other villages (May 6). In spite of the difficult groimd, the 
plan might have succeeded but for the accustomed faults 
of tactics. The Piedmontese artillery was as usual wdl 
served; and though their left was badly checked, the 
splendid rush of the centre carried Santa Lucia, and cut the 
enemy's line in two. The object of the battle had been 
gained, when the King, with his fatal timidity of judgment, 
decided to evacuate the village and retire to his lines. It 
was an ahnost irreparable blimder. It lost the Italians their 
last chance of captming Verona before Radetzk/s reinforce- 
ments arrived ; worse than that, it destroyed the prestige of 
victory, which had hitherto been theirs. Splendid as had 
been the courage of the great majority of the troops, the 
patent incapacity of the generals, the cowardice of a few 
regiments, the sense of virtual defeat robbed the army of its 
confidence ; and though the Piedmontese soldier was made 
of stuff too tenacious to be soon demoralized, the diffi- 

/ culties of the situation, alike military and political, rapidly 

I thickened. 

What Mazzini had always foreseen was coming to pass. 
It was impossible for one prince to become the leader of 
the national movement without exciting the jealousy of the 
others. Every Italian throne had its petty territorial ambi- 
tions ; Borne had claims on Parma and Bovigo, Naples on An- 
cona ; ^ Tuscany and Piedmont had rival designs to annex the 
Lunigiana and Massa-Carrara. Perhaps already both Charles 
Albert and Leopold were dreaming of bringing the Sicilian 

^ Misghetti, Micordi, II. 212; Qiialt^rio, MwolgimmH, II. 226 n. 
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crown into their fiamilies.^ Nor were these provincial jeal- 
ousies confined to the courts. Alike in Tuscany and Rome 
and Naples there were important sections who dreaded above 
all things annexation to Piedmont Their fears were not im- 
grounded ; there were Unitarians, who would have liked to 
see Charles Albert King of all Italy, just as there were a few 
who would have egged on Leopold or Ferdinand to bid for 
the Italian crown ; in some of the cities there were Maz- 
zinians, who still aspired to a republic of imited Italy.' And 
though the avowed friends of Unity of whatever shade were 
weak at present, a powerful constitutional kingdom in North 
Italy would form a magnet to which at all events Bologna 
and Florence would gravitate. The Albertists had been 
aggressively imprudent, and there was a wide-spread sus- 
picion that Piedmontese agents were at work throughout 
the peninsula. No doubt since D'Azeglio's mission to 
Romagna there had been a group of men, who had preached 
salvation through Charles Albert. Agents, authorized or un- 
authorized, had been fixing the ideas that Balbo and D'Azeglio 
had suggested,* and since the war broke out they had been 
especially busy in the Lunigiana and at Modena and Parma. 
Ssdvagnoli and Berchet at Florence, Spaventa at Naples, to 
a certain extent Mamiani at Rome, favoured a strong Italian 
kingdom under the House of Savoy.^ How far the Albertists 
were aiming at annexation it is hard to say.^ No doubt 
some, at all events in the Legations and at Leghorn, would 
have liked to force Charles Albert's hand by a plebiscite for 
union to Piedmont ; ^ but though the Statute spoke of the 
Eang^s " ItaUan crown," there is little evidence to show how 

^ Zobi, Memorie, I. 265, II. 543-546 ; D'Ancona, Amari, 1. 255 ; see below, 
pp. 256, 314. 

' Tivaroni, Ihminio au$6riaeo, IL 32, 40 ; Nisco, Ferdkiando 11^ 88 ; Faiini, 
LeUere, 75 ; Orsini etc., LeUere, 77, 82, 186, 191 ; Gori, Rivclunone, 92, 95. 

* Artikivio TriennaU^ L 56-60^ 109 ; Bicaaoli, Latere, L 231-232, 235 ; SafB, 
Scrita, I. 125 ; Indirigto degli lUdiani. 

* Rioaaoli, ep. dt, I. 344 ; Spaventa, Dal 1848, 25-28, 37 ; Gioberti, 
OpereUe^ I. 77. 

* Compare (i) Gioberti, At Somani; Id., Operette, I. 85-89; Ricasoli, op. 
«*<-t !• 359) 3^5 ; Gemelli, SieUia, 8 ; Boiio, VUlamarina, 80-81 ; with (ii) 
Gioberti, SuW unitme; Id., PrUeffiimeni, 89 ; Ventura, Bemi, 608 (which I am 
inclined to disbeliere). See below, p. 255. 

' See below, p. 24a 
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far he knew or approved their plans.^ There can be no doubt 
however that visions of expansion had floated before the eyes 
of his statesmen, and prompted their mysterious attitude 
towards the League. After the French Revolution they had 
again thrown every difficulty in its way, on the pretence that 
a league without Naples in it was valueless ; and when Naples 
annoimced its adhesion (March 15), Tuscany had in its turn 
grown suspicious of Piedmont. As soon as war was declared, 
the Pope, anxious for anything to which he could shift his 
responsibility, again picked up the threads of the negotia- 
tions, and found Tuscany and Naples willing to fall in; but 
Fareto brusquely replied that the war was all-important, and 
put in a counter-scheme of an offensive allianca To this 
Naples at all events was willing to adhere ; but the Pope's 
reluctance gave Fareto his opportunity to break out of any 
arrangement which might tie his hands. He sent his final 
refusal to join the league on April 1 8, and the Pope's disap- 
pointment at missing a peaceful solution, his anger at the 
loss of Parma, his suspicions that Piedmont was aiming at 
Romagna and Naples at the Marches, feU in only too weU 
with other tendencies to turn him from the cause.' 

The war was supremely distasteful to him. In the 
moment of enthusiasm indeed he had attributed the events 
of March to Providence. He was patriot enough to wish 
to see Italy victorious, provided he escaped responsibility in 
the eyes of Germany. But he was less patriot than Pope ; 
he cared perhaps less for national independence than for 
the recovery of those Italian territories, to which the Papacy 
treasured shadowy titles. He feared that the war might 
prove a crucible, from which Italy would emerge in trans- 
muted form, perhaps with little room for even a reformed 
Papal government. And so he blessed the flags when 
the troops started for the war, but he ordered Giovanni 
Durando, their general, not to cross the frontier, except to 

^ See F&solini, Memoir$f 73. 

s CorboH-Bussi in Riv. ttor, dd ri$org,, I. 281-282 ; Bianchi, Diphmaaa^ V. 
143, 177-180^ 472-477; D*Azeglio e Goalterio, Oarteggio, 25; Farini, Roman 
State, II. 96-98 ; Costa de Beauregard, Demiirei anfUa, 18 x ; Gioberti, Minno" 
vamento, I. 228; Massari, Can di NapUi, 119, 133; Leopardi, Narraxiovii^ 
167, 17a See above, pp. 188, 216. 
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occupy Bovigo, at which his claims of possession aimed. 
He was troubled too by the temper of Bome. When the 
Jesuits were attacked, he paraded his sympathy for his 
"unwearied fellow-workers in the vineyard of the Lord," 
and threatened to leave the city if the disturbances con- 
tinued. Fretful, ill at ease, clinging to his popularity, but 
ever less in sympathy with the new democratic and nation- 
alist developments, he had already lent his ears to sinister 
counsels. Always oblique in his methods, he had learnt to 
fight his ministers by ruse or inaction; or sometimes he 
would fortify himseK in the obstinacy of his narrow con- 
science, and startle them with some sudden and perverse re- 
solution. The condition of Rome grew worse. The needs of 
the war had driven the government to issue a forced cur- 
rency. The pauper classes rioted for bread, and Ciceruacchio 
threatened to levy toU on the rich imless they contributed 
to the war fund. The limitations of the franchise dissatisfied 
even some of the Moderates, and a vigorous section was agi- 
tating for a wider suffirage and the convocation of an Italian 
Diet at Rome. The provinces, more intent on the war, cared 
less for political reforms, but were resolute that the state 
should take its part in the struggle on the Mincio. The 
ministry tried in vsdn to extract an explicit pronouncement 
from the Pope. He angrily repudiated an order of the day 
in which Durando had told his soldiers that the Pope blessed 
their swords ; but a few days later he spoke of " obeying cir- 
cumstances," and gave his implied consent that the troops 
should cross the Po. Acting on this, the ministry ordered 
Durando to advance (April 1 8).^ But the Pope would not 
see his name linked with Charles Albert's in the battle-cry 
of the new crusade. Threats of schism came from the 
German bishops, and he was prepared to sacrifice anything 
rather than be the cause of such scandal to the Qiurch. 
When his ministers defended Durando, he took refuge in 
seclusion. Suddenly, with the spasmodic energy of a weak 
man who feels his hands being forced, he broke silence with 

1 Mioghetti, op. HL, I. 366, 421 ; Puolini, op. oil, 60; Farini, op. ciL^ II. 
62-63, IOZ-104; Jiaoedta dei dwrttif L 163; D*AiegUo, Belassione, 6; Cor- 
retpondence — Ital^r, II. 404. 
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an Allocution,^ which marked his final secession from the 
nationalist camp (April 29). 

The Allocution was an apology to the German Catholics. 
War with Austria, it declared, was " wholly abhorrent from 
the counsels " of a Pope, who " regarded and loved with equal 
affection all peoples, races, and nations." It was the logical 
statement of his position as Catholic pontiff; it marked 
none the less his impotence, as an Italian prince, to take 
a side in the bigger problems which distracted Europe. At 
Rome it exploded his dwindling popularity; for two or three 
days the state was practically without a goyemment, and a 
considerable party called for his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of a Provisional Government. Pius was frightened ; 
he had not realized how completely the Encyclical would 
sunder him from the Liberals; he had even thought that 
its implicit sanction of the Volunteers would please them. 
He was grieved that it should be interpreted as an anti- 
nationalist manifesto; he was willing even to promise to 
take part in the war in the capacity of an Italian prince. But 
Antonelli, despite the irritation he professed against the Pope, 
suppressed his intended eirenicon, and substituted a memorial 
confirming the worst interpretations of the Encyclical* The 
Pope tried in his good feeble way to repair the mischief 
He wrote to the Emperor, askiiig him to surrender his 
Italian provinces, and promised Charles Albert to allow 
the Papal troops to march, if Austria refused the olive- 
branch.^ But this was not known to the public, and he was 
forced to see that the appointment of a popular ministry 
was the only means of layiog the storm. He dismissed 
Antonelli, and commissioned Mamiani to form a cabinet 

The Encyclical was followed by the defection of Naples. 
Between a disloyal king and a nerveless people the country 
had sat ill in its constitutional dress. Bozzelli paralyzed the 
cabinet — already the second since the granting of the Con- 

^ According to Finali, Contemporanei, 265, the Pope professed that a 
celestial visitor dictated it. It is generally called an Bncyclical. 
2 Pasolini, op. eit., 69-71 ; Minghetti, op. otC, L 372, 380. 
' Costa de Beauregard, op. eiL, 206. 
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stitution — and Saliceti, the one strong man in it, resigned. 
The King had taken Bozzelli's measure, and knew that he 
could fascinate and mould to his liking the pedant, whose 
theoretic belief in firm government was only the cover of an 
unstable courtier spirit. Even a stronger ministry would 
have found its path strewn with difficulties. The press 
gave no light, and lent itself to violent and undignified 
abuse. The country tossed with chronic unrest, and the 
masses were finding that liberty did not necessarily mean 
bread. The old police had vanished without any force to 
take their place, and some of the provinces were in a state 
of mild anarchy. The peasants, who cared little or nothing 
for a constitution, divided up the commons, or appropriated 
land to which they had old claims. The Radicals were dis- 
contented with the Statute, its narrow franchise and its "House 
of Peers"; and SaUceti voiced their demands by calling 
for an extension of the sui&age, an elc^ctive Second Chamber, 
and immediate hostilities with Austria. The agitation forced 
the ministry to resign, and for the moment the King was 
inclined to bow to the storm and commission Fepe to form a 
ministry. But Pepe asked for as much as Saliceti (April i ), 
and the King, quickly recovering, determined to fight his 
ground inch by inch. Carlo Troya, the historian, was 
made premier (April 4), a gentle, honourable man, but 
more at home in literature than politics, a poor pilot in such 
stormy times. His ministry, whether willingly or not, was 
obliged to compromise with the Radicals, and extend the 
franchise slightly, leaving the question of the Upper House 
with other modifications of the constitution for Parliament 
to settle. And, however halting on matters of domestic 
reform, Troya declared frankly for war and adhesion to the 
Italian League. A regiment was despatched at once to Lom- 
bardy to fight for " the common coimtry," and Pepe was to 
foUow with the main army. But the cabinet had no courage 
to bear down the difficulties that thickened on it, from Ejng 
and officials on one hand, from republicans and socialists on 
the other. The reactionaries were probably fomenting agra- 
rian troubles, and a priest near Salerno preached commimism 
from the pulpit. Official circulars encouraged the peasants 
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to hope for partitions of demesne land, and spoke of '' the 
intolerable obligation on agriculturists to work for a master." 

The King saw his opportunity. After the French Revolu- 
tion he had lost heart and drifted, schemed perhaps to use 
the Liberals to win back Sicily and partition Italy between 
Charles Albert and himself.^ But he had no scruples about 
playing the traitor, and he now saw with glee that the dread 
of socialism and the weakness of the government were giving 
the reactionaries their chance of recovery. The EncycUcal 
had rallied the clergy to their cause ; threatened with attack 
from the civil power, the priests spread the cry that religion 
was in danger, and the sacristies of Naples were so many 
nests of treason. San Gennaro's blood refused to liquefy, 
till the national guard frightened the archbishop and made 
the miracle work. An active camarilla of courtiers and officers 
was preparing for a blow. BeUeving, with reason, that the 
Liberals wanted to send the army to the north to have a 
free hand at home, they agitated against the war and raised 
the spectre of Albertism. The King himself probably took 
no active part in the plot, but was careful that it had free play. 

Meanwhile the elections had taken place, but so indif- 
ferent was the mass of the people, that only one-fifth of the 
electors went to the poll. Moderate Liberals were returned 
almost everywhere, and save for a handful of reactionaries 
and a score of Radicals, the deputies were of the same 
featureless, compromising cast as the ministers. Parlia- 
ment was to meet on May 1 5 ; two days previously most 
of the deputies were in Naples, holding a semi-official con- 
ference in the ward of Monteoliveto. They came ready to 
suspect, and a seemingly inoffensive incident fed their 
humour. From the official programme for the coming 
ceremony it transpired that they would be asked to take 
an oath to maintain the existing constitution. Probably 
it originated in Bozzelli's pedantry, and no subterfuge was 
intended ; but the deputies regarded it as a ruse to pledge 
them against the democratic reforms, which the govern- 
ment had promised that they should consider. The 

^ Leopardi, op. ett, 96, 115, 122; Aui t docuvMnUy X41-144; Tivaroni, op. 
eU„ III. 198. 
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ministers and, with some hesitation, the King offered to waive 
the formula, and even make specific allusion to reform.^ 
But there were forces at work on both sides to make com- 
promise impossible. Extremists from Calabria and Salerno, 
together with some national guards, were preparing for civil 
war, and in the tension and uncertainty, before the Ejng 
gave way, some barricades had been thrown up. It was a 
fatal error, so palpable in the retrospect, that after-efforts 
were made to charge it to the plottings of the Camarilla. 
But though its agents may have been at work, there can be 
little doubt that it was the republicans who raised the 
barricades, apparently with some strange encouragement 
jfrom the French fleet in the bay.* The shrewder of the 
Liberals endeavoured to repair the mischief, but part of the 
national guard was out of hand, and the barricades were left 
The King was frightened,^ and the Camarilla saw how the 
mad manoeuvre played mto its hands. Twelve thousand 
troops were massed in front of the royal palace (May 15), 
and nothing remained to the Liberals but to fight and con- 
quer. The national guard of Salerno was advancing on the 
capital, and had the deputies thrown themselves into the 
struggle, the great mass of the national guard and Liberal 
citizens would have followed, and not impossibly might have 
repeated the victories of Palermo and Milan. None knew 
who fired the first shot; from mom to nightfaU a fierce 
hand-to-hand struggle raged down the Toledo, but the few 
himdred defenders had no chance against such odds. The 
troops, both native and Swiss, gave no mercy, massacred and 
pillaged and burnt, while Ferdinand egged them on from his 
palace balcony, and the deputies passed resolutions at Monte- 
oliveto, till the troops drove them out. The next morning 
dawned on a scene of desolation. Dead bodies and wrecked 

^ Leopard!, op. eiL, 450-457, 467; Santoro, JUvolgimenti, 177-188; Atti e 
documetUi, 19, 91-93; Nisco, Ferdinando IL, 169; Marnlli, DoeumerUi, 28; 
Gorrespondenoe— Ital]r, II. 496. 

^ AUi e doeumenti, 16, 22, 90, 153-156 ; Ricciardi, CenrUj 142 ; Leopardi, 
op, citf 464; Santoro, op. eit, 184; Correspondence — Italy, loe. cU, ; Senior, 
Joumaltt IL 80; Marnlli, op. cU., 28 ; Oarbonelli, Mtgnona, 35, 37 ; eofUra, Massari, 
Casi di NapoU, 152, 164; Petmcelli, Rivolussume, loi. 

' There ia much mysterj as to his conduct on the morning of the 15th. 
See Leopardi, ojn. eU., 469-473. 
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houses, outraffo and rapine, marked the progress of the troop& 
The laxzarani and their priests filed before the palaoe, and 
shouted *' death to the nation." Their cries meant that the 
South of Italy was lost to the national cause. An express 
was sent to recall Fepe and his troops. The message found 
him at Bologna, where, contrary to his instructions, he was 
preparing to cross the Fo. Had he promptly pushed on, he 
might have taken his men with him ; but he hesitated long 
enough for intrigue to work, and when the old veteran at 
last decided to press on, he foimd only 2000 willing to 
follow him. 

It lay with Charles Albert to say whether the defection 
of the Pope and King of Naples should weaken the national 
cause. Though it lost him soldiers, it simplified his position. 
For the few who desired an united Italy, for the many who 
stopped short of unity but wished to see the whole strength 
of the nation put into the war, there were now but two 
possible alternatives — ^Albertism, or the republic. And the 
republicans were a minority — little knots of students and a 
few thoughtful artizans in the larger cities, — and many of 
them, led by Mazzini himself, were willing to drop Uieir 
propaganda, if only Charles Albert would frankly adopt the 
democratic and nationalist progranmie. A strong man would 
have taken it and won by it. Sicily was offering her 
crown to his son.^ In Bomagna there was a powerful sepa- 
ratist party, which only waited his signal to tlurow itself into 
his arms.* Everywhere outside Italy the popular forces held 
the field. The Republic was strong in France ; the Viennese 
students were driving out the Imperial court (May 17); 
Hungary and Bohemia had won their short-lived independ- 
ence ; the German National Assembly was meeting (May 1 8). 
At no time, not even in 1830, had democracy been so 
triumphant. There was a moment when Charles Albert 
might have anticipated i860. But the T^ing was no genius 
to seize the great occasion. He was fighting a military 

^ See below, pp. 256, 315. 
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campaign with all respect to the conventionalities of reg^ar 
warfare. His treatment of the volmiteers had shown his 
distrust and dislike of the popular forces. He would coun- 
tenance no designs on the Temporal Dominions of the Pope, 
and sent Gioberti to Rome to win back Pius' favour. He 
had ever the fear of European diplomatists before his eyes; 
anxiety to humour Palmerston and conciliate the German 
Confederation made him shy of aggression in the Tyrol, and 
restrained him from hostilities at sea, where his fleet might 
have made an easy prey of Trieste and paralyzed Austrian 
commerce. He refold the aid of the S^ volunteers ; he 
broke off the friendly relations with the Hungarians, which 
the Milanese had initiated. He belittled the great Italian 
movement down to a struggle for North Italy; he did 
enough to alienate the other princes and excite the jealousies 
of France, and stopped short of what would have (bawn the 
patriots of all Italy to his side. 

In North Italy itself he showed the same lack of con- 
sistency and masterfulness. The national rising had been 
followed in Lombardy by a period of quietude. Within 
a week the whole fabric of Austrian rule had fallen, and the 
energies of the country were absorbed in filling the void of 
government and in feebler efforts to raise a Lombard army. 
The political question had been postponed by general con- 
sent. Every one expected that the war would be short, and 
in the meantime the burning questions of monarchy or re- 
public, of union or federation were best left unstirred. 
" When the cause has won, the nation will decide," was the 
oft-repeated formula of compromise. Ostensibly at least, 
even those who wanted to see Charles Albert king at once, 
subscribed to the status quo^ and he for his part had dis- 
couraged his extremer partisans. Anxious as he was to 
give the republicans no chance and unite Lombardy to 
Piedmont, he had urged that, if the question could not be 
left alone, it should be decided at once by a plebiscite on the 
broadest possible suffrage. The republicans on their side 

^ Casati, Rivdasionif II. 185 ; Gasati, MUano, 415 ; Archivio Triennale, IIL 
778 ; CorreFpondence — Italy, II. 295 ; cantrci, G. Torelli, Rieardi, 133 ; Casati, 
Aiilano, 244. 
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were equally willing to defer the question. Though at 
Milan they included at this time the active if not the 
numerical majority of the middle and working classes, they 
were weak outside. Mazzini, who had arrived there early 
in April, promised to support Charles Albert, so long as his 
ambitions made for Unity. He scorned the miserable in- 
trigues of Cattaneo's smaU anti-Piedzaontese faction ; the 
one thing needful was to drive the Austrians out, and till 
that was done, domestic questions must wait On these 
terms he promised to give loyal support to the Provisional 
Government. 

But it was impossible to keep the political question in 
the background. The fraternal embracings of Lombards 
and Fiedmontese soon broke down under the strain of ill- 
success and disappointment As the army halted feeble and 
irresolute before Badetzk/s lines, suspicion, only suspended 
for the moment by the victory of Pastrengo, steadily grew ; 
and when Nugent overran Yenetia,^ the Lombards, solicitous 
for the sister-province, hinted angrily at treachery and a new 
Campoformio. And in every class there were fainthearts, 
whose lukewarm patriotism HI bore the difficulties and 
dangers of the war, and looked askance at the Fiedmontese, 
as little better than Croats, preying on the country. The 
army for its part, writhing under the insults of the bitter, 
restless Milanese press, daily witnesses of the apathy of the 
rural population round the Mincio, were little disposed to 
fight without compensation, and angry words passed to and 
fro between Turin and Milan. 

The Provisional Grovemment, too, was losing public con- 
fidence. The Bepublicans on it had been pliable to a fault, 
and the Moderates, who came to control it, possessed in a 
supreme degree the timidity and incapacity of their party. 
The finances were in complete disorder. The war was costing 
the province heavily ; the government had abolished many 
of the most unpopular burdens, it was difficult in the gene- 
ral imsettlement to collect the indirect taxes, and neither 
the heavy land-tax nor the patriotic offerings, considerable 
though they were, filled the void. The financial mismanage- 

^ See below, p. 249. 
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ment however would have been foigiven, had the govem- 
ment made better provision for the war. It is probable indeed 
that the Piedmontese commissariat was responsible for the 
army's short suppUes of food ; for more than sufficient was 
sent to the front, and the magazines were gorged.^ But for 
the slackness m forming a Lombard contingent the blame 
must go to the government at Milan. In spite of fair words 
it discouraged and mismanaged the Volunteers, cooling their 
enthusiasm with tmsympathetic generals and orders that 
breathed distrust. It was impossible of course to improvise 
an army of trained soldiers, but there were 60,000 in the 
country: who had passed through the Austrian ranks, and no 
serious attempt was made to enlist them. It was July 
before some 10,000 raw conscripts were able to take the 
field. It weighed little against such sins of omission, that 
the government showed a Uttle reforming activity; the war 
overshadowed all else, and its laxity in this wrecked its 
popularity. 

Everything tended to bring to the front the question of 
'* fusion" with Piedmont; and small blame can attach to 
the fusionists that they forced the government to find an 
issue from a position that contented nobody. The Pied- 
montese had to be satisfied by some tangible mark of grati- 
tude ; above all more vigour must be thrown into Lombardy's 
share of the war. The formation of a powerful North Italian 
Ejngdom, whatever its drawbacks, would at least shield Italy 
from Austrian aggression. Less worthy motives had their 
influence ; the dread of a socialist republic, sycophancy to 
a King, ambition to see Milan once more the seat of a 
brilliant court. The honester patriots of the opposition, 
though republicans in principle, were willing to sacrifice their 
theories to so big a step towards Unity, provided that a 
democratic constitution preserved the republic in its sub- 
stance ; and pressing appeals came from the republicans of 
Genoa to form one family, in which democratic Genoa and 
Milan would be more than sufficient counterweight to Turin. 
The conservative fusionists organised an active and unscrupu- 

^ Bamk, Maxume, 72 ; Pinelli, Storia, III. 513 ; Bastelll e MaBstrl. FaUi di 
MUano, 7, 13 ; Coral, 1844-18^^^ 131. See Delia Rocca, AuiUkvotgrafia^ I. 185. 
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lous agitation. Overtures were made to Mazzini and Cattaneo ; 
others were won by promise of office or promotion. For a 
time the Provisional Government stood by its first promise 
of neutrality; it even, it seems, in curious contrast to its 
general policy, intrigued at Venice against fusion. But soon, 
forgetting itis pledges, blind to the complications that loomed 
in the future, it thought only of the present necessity and 
gave way to the growing pressure without. Early in May 
it announced a plebiscite on the issue whether fusion should 
take place at once, or the question be postponed to the end 
of the war. Mazzini bitterly taunted it with breaking faith, 
and the excitement at Milan compelled it to promise, that 
whatever the issue of the plebiscite, the right of public 
meeting, freedom of the press, and a citizen guard should 
be guaranteed. 

The voting took place at the end of the month. Later 
experience has shown how untrustworthy a plebiscite may 
be, how with a people xmtrained in political life a vote on a 
single issue, taken hurriedly without free and full discussion, 
may be far from representing the real feelings of a people. 
Boyalist agents had been at work, and the idea was abroad, 
that if the vote went against Charles Albert, he would with- 
draw from the war. Gioberti was brought to Milan to act 
as a counterpoise to Mazzini, and his theme of *' Charles 
Albert or Austria " was sung in every key. The republicans, 
divided and irresolute, many of their leaders away at the 
war, ill-at-ease in opposing a movement that told for unity, 
for the most part abstained. Villagers voted under the eyes 
of the priest, soldiers at their officers' bidding; forgery, 
pressure, coercion were freely used. Still the result must 
have surprised all parties. Five hundred and sixty thousand, 
or 84 per cent, of the electorate, gave their votes, and barely 
seven hundred were recorded for postponing the question. 
Making every allowance for the unworthy arts of one party 
and the disorganization of the other, it showed an over- 
whelming preponderance in favour of fusion. At Parma 
and Piacenza and Modena the plebiscites showed majorities 
proportionately as great. 
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In Yenetia the question of fusion was complicated by 
Manin's proclamation of the republic. His political faith "*" 
was republican, he had no liking ^or " a half-revolution, that 
needed another to complete it." He feared that an over- 
preponderancy of Piedmont would wreck any scheme of 
federation. But he had no wish to prejudice the future 
settlement of the nation; he repudiated any mimicipal 
sentiment, looking forward, as he did, to the federation, 
perhaps to the complete unity of Italy, and wishing to leave 
her final destiny to be decided by a Diet at Rome.^ It is 
probable that, despite his natural leanings, he would not 
have proclaimed the republic, had he not thought that 
Venice could be best won to the national cause by reviving 
the name of her great past, whose sins had been forgotten, 
and whose memories were so dear. Whether he was wise 
may be doubted. It is impossible not to think that his 
own prestige would have been enough to win the populace ; 
it is certain that his action created difficulties. It offended 
the Lombards and Genoese by seeming to run counter to 
the general understanding not to consider the form o£ 
government till after the war ; it gave France an excuse to 

» Planat de la Faye, 2>oeiifnen<f, I. 145, 189, 264, 316, 391-392, 42^» KesteiU's 
repoits in Casati, Milano, 
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set up the sister republic against the monarchical patriotisni 
of Piedmont. On the Venetian mainland, where Manin's 
government had but a nominal authority, the old jealousy 
of Venice blazed up afresh ; Padua and Vicenza and Treviso 
had no grateful memories of the republic that had only been 
a tyrant to them. Towards the middle of April the news 
of Nugent's advance^ and the absence of any adequate 
defence increased their impatience ; and with the reluctant 
consent of Venice, they determined to annex themselves to 
Lombardy and Piedmont. Their sympathies were for the 
former. Fusion with Lombardy sooner or later was the 
prayer of every Venetian patriot ; for Charles Albert there 
was little or no enthusiasmu But when the Milanese 
government decreed the plebiscite, fusion with Lombardy 
impUed fusion with Piedmont; and the urgent danger, that 
threatened from Nugent's rapid march, made the provinces 
fly for help to the King, who, it was bruited, had little desire 
to succour republicans. When the plebiscite was taken 
(June 4), three provinces were occupied by the Austrians ; 
the remaining four, Treviso, Padua, Vicenza, Kovigo, gave an 
overwhelming majority for immediate annexation, with the 
proviso, as in Lombardy, that a Constituent Assembly elected 
by manhood suffrage should draw up the constitutioiL 

The fusionists, successful on the mainland, transferred 
their energies to Venice. Albertist agents had been in- 
triguing, perhaps bribing; insinuating that the republic 
stood in the way of Unity, and that Venice ran the risk 
of isolation. But they found no more personal regard for 
Charles Albert than on the mainland. Venice, safe in her 
lagunes, was not exposed to any imminent attack from the 
enemy. Manin's objections to fusion were strong as ever ; 
he disliked what looked like the perversion of a national 
to a dynastic war, the alienation of France, the folly of 
raising political debate in the face of an advancing foe. 
But it seemed a step towards Unity; friends were scarce, 
for Palmerston's sympathies were cold, the French Govern- 
ment was ready to see Venice sacrificed to Austria,' and the 
opinion grew apace that only Charles Albert could save 

^ See below, p. 249. ' Biuochi, Diplomazimt Y. 27a 
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her from another Campoformio. The government still 
refused to hold a plebiscite, but it was forced to order 
the election of an Assembly to decide on the political 
future of the city (June 3). The small polls showed the 
indifference of the masses, and the fusionists carried all 
before them. When the Assembly opened (July 3), the 
adroit manceuvring of the Piedmontese agent secured an 
easy yictory, and Manin, seeing that the cause was lost, 
was anxious only to avoid division ; '' let us forget parties 
to-day," he said, " and be neither republicans nor royalists 
but Italians." By an almost unanimous vote the Assembly 
decided for immediate annexation to Piedmont Manin 
and Tommaseo resigned, and a month later the Piedmontese 
flag floated in the Piazza. 

The question passed to Piedmont Parma and Modena 
had dedicated themselves without reserves, but elsewhere 
the question was complicated by the conditions, which had 
been stipulated for in the plebiscites, and both Lombardy 
and Yenetia had already taken steps for the election of 
a National Assembly. Thus the fusion bristled sufficiently 
with difficulties, and above them there was hot debate 
whether Milan or Turin should be the future capital The 
Piedmontese nunistiy was divided on the acceptance of the 
conditions. The conservative section swerved at their 
democratic colour, especially as they impUed universal 
suffrage in Piedmont too. A national assembly might even 
wreck the throne, and the transfer of the capital to Milan 
meant the downfall of Piedmontese hegemony. Pareto and 
Bicci, Liberals and Genoese, welcomed the opportunity of 
destroying the supremacy of Turin and merging Piedmont 
in a wider Italian power. Balbo, a man of generous loyal 
nature, but angular and hot-temperod, made a bad premier 
of a discordant ministry. The quarrel was transferred from 
the Cabinet to the Chamber. The majority of the Deputies 
were Moderate Liberals of the middle and noble classes — 
lawyers, landowners, civil servants — men of high character, 
but necessarily lacking in experience. Reflecting the gener* 
ous patriotism of the country, they wore ready to meet the 
Lombards more than half-way, and though the vested interests 
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at Turin fought hard to pledge the government not to move 
the capital, many e^en of the stricter Piedmontese school 
felt that it was too dangerous play to alienate the Lombards, 
and perhaps throw them into the arms of the French 
Republic. Fareto, backed by Rattazzi, defeated the con- 
servative section, and saving a condition that the monarchy 
should not be left an open question, Parliament agreed to 
the Lombard terms and carried the Law of Union by a 
very large majority. 

It is not easy to balance the wisdom and unwisdom of 
the fusion. Had Charles Albert been a great general, and 
the forces of North Italy, as seemed probable at the time, 
sufficient to defeat Radetzky ; or had the King thrown him- 
self on the nation, and drawn round him the patriots of 
all Italy, the fusion would have been a big step to Unity, 
and the work of i860 might have been anticipated in part 
by twelve years. As it was, the fusion proved a great political 
blunder. The Piedmontese army was not sufficient of itself; 
the one hope of victory lay in keeping old allies or winning 
new ones. But fusion angered France and Switzerland, 
both jealous of a strong monarchy in North Italy ; it com- 
pleted the alienation of the Pope and King of Naples, and 
increased the suspicions of the Tuscan government. And 
the haste and indecorum of the plebiscite, which appeared 
to place the dynastic interests of Savoy above the hopes of 
Italy, damped what enthusiasm was left to the Democrats, 
and robbed the national struggle of half its moral force. 

"While Charles Albert was collecting votes, Radetzky 
was collecting men," and Nugent was hunying to his help 
with a force 14,000 strong. In the early days of the 
revolution the whole of the Venetian mainland had risen; 
corps of students and volunteers had hurried from its 
towns towards the Quadrilateral, till a severe defeat at 
Montebello^ sent them discouraged back. At Grst the 
Venetians had looked more to Rome than Piedmont for 
help, and the Papal troops were hurrying up. But the 

' Not to be confused with Montebello, where the battle of 1859 took 
place. 
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necessary organizing power and nucleus of reliable troops 
could only come from Piedmont, and with strange careless* 
ness Charles Albert and his generals had done nothing for 
Yenetia beyond sending a few artillerymen to Zucchi at 
Palmanuova, indifferent that the proyinces lay directly 
exposed to attack from Austria, fanc}ring perhaps that she 
was too exhausted to make another effort. The brief period 
of seci^rity soon passed. The loyalty of the Croatian Ban, 
Jellalich, allowed Nugent to muster a respectable force of 
Croat regiments, and with these he crossed the Isonzo on 
April 16. Palmanuova was masked, and Udine captured 
after a brave resistance. A few thousand men might have 
easily defended the Tagliamento; the country people, un- 
assisted, destroyed the bridges, and the mountaineers drove 
back Welden, who tried to cross the Alpine passes from 
Camiola. But there were no regulars to help them; 
Nugent crossed the Tagliamento on pontoons (April 27), 
and finding the bridges again broken on the Piave turned 
northwards to Belluno. Meanwhile the Venetians, realising 
their danger, had sent pressing messages to Charles Albert 
to allow the Roman forces, now placed under his command, 
to advance. Bitter charges were brought against him that 
he was deliberately sacrificing Yenetia. But there was no 
treachery ; the King was probably overruled by his generals, 
and their inaction, wise or unwise, was due to military con- 
siderations.^ At last (April 24) unable longer to resist the 
appeals, he allowed the Roman generals to march forward. 
While Giovanni Durando with the regulars, strangely dila- 
tory, refused to advance beyond Bassano, Ferrari's volunteers, 
impatient and tumultuous, followed by peasants with forks 
and scythes, their priests with pistols at their head, pushed 
up the right bank of the Piave to the northern border of 
the plain at Comuda. Here Ferrari was attacked in a 
disadvantageous position (May 8); his volimteers fought 
bravely for two days against superior numbers, while 
Durando, who might easily have relieved them and crushed 
the outnumbered Austria!^, sent only a few troops. His 

^ Revel, Dal 1S47, 22 ; FUnat de la Faje, op. eic, I. 205 ; Ufficiale Fie- 
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strange znazKBUvre became afterwards the subject of a 
fierce polemic; and it is so difficult to excuse it by any 
plea of error, that it seems probable that suspicious of the 
republicanism of Ferrari and his troops, prompted by 
Piedmontese intrigues or anxious to please the Pope by 
keeping his Swiss troops intact, he sacrificed the Roman 
Yolunteers to the miserable partisanship of his chiefs.^ 

Ferrari's men retreated towards Treviso, and the retreat 
became a rout The news of the Encyclical reached the 
camp, and the volunteers feared that, as their government 
had not formally declared war, they were liable, if captured, 
to be shot as filibusters. But Thum, who had succeeded 
to the invalided Nugent, received orders to leave Treviso, 
and hurry on towards Yerona. After an ineffectual attempt 
on Vicenza he marched on, but, before he reached Verona, 
Radetzky, angry at the repulse and reaUsing all the import- 
ance of Vicenza, ordered the footsore troops to return and 
attack it again. But Durando had brought up the bulk of 
his force ; and Thurn's troops, driven back from the Berici 
Hills and caught among the flooded ditches round the city, 
were forced to retreat once more with heavy loss. 

It was May 2 5 when he reached Verona. During the 
fortnight, which had passed since Santa Lucia, the Pied- 
montese army had relapsed once more into inaction. 
Reactionary and timid men surrounded the E^ing, and 
confidence in eventual victory combined with the torren- 
tial rains to discourage any decisive step. Had a little 
more energy been shown, Nugent's advance might have 
been stopped, the passes of Rivoli and Schio seized, and 
Radetzky henmied in to Verona and its barren neighbour- 
hood. He on his side was only waiting for Nugent's troops 
to take the field. He determined to make a final effort 
to save Peschiera, but apparently despairing of breaking 
through the Piedmontese lines, conceived a daring stroke. 
His plan was to transfer the bulk of his force to Mantua, 
overpower the isolated wing in front of the fortress, and 

* Pinelli, Storia, III. 396, 1092; Hontecol)!, FatU; D'AsegHo, Bdasione; 
Marescotti, Guerre, The Ufficiale Fiemontese shows a stroog animus against 
Ferrari. 
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adyancing up the right of the Minoio attack the Piedmon- 
tese rear, destroy their magazines, and spread panic in 
Lombardj. He executed his dangerous flank march, un- 
perceived by the sluggish enemy (May 27-28), and at 
Mantua found himself in face of the small detachment of 
Tuscans and the few remaining Neapolitans, who held a line 
of ten miles between Goito and Montanara. Next day 
5000 Tuscans under De Laugier were attacked by 35,000 
Austrians (May 29). It was a forlorn hope; but the 
students fought with careless and desperate bravery, and it 
was not till after six hours' fighting, and when the Austrians 
had brought more than half their men into action, that their 
position at Curtatone was stormed. Bava might easily 
have sent reinforcements forward in time, and bitterly he 
and the King were attacked for the desertion of their allies. 
But he had learnt the enem/s strength, and while he sent 
messages, which arrived too late, ordering De Laugier to 
retire, he was concentrating every available man for a 
second line of defence at Goito. It was a critical moment, 
for were he defeated, he would have been driven back on 
Brescia, and the road would have been open to Milan. The 
heroic resistance of the Tuscans saved him, and gave him 
time to take up a strong position on the right of the Mincio. 
Here on the afternoon after Curtatone the Austrian -van 
made a confused attack; and after a short, sharp fight 
between equal forces, the Austrians fell back, well pursued 
till nightf^l. While the King was on the field, the news 
reached him that Feschiera had fallen. The double victory 
seemed the end of the weary struggle, and the troops 
acclaimed Charles Albert Eang of Italy. And had the 
Piedmontese possessed a general of any genius, Radetzk/s 
position would have been very critical. He had retired preci- 
pitately to Mantua, losing large numbers of deserters from 
his Italian troops, and leaving his left wing under D'Aspre 
isolated. The Piedmontese were flushed with victory, and 
had recovered the confidence they had lost at Santa Lucia. 
A bold advance would have driven back D'Aspre on the 
Oglio, and forced him to surrender ; or a rapid march across 
the high ground to the east would have cut off Radetzky's 
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retreat and perhaps have captured Verona. But Charles 
Albert went to sing a Te Beum at Peschiera, and the 
precious moment was lost. It was perhaps his contempt 
for the enemy's generalship that decided Badetzky to 
another perilous manoeuvre. On June 3, while the heavy 
rains still kept him at Mantua, he received the news of the 
new revolt at Vienna ; he might at any time be recalled to 
defend the throne, perhaps even an order to retire was actu- 
ally sent.^ It was all important to secure a retreat to the 
Tyrol by the Schio pass, and for this to seize Vicenza» 
though his absence left Verona at the enemy's- mercy. 

He reached Verona on Jime 9 with a force double the 
strength of Durando's garrison. The attack on the city fedled, 
but the Berici Hills were carried, and from them at nightfall 
Radetzky bombarded the city. The citizens would still have 
held out, but Durando, shrinking from useless slaughter, 
surrendered to the easy terms that the Austrians offered. 
Radetzky gladly gave them that he might return in time to 
save Verona. But for the extraordinary supineness of the Pied- 
montese, he would have been too late. They had had two 
brilliant alternatives, either to take up a strong position to the 
east of Verona, and fall on the Austrian flank on its return ; 
or to make a direct attack on the city itself, where the inhabi- 
tants would have risen and made its fall almost certain. 
But timid counsels or the hidden works of diplomacy 
prevailed. Nothing was done for five days; then Rivoli 
was occupied, but its value was gone now that the Austrians 
could open up the Schio road to the TyroL When at 
length the attack on Verona was prepared for the 14th, 
Radetzky had reached the city by forced marches on the 
preceding evening, and another great opportunity had passed. 

The loss of Vicenza was a greater blow than Santa 
Lucia. It carried with it the loss of the whole Venetian 
mainland except one little mountain fortress ; worse still, it 
widened the gulf between Piedmontese and Lombards by 
suggesting grave doubts as to the King's sincerity. The 
fate of the Venetian cities touched the Lombards very nearly, 

^ Schdnhals, Campagna, 206; MUUary Events, 140; Finelli, op, eU,, III. 456^ 
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and they bitterly reflected that, while the King was alienat- 
ing Tuscany by sending troops to the Lnnigiana, he had 
lost Venetia by inaction so perverse as to suggest deliberate 
design. The cry of treachery drew fresh colouring from the 
uncertainty of the negotiations, which were known to be 
proceeding through the medium of the English government. 
Palmerston had done his best to hold back Charles Albert 
from war ; but he had no love for Austria, and when hostilities 
broke out, he shared the general belief that her cause was 
doomed.^ His policy was to keep the French out of Italy, 
and secure peace as soon as Italy was free. Meanwhile the 
Austrian statesmen, despairing of saving more than a frag- 
ment of their Italian dominions, had sent Count Hartig to 
the seat of war in the forlorn hope of rescuing something 
from the wreck. Hartig was probably prepared to concede 
the practical independence of Lombardy, but he was timid 
and indefinite, and the excitement of the time made the 
Italians imwilling to accept any solution short of complete 
evacuation. When May brought fresh troubles to the 
Austrians at Vienna and in Bohemia, the need for a settle- 
ment in Italy became still more urgent, and Hummelauer 
was sent to London to enlist Palmerston's mediation (May 
23). He, like Hartig, would no doubt have consented to 
the evacuation of Lombardy, but his actual proposals were 
a scheme of very thorough Home Rule for both Lombardy 
and Venetia, and Palmerston, thinking that the Austrians 
only wanted to gain time,^ and still confident of the eventual 
triumph of the Italians, was imwilling to lend his name to 
any proposals short of evacuation. Even when, after the 
second Viennese rising, the Austrians lowered their terms 
and offered independence to Lombardy and a very Liberal 
constitution to Venetia, he still refused to mediate, unless 
Austria surrendered her territory at least to the Piave. The 
Viennese government itself had no more trust in its own 
fortunes than Palmerston had,' but it made a new effort to 

I Ashley, Palmenton^ L 56; Walpole, Ruudl^ II. 41. The Qaeen and Prince 
Albert were then, as generally, hostile to Italy : lb. II. 46 ; Vitzthom, St, Peierg- 
burg, L 109. 

* G. D'AzegUo, Souvenin, 333 ; Ashley, op. ei<., L 98. 

' Stockmar, Menuyin, II. 356 ; Mingbetti, Rieordit II. 98. 
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save Yenetia by directly approaching the Milanese goyem* 
ment (early in June) with the same offer of independence 
for Lombardy, as the bribe for leaving Yenetia in Austrian 
hands. The Milanese, ever loyal to the Yenetians, replied 
that the fortunes of Lombardy and Yenetia were insepar- 
able, and that they would never desert the sister province.^ 
The Piedmontese ministiy, apparently with the exception of 
Balbo, were equally determined to accept no compromise.^ 
But while the two governments stood loyal to their engage- 
ments, the King, though he had promised the Milanese that 
he would never lay down his arms till Italy was free, w^as 
secretly preparing to sacrifice Yenetia. Already early in 
June, in the midst of his protestations to the Milanese, he 
was ready to accept the line of the Adige, though willing to 
fight on, if his ministers decided otherwise. A month later 
he had thrown scruples to the winds, and weary of the war, 
privately invited Austria to a treaty of partition.' His 
action may have had some justification in the lower ex- 
pediencies, but the same moral obliquity, which betrayed 
him in youth, stained his chivalry again, and made him for the 
Xmoment traitor to the cause for which he had dared so much. 
Certainly the King saw nearer the truth than Palmerston. 
Only too much its early glamour was fading from the war. 
Again and again victory had been in the grasp of the Italians, 
but Charles Albert and his generals had thrown away the 
splendid chances. The Neapolitans had gone, the Tuscans 
were too demoralized to be kept at the front; Durando's 
troops were imder parole not to fight for three months. 
The volunteers could barely hold their own ; the Lombard 
troops were slow in coming up. All Lombardy was honey- 
combed with suspicion and intrigue; Mazzini's paper was 
bitterly attacking the King ; Austrian agents were actively 
mining underground. The burden of the war fell more than 
ever on Piedmont, and here too enthusiasm was cooling. 
The campaign had proved far other than a triumphal pro- 

^ MaecoUa dei deordi, II. 355 ; Massarani, CknrenU, 586. 

* Conrespondenoe — ^Italj, II. 515 ; Balbo, S<mimario, 4791 

* Oorrespondenoe— Italy, 11. 516; III. 63; RaeeoUa dei deertii, 11. 251; 
Dall' Ongaio, V xi Agotto^ 52; Bevel, op. eit, 29 ; Ufflolale Piemontese, op. di^ 
183 ; see Biancbi, CaHa Alberto, 61-62, 
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grees ; Piedmont was irritated at its slow course, and startled 
when she realized that the little kingdom stood alone fronting 
the great Empire. The average citizen angrily resented the 
attacks of the foolish Milanese press on King and army, and 
contrasted the lukewarmness of the Lombards in the war 
with their overreaching claims in the negotiations for fusion. 
Within Piedmont itself the harmony of the spring was fast 
passing. Many of the nobles had learnt again to fear demo- 
cracy more than they loved their country ; the clergy fell 
away after the Encyclical, the middle classes were scared by 
French socialism and unsubstantial phantoms of the red 
repubha The peasants' struggle for life was too severe to 
leave much place for patriotism, and agents of reaction 
waved the Pope's defection and the stagnation of trade 
before their eye& The Democrats themselves were often 
more absorbed in social questions than in the war. The 
Chamber frittered away its time in barren resolutions 
and hot interminable debates on the suppression of the 
Jesuits and the dismantling of the Grenoese forts. The 
ministiy had been beaten in the debates on fusion, and 
was only temporarily holding office. A cabinet was being 
slowly made under Casati and Gioberti, but the Piedmontese 
had little enthusiasm for a mimstry, which represented every 
province of the North Italian Einedom, and placed Lombards 

prompted Pareto to again reject overtures from Rome for 
what was practically an offensive alliance, though the King 
welcomed them, and their acceptance might even now have 
reconciled Pius to the war (Jime). Gioberti had been sent 
on an unofficial mission to Florence and Rome, to rouse 
sympathy for Charles Albert and the cause ; and though he 
preached respect for the Grand Duke and tender loyalty to 
the Pope, he only gave fresh colour to the old suspicions 
of Piedmontese ambition.^ Though the King was innocent 
of any designs on Romagna, it is not equally certain that 
his ministers were clear ; * and Charles Albert himself was 

1 Contrast Giobertl's utterances at Leghorn and Florence in Zobi, Storia^ 
V. (Documents), 381-383, 401. See above, p. 333, fi. 5. 

* Minghetti, op, eit,, II. 90 ; Pasolini, Memoin, 73. See above, p. 234. 
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half disposed to accept the Sicilian crown for his son, the 
Duke of Genoa.^ 

However maladroit her statesmen, the army of Piedmont 
was staxmchly maintaining the struggle, and even now but 
for the farce of generalship the probabilities of success still 
leaned to her. The loss of Yicenza had been followed by 
another period of inaction. Radetzky was waiting for more 
reinforcements, and Charles Albert had no plans of offensive. 
The Volimteers had been sent to the Tyrol frontier and for- 
gotten, and Garibaldi's services, which might have been of 
priceless value, had been curtly rejected. Ten thousand 
regulars were in hospital, and though the Lombards had 
arrived, they were sent to sicken in the swamps round Mantua. 
The army was weary of the inglorious monotony and priva- 
tions of the war, and felt less and less disposed to fight for 
a people whose press insulted and libelled them. At last 
the arrival of rehiforcements gave the Austriaos superiority 
in numbers as well as in prestige, and it became impossible 
for the Piedmontese to take the offensive. For want of 
better tactics, the King decided to blockade Mantua on both 
sides, and captured Govemolo to the south-east (July 13). 
This necessitated a great lengthening of the Piedmontese 
lines ; Rivoli was retained on accoxmt of its historic associa- 
tions or from fear of the criticism that might follow its 
abandonment; and from Rivoli to Governolo ran forty 
miles without a railway. To cover this the King had barely 
60,000 men in the field, and it was obvious strategy for the 
Austrians to attack the feeble centre and cut the Piedmon- 
tese lines in two. Radetzky captmred Rivoli with some 
difficulty, and was ready for the decisive attack. Between 
Verona and the Mincio the hills of Sona, Sommacampagna, 
and Custozza describe a segment from north to south-west 
The Piedmontese, though they had occupied them for three 
months, had done little to fortify what might have been 
made into an almost, impregnable position ; and only 8000 
men held the key of the whole line. On the night of July 22, 

' BSaachl, Diplomazia, V. 218-220 ; CuriotUd di itor. tub. , VL 141 ; D'Ancona, 
Amari, I. 262-263. 
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in a terrible 8tx)rm, 40,000 Austrians left Verona. Next 
morning the Piedmontese, surprised and quite outnumbered, 
were driven back in spite of their splendid defence, and by 
midday the whole Austrian army was on the plateau. But the 
Italian losses had been small, and while De Sonnaz collected 
the troops of the left brigade under Peschiera and advanced 
down the right of the Mincio towards Yalleggio, the King 
and Bava hmried up the centre to Villafranca, though with 
strange blindness to the position, they neglected to bring up 
the troops round Mantua. Still, had Bava and De Sonnaz on 
the morning of the 24th attacked both Austrian flanks, 
Badetzky's position would have been critical But De 
Sonnaz was ignorant of Bava's movements, and a breakdown 
of the commissariat prevented Bava from attacking till 
afternoon. Then under a tropical sun, under which men 
dropped by the score, the Dukes of Savoy and (xenoa 
stormed the heights at Stafialo and cut Radetzk/s line. 
And though he retrieved his defeat in part by taking Yal- 
leggio (the key connecting the plateau with the line of the 
Mincio), it was necessary for him to recapture the heights 
at any cost. Again the failure of the commissariat pre- 
vented the Dukes from catching the enemy while on the 
march and divided. When they came imder fire at noon 
(July 25), their brigades fought with the same heroism as 
at Staffalo, holding their own against heavy odds, and even 
storming the heights between Custozza and Yalleggio. Five 
times 4000 men drove -back with the bayonet twice their 
number of Austrians. But heat and exhaustion gradually 
told; and De Sonnaz sent word from Borghetto that his troops, 
who had been starving for three days, could not attack till 
evening. The Dukes had no choice but to retreat, though 
the Austrians had suffered too heavily to follow up their 
victory. 

The battle of Custozza was an epitome of the war. The 
magnificent courage of the Piedmontese, far more than a 
match for equal numbers of Austrians, and the brilliant 
tactics of the Dukes were wasted, when the blunders of the 
other generals kept half the army unengaged, and the fatal 
breakdown of the commissariat clogged every operation. The 
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position now was full of danger. Forty thousand Piedmon- 
tese were concentrated before Villafranca on the evening of the 
2 5 th, in danger of being surrounded. During the night and 
following morning they retreated to Groito, where De Sonnaz, 
having through some mistake in his instructions evacuated 
Yolta, had already arrived. If the Austrians occupied the 
heights near Yolta, Goito would be untenable, and the King 
ordered him to retrace the three miles to Yolta, and re- 
occupy it before the enemy arrived. De Sonnaz with his 
scant and weary troops reached Yolta in the evening, just 
too late to forestall the Austrian van. Till midnight and 
again at dawn a fierce hand-to-hand fight raged through the 
streets, till De Sonnaz found the odds too heavy, and after 
one of the most bloody battles of the campaign, made an 
orderly retreat. 

It was impossible now to hold Goito, and the generals, 
hopeless of further resistance, asked for an armistice ; but 
Badetzky's terms were the surrender of the Duchies and the 
withdrawal of the army behind the Adda, and the King 
-' preferring to sacrifice Piedmont rather than Italy," refused 
them. Plunged in sudden disaster, weary and starving, 
suflfering fearfully from thirst, for the tunid peasants of the 
lowlands had removed the ropes from the wells, the army 
sullenly drew back. It had two practicable alternatives ; to 
defend the line of the Adda, or retreat beyond the Po and 
threaten Radetzky s flank. Unluckily the King chose 
neither. His impulsive chivahy prompted hun to wait and 
defend Cremona, which had shoNv^ much hospitaUty to his 
wounded dimng the war. The troops fought bravely in front 
of the city, but they were outnumbered, and the delay had 
allowed the enemy to reach the Adda first. Now that it 
WM impossible to defend the riTer, it was elementary strategy 
to retreat to Pavia or Piacenza, flood the irrigated coimtry 
between Milan and the Adda, and summon Garibaldi with 
the Lombard levies to threaten the Austrian right But the 
King's sensitive chivalry again betrayed him. Representa- 
tions, made apparently by the nobles or the Provisional 
Government, had reached him from Milan, that the city was 
well provisioned and prepared for defence ; and despite the 
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warnings of the new Committee of Public Safety, the King 
determined not to abandon it. So to Milan the painful 
march went on under the torrential rains, while the Lom- 
bard division melted to a handful. The panic-stricken city 
was ill prepared to receive its defenders. The Committee 
of Public Safety, appointed at Mazzini's prompting on the 
first news of defeat, did what was possible in the brief space, 
collected money and provisions, threw up earthworks, de- 
creed a levy in mass of the national guard. The inhabitants 
showed some of the spirit of the Five Days ; and the sudden 
and imminent peril, that within a short week had changed 
their destinies, shook them roughly from their indifference. 
But well as the Committee had risen to the occasion, the 
King had lost none of his distrust of the Milanese authori- 
ties, and superseded it by supine commissioners. Next day 
the army arrived (August 3), and the Milanese, annoyed at 
the supersession of the Committee, and looking in vain for 
some stirring message from the King, stmted the welcome 
that they would have lavished before.^ On the following 
afternoon the Austrians came up, and their immense supe- 
riority in numbers forced back the Piedmontese within the 
walls. At the sight of danger the Milanese threw off their 
momentary lethargy ; barricades rose in the streets, and food 
and comforts were supplied in abundance to the troops. 
There was still perhaps a chance of success in a desperate de- 
fence ; Garibaldi andD'Apice had 25,000 men in the Berga- 
me^e and Brescian uplands, and could have seriously harassed 
the enemy's rear. But food and ammunition were probably 
rather scarce ; * the bulk of the artillery had by some inex- 
plicable blimder been sent to Piacenza; and the generals, 
ignoring the temper of the people and perhaps exaggerating 
the scarcity, decided that it was impossible to resist. And 
though the King told the national guard next morning 

^ Belgiojoso, VltaUa, 71-72. Oantii, CrcniMtoria^ 11. 940, and Castelli, 
Jiicordiy 285, probably refer to another day. 

^ The evidence is too conflicting to allow of any certain conclnsion. See 
Bestelli e Maestri, Fatti di Milano, 12, 16-17; Cattaneo, Inmrreeione, 218; 
Pinelli, op. eit.. III. 647 ; Bava, op, oiL, 92 ; Correspondence— Italy, III. 194 ; 
Belgiojoso, op. eiL, 74 ; Canth, op. eU., II. 923 ; La Farina, Storia, III. 130 ; 
llevel, op. cU,, 40 ; Mazzini, Opere, VI. 449. 
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(August 5) that ho intended to defend the city, he had 
akeady exchanged messages with Badetzky for a capitula* 
tion.^ The news leaked out, and the people, frenzied with 
suspicion, rushed to the Greppi Palace, where Charles Albert 
was lodging. The unhappy King, drained of mental and 
moral strength, yielded to each suocessiye influence that was 
brought to bear on him, promised to shed his last drop of 
blood for the city, then a few hours after gave his tacit 
approval to a message that confirmed the earlier n^;otia- 
tions with Badetzky.^ By 6.0 p.m. the capitulation had been 
finally decided on. Its announcement was the signal for 
anarchy ; the angry mob fired at the palace ; and the troops in 
the other quarters, dimly conscious of the King's danger, were 
hardly restrained from attacking the people. His position 
was indeed critical, and the crowd was at the point of firing 
the palace gates, when just before midnight some regiments 
arrived and rescued him. The army evacuated the city 
during the night. A few desperate men fired on the soldiers^ 
as they sadly defiled through the streets. But disaster had 
broken down the misunderstanding; more than half the 
population, it was estimated, fled with the army, indignant 
of Austrian rule ; and tenderly assisted by the soldiers, the 
terror-stricken citizens thronged the roads to Piedmont 

^ Uffioiale Piemontese, op. eii., 126 ; ResteUi e HasBtii, op. o»C, 30-31 ; 
Oorrespondence— Italy, III. 128 ; Cantii, op. eU., 11. 946. 

' ResteUi e Mestri, op. cU., 31; Cantit, op. ciL, II. 94S-954; Dino, 
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Piedmont could hardly realize the swift and terrible series 
of disasters, which had sent her army back crushed and 
demoralized. She had no power, hardly any wish, to repair 
the blow. The new ministry had no authority ; the countiy 
was weary and exhausted ; and the only hope of continuing 
the war lay in a French alliance. The ministry opened 
negotiations at Paris, but in the meantime Radetzky was 
threatening the frontier; the Conservatives dreaded above 
all things the advent of a republican army firom France; 
and CSharles Albert, taking the responsibility upon himself 
authorized General Salasco to sign a six weeks' armistice 
(August 9). By its terms not only Peschiera but the 
Duchies and Venice were to be evacuated, and Piedmont 
with one voice declared against conditions, that involved for 
a time at least the surrender of the national cause. For a 
moment party feuds were silent, and all classes vied in wel- 
coming iJie Lombard refugees and preparing for a fresh 
struggle. But the power or the will to make a great effort 
failed, and a renewal of the war, it was more than ever 
evident, depended on France. 

It was impossible for France to be an indifferent spectator. 
Traditions, too strong for any government to break, interested 
her in the relations of Italy and Austria. Guizot's Italian 

a6z 
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policy had been to maintain the stcUvs quo; but the Republic 
was more likely to attack despotism in its Austrian stronghold, 
and free the Italians, whether they wished its help or noU 
When war broke out, Lamartine made large offers to private 
individuals like Mazzini and Pepe/ and asked leave of the Turin 
government to send a corps of observation across the Alps. 
But feeling in Italy was almost unanimous against accepting 
French help. Manin indeed, more far-seeing and less confident, 
would have liked at least to have it secured in case of need ; 
but even he dared go no farther than request the presence of 
French vessels in the Adriatic. The royalists dreaded a re- 
publican ally, the republicans wished to see Italy win her 
own laurels. None believed that France was singlehearted 
in her offer, all were confident that the national resources 
were sufficient for victory. Hence it became very difficult 
for France to interfere, though had she crossed the Alps, the 
Austrians would have evacuated Yenetia without a fiirther 
effort.^ Lamartine indeed sometimes urged action in despite 
of Italian wishes. He was suspicious of a North Italian 
Kingdom, and thought that French intervention ncdght en- 
courage the republicans of Lombardy and Yenetia, and claim 
its reward in the cession of Savoy and Nice.' But the 
majority of the Executive Committee at Paris were opposed 
to interference, unless the Italians asked for it ; and Lamar- 
tine, either because his hands were tied, or that his grandilo- 
quent programmes melted away, returned nothing but empty 
promises to Manin's appeals, and perhaps secretly agreed to 
let Austria have Yenetia.* After the Parisian revolt in June, 
the Executive Committee retired, and Bastide, who was now 
Foreign Minister, was as reluctant as Lamartine to help a 
power, which he distrusted both as republican and French- 
man, for he realized how easily a Kingdom of North Italy 
might become the ally of Austria against France.^ But 
though France was pledged to give her help if formally 

1 Mazzini, Opere^ X. 66 ; Pepe, EvenU^ I. 39. 

* Correspondenoe — Italj, II. 470-471. 
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demanded, there was nothing up to Custozza to test her 
loyalty. Now when all other hope seemed gone, the appeal 
came both from Milan and Turin. But Piedmont coupled 
its request with conditions that precluded any republican 
propagandism or cession of Savoy. This gave the French 
government the excuse it wanted to break from its engage- 
ments, and Cavaignac cloaked its dishonour with the taimt 
that " Italy must pay the penalty of her own follies." ^ 

The refusal of the French government made further 
resistance quixotic. But there were still a few patriots, 
more brave than level-headed, who would not accept defeat. 
After the Salasco armistice C!orrenti and the more active 
spirits of the Provisional Government still hoped to carry on 
the war with the Lombard troops and the volunteers roimd 
Brescia. ''Now we are our own masters," said Cattaneo, 
and his words echoed the feelings of many republicans who 
traced their misfortimes to the Piedmontese alliance. But 
the reasoning was as absurd as it was factious. The bulk 
of the volunteers had retreated into Switzerland or Pied- 
mont ; alone among their leaders Garibaldi still hoped on. 
When he had arrived from Buenos Ayres in June, he had 
tried in vain to obtain a commission in the Piedmontese 
army. • The King and his ministers, who might have roused 
aU the Italian Tyrol with his name, repulsed with frigid 
courtesy the republican hero; and Garibaldi, transferring 
his offer of service to the Lombard government, was given 
the command of the volimteers roimd Bergamo. He was 
at Monza, hurrying up to attack the Austrians, when the 
news of the capitulation reached him. He retreated, 
Mazzini with him, to Arena, where the Piedmontese govern- 
ment ordered him to disband his followers and leave the 
country. It was perhaps this gratuitous insult that roused 
him. Though he had promised to religiously observe the 
armistice,' he raised the Mazzuiian standard at Luino, and 

^ Bianohi, op. oit, V. 287-293, 303-311 ; Bastide, op. cU,, 7-8, 46-47 ; 
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proclaimed the '' People's War." But he was no longer in 
South America with its improvized armies and guerilla 
fighting. Badetzky scented the danger, and hastily pushed 
on a large force; Garibaldi's ranks had been thinned by 
desertions, and after spirited manoeuvring in face of over- 
whelming numbers, he was compelled to retreat into 
Switzerland. In one quarter only the Austrians were 
repulsed. In the first days of August, Welden with 6000 
men had pushed on into Romagna, careless of the Pope's 
indignation, and occupied Bologna. Next day the citizens, 
their enthusiasm roused by the Pope's angry protest, and 
maddened by the insults of the soldiers, attacked the troops 
in the streets, and though they had few arms but knives, 
decimated them in two hours of hand-to-hand fighting and 
drove them back in rout. 

Except for this one small reverse, Austria stood trium- 
phant. Windischgrfitz had crushed the Bohemian revolt 
in Jime; the breach between Serbs and Magyars was 
playing into the hands of their common tyrant; and the 
newly-met Austrian Assembly had shown its loyalty by 
begging the Emperor to return to Vienna. Austria's 
position in Italy, which a month ago seemed desperate, 
had been recovered by a series of splendid and unbroken 
victories. The Italians were for the moment hopelessly 
worsted: royalists and republicans had alike tried and 
failed. But it was recognized that the final struggle was 
only postponed, that a nation could not accept defeat in 
a fortnight Piedmont had her army still intact, the 
nationalist current might again range the forces of Tuscany 
and Rome and Naples with her, or a French alliance place 
her in a position of unquestioned superiority. Or, as the 
republicans dreamed, a great popular rising of twenty-two 
millions of men might sweep the Austrians from the land. 

But the struggle had lost its freshness. Disappointment 
had succeeded to the extravagant hopes of the early days 
of the war ; the enthusiasm, the effusiveness, the imity of 
classes had gone ; failure had brought in its wake suspicion 
and recrimination; the glamour of the national crusade, 
which had veiled dark places in the social structure, had 
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gone and left them bare. To the ruined tradesman, the 
ill-paid artizan, the rack-rented peasant social and financial 
reform might well seem as pressing as the expulsion of the 
Austrians. In Piedmont, indeed, the war question still 
absorbed all interest. Though now and again political and 
social questions were keenly debated in Parliament^ it was 
the preparation for another struggle which divided partiea 
But outside Piedmont and Venice, the question of war had 
€yen before this sunk on the whole into the background. 
The fight for Independence had been only a part of the 
Italian reviyal ; and its twin movement for social emancipa- 
tion had now to run its coursa Aspirations, which had 
foimd imperfect voice, while the eyes of the nation were 
fixed on the Mincio, now clamoured for satisfEtction* The 
Moderate Liberals might be satisfied with reforms already 
won or the slow evolution of constitutional government. 
But the masses, who felt the still half-living tyranny of 
the police, who wanted popular finance, new- land laws, 
better education, who hoped that all the. long arrears of 
legislation might be cleared o£f in a few months, looked to 
the parliaments to sweep away the old autocracy root and 
branch, and bring Italy at least up to the level of France 
or England. In all the large cities the Clubs had gained 
311 influence even beyond their real strength, which was 
considerable. There were more dangerous elements of dis- 
order in the out-of-work labourers and the baser sort of 
volunteers, which easily lent themselves to reactionary 
intrigue. And yet the Democrats were truer to the national 
<^use than their opponents. Too many of the Moderates 
smothered their love of country with their fears. The 
<^rudity and impatience and intolerance of a young demo- 
cracy, the pretence of patriotism that often sheltered roguery, 
the invertebrate mismanagement of untried men drove hosts 
of tepid patriots into the ranks of reaction. It was men 
like these, as well as the propertied classes, the priests, the 
peasants, who looked askance on any resumption of the 
war and another opening of the floodgates. But in the 
democratic camp, behind its crude and often factious home 
policy, loomed the national question, never quite forgotten. 
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The princes, they argued, had betrayed or misdirected the 
nation ; before war broke out again, power must be put in 
the hands of those who would be loyal to it. There were 
not very many republicans in theory, not many advocates 
of political unity. But there was a stem resolve that the 
errors and treacheries of the summer should not be repeated, 
that if the princes continued to reign, at all events the 
patriots should govern. 

J In Piedmont the Salasco armistice sealed the fate of the 
Casati ministry. For a week the country had been practi- 
cally under two governments; the ministry refusing to 
recognize the armistice, while Revel, only a minister- 
designate, was, with frank disregard for the constitution, 
negotiating for the mediation of the Western Powers, and 
the King was issuing orders to the frontier to oppose any 
advance of French troops. The new ministry (August 20) 
was dominated by Pinelli, the leader of the "municipal" 
party in the Chamber; but it dared no more than its 
predecessor accept the political portion of the Salasco 
armistice, and it was determined to fight again, with or 
without French help, if a fairly honourable peace could not 
be obtained; it opened up relations with the Hungarians 
and disaffected Slavs, it welcomed the Lombard refugee 
organizations, and asked Garibaldi to hold himself in readi- 
ness.i But it hoped to secure a peace, which would content 
the patriots, through the offices of an Anglo-French media- 
tion. So long as Austria did not cross the Ticino, the 
French government was resolute not to go to war, and 
cared little at what price Piedmont purchased peace. 
PaJmerston, still believing that Austria would surrender 
Lombardy, proposed the Hummelauer memorandima* as a 
basis of negotiation, and the Turin government, with some 
scruples at abandoning Venetia, accepted it. But the 
Austrians, elate with victory, were determined to give up 
no inch of territory; they were willing indeed to grant 
some form of Home Rule and a Liberal constitution to both 

1 Saraceno, 8anJta Rota^ 203-206, 214-215 ; Bianchi, Cavour, 15. 
' See above, p. 253. 
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provinces, perhaps to allow Piedmont to take Parma; but 
beyond this nothing less than French or English arms would 
make them yield. The French government, after many 
blustering threats, accepted the Austrian terms, and played 
with the petitions for alliance that came again from Turin. 
Palmerston was half-disposed to threaten war, and rained 
homilies on Vienna. But not one step would the Austrians 
move from their position.^ 

The failure of the negotiations gave &esh strength to 
the war party in Piedmont. Austria seemed eager to goad 
her into another struggle. Radetzky was harrying the 
Lombards with his ruthless tyranny.^ In defiance of the 
armistice (which had been prolonged), the Viennese govern- 
ment detained the guns at Peschiera, and with more excuse 
prepared to attack Venice; and Piedmont in retaliation 
ordered her fleet to the Adriatic. As soon as parliament 
met at Turin (October 16), the war party grew clamorous. 
It was in vain that the government had legally suppressed 
the Jesuits, that it promised to recognize no peace which 
did not recognize Italian nationality and renew the war if 
the negotiations broke down. It was not trusted. Revel, 
it was bruited, had said that the kingdom of North Italy 
was a fine dream, and that Piedmont must take care of 
itself. His colleagues, it was correctly surmised, had 
thwarted Rosmini's efforts to cement a league with Tuscany 
and Rome.^ Gioberti, though a Conservative by tempera- 
ment, led the attack, moved by a personal bitterness against 
Pinelli and an itch to play the demagogue. The reaction- 
aries, he said, had resolved on peace at any price, and this 
"ministry of two programmes" was secretly supporting 
them. Exaggerated as his attack was, he carried all before 
him. The armistice humiliated the coimtry; the armed 
peace, as costly as war, was exhausting it ; the second revolt 
of Vienna (October) gave it new hopes, for the Emperor, 
deserted by well nigh all but his Croat subjects, might be 

1 Correspondence—Italy, III. 225, 248, 261, 360, 362 ; Walpole, Bundl, II. 
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compelled to transfonn his rule into a Slav Empire, which 
would care little for Italian provinces. The army had been 
increased by 50,000 men, though pitiful accounts came in 
of their want of discipline. And though the ministers com- 
plained that '' Piedmont was not stuff that you could make 
enthusiastic/' on the whole war was popular. Even 
D'Azeglio, wildly fearful as he was of democracy, wanted to 
fight, not from any hope of success, but to secure Fiedmontese 
liberty and hegemony.^ Articulate public opinion in the 
clubs and press warmly supported Gioberti and Rattazsd in 
their noisy and persistent attack& The Lombard refugees, 
25,000 in number, naturally lent the weight of their active 
propaganda. Grenoa was in a state of semi-revolt, which at 
bottom was a protest for the national cause agsdnst the 
narrower interests of Turin. The King too wanted war; 
adversity had purged the dross from his nature, and his 
prayers, if they made him a bad general, made him a good 
King . Though reluctantly drawn along the democratic 
path, he was loyal in all sincerity to his people, and thirsted 
to give happiness and life for his country's cause. Tortured 
by physical suffering, schooling his imperious nature to 
suffer the calumny that poured on him and the petty 
affronts of his ministers, his one ambition was to see Italy 
free, and then lay down his crown. For this, for the mystic 
sense of a mission that possessed him, he was ready to 
sacrifice all his prepossessions ; he resigned the command of 
the army in obedience to the popular clamour; he gave 
secret audience to radicals; he intrigued with them to 
upset his ministry, and substitute a democratic war cabinet 
under Manin and Brofferio.^ 

Pinelli realised that, unless the mediating Powers could 
effect a speedy settlement, war must inevitably come sooa 
A resolution for immediate hostilities was defeated only by 
a rather small majority. The vote resulted in tumults at 

1 Spaventa, Dal 184S, 48. 
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G(enoa and a small rising in the Val dlntelvi near the 
Lake of Como. In Piedmont the war-fever was steadily 
mounting. It was in vain that Pinelli tried to appease it 
by calling out a fresh levy of 1 2,000 men. His majority, 
in spite of Cavour's vigorous championship, gradually melted 
away. The deputies were frightened by demonstrations in 
the galleries of the Chamber; the Right regarded the 
ministers as poor trucklers to the democrats and Grenoese ; 
the Left turned on them with fresh venom, when they tried 
to check the importunate and seditious section of the 
refugees. Defeated on a catch vote, Pinelli resigned 
(December 4) ; and after an unsuccessful attempt to form 
a cabinet under D'Azeglio, the King was reluctantly com- 
pelled to send for GiobertL 

Tuscany had witnessed the same struggle between 
Moderates and Democrats. Enthusiasm for die war had 
rapidly cooled; the clergy made industrious use of the 
Encyclical, and the peasants, fearing conscription and heavy 
taxes, lapsed into their natural conservatism. The majority, 
who had applauded the Revolution, while it meant proces- 
sions and demonstrations, turned away when it called for 
sacrifice. Ridolfi, who had become Premier in June, was a 
genial, hardworking man, but weak and compromising, quite 
unaware what big steps the times required. His cabinet 
was a coalition of Moderates and Reactionaries, in which 
longer experience of office gave the latter a natural pre- 
ponderance. And though Ricasoli and the Left Centre 
vigorously assailed it for its lukewarmness, there was little 
difference of principle between the two Moderate wing& 
They had the same exclusiveness and timidity, the same 
pedantic belief in their theories, without any vigour or un- 
selfishness to put them into practice. The Assembly wasted 
its time in recriminations, and the real power passed to the 
Democrats outside. But the best of them had fallen at 
Curtatone or were still encamped on the Lombard plains, 
and those who remained at home were as selfish and un- 
statesmanhke as the Moderates. The whole, state seemed 
drifting helplessly into anarchy, and some disturbances at 
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Florence, which followed the news of Gustozza (July 30), 
showed how rotten was the fabric. The ministry, afraid to 
face the situation, tamely resigned. Public opinion, perhaps 
some faint patriotism of his own, forced the Grand Duke to 
protest the steadfastness of his alliance with Charles Albert, 
and entrust the premiership to Ricasoli. But Ricasoli was 
suspected, though wrongly, of a wish to absorb Tuscany 
in Piedmont, and the other Moderate sections refused to 
join him.^ The coimtry had been three weeks without a 
government, when Capponi succeeded in reconciling the two 
Moderate wings. His creed was a lofty Liberalism, and his 
breadth of view, if it helped to make him ineffective, saved 
him from the exclusiveness of the other Moderates. His 
age and blindness, his stainless name, his descent from the 
great Florentine who bearded Charles YIII., had won him 
the respect, almost the veneration of all Tuscany. Like 
Ruggiero Settimo in Sicily, he seemed a majestic figure 
lifted above the strife of party. But he was irresolute and 
impractical; his temperament unfitted him for the rough 
play of a time of revolution ; his blindness made it impossible 
for him to keep a grip on the administration. He promised 
thoroughness and war, if the negotiations for peace broke 
down; he made some effort to strengthen the army, and 
earnestly pushed forward theLeaguewith Rome and Piedmont. 
But he had troubles enough to busy him at home. The 
dread of an Austrian occupation nursed the excitement ; the 
country was full of demoralized soldiers, of disbanded volun- 
teers, of imemployed labourers ; and while reactionary priests 
and nobles fanned sedition in the country districts, the 
volunteers and demagogues in the Clubs agitated for a 
People's War. 

The government passed a Coercion Act and closed the 
Clubs,, and outside Leghorn this produced a momentary 
quiet. But there things had gone too far to be calmed by 
empty threats of force. Nothing had healed the deep 
divisions between the middle classes and the imarmed and 
imenfranchised populace ; and Guerrazzi's imprisonment after 
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the riots of January had increased the bitterness of his 
partisans. After Custozza the city was ripe for revolt ; and 
when Capponi a few days after taking office arrested Gayazzi, 
who had landed in defiance of an order of expulsion, the 
people broke up the railway and seized the magazines of 
arms (August 23). But again, as in January, the power lay 
with the citizen guard, and the separatists were in a minority; 
and when Capponi sent troops, they were welcomed with 
acclaim. Everything seemed in train for a settlement, when, 
apparently at the instigation of the rich merchants, the 
government foolishly turned to coercion. Cipriani, the 
maaterful and unpopular commander of the garrison, tried 
to disarm the populace ; and the mob attacked and worsted 
the troops, till Capponi, in despair, sent Guerrazzi with in- 
structions to bribe the city into quiet. Guerrazzi soon made' 
the disorderly elements feel his hand, but the exasperation 
was intense, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could prevent the proclamation of a separatist republic 
The ministry, too weak and divided to be consistent, repudi- 
ated its promises,^ and tried to cow the " nest of pirates " by 
a show of force. The citizen guards of Tuscany were sum- 
moned to a great camp near Pisa ; but few responded, and 
those who came were readier to firatemize with the Livomese 
than act against them. Coercion expired in ridicule, and 
thanks to Guerrazzi's strong hand the city returned to its 
normal condition. But Capponi still refused to acknowledge 
him, and turning to the one possible alternative, appointed 
Montanelli governor of the city. 

It was the last humiliation of the tottering ministry. 
Montanelli accepted office only on condition that he ncdght 
preach his favourite panacea of a democratic " Constituent " 
parliament. And though Leghorn welcomed him and his 
prc^amme, he too, like Guerrazzi, could hardly dissuade 
the city from proclaiming the Republic. It was clear that 
only a Democratic ministry could preserve Leghorn to 
Tuscany, or restore authority in the rest of the country. 
Capponi resigned on October 15, and every Moderate com- 
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bination to form a cabinet broke down. The Grand Duke 
summoned Montanelli, and Montanelli refused to take office 
without Guerrazzi. And reluctant as the Grand Duke was 
to accept him, the agitation at Leghorn and Florence and 
the advice of the Ei^lish minister convinced him that it 
was the only altematiye to anarchy and perhaps to civil war.^ 
The two men, who had the fate of Tuscany in their 
hands, had little in common* Montanelli^ was a genial, 
lovable man, vain but transparently sincere; somewhat 
nebulous in his theories, with a mischievous incapacity for 
statesmanship and a lack of insight that made him sometimes 
timid, sometimes rash; but atoning for much by his candour 
and the impression that his enthusiasm and real intellectual 
power produced. When it was rumoured that he had died 
among his students at Curtatone, all Tuscany wept for the 
fiEdlen professor. The Moderates respected him for his 
courtesy and scholarship; the clergy looked kindly on the 
man who wished to free the Tuscan church from state 
control; the students of Pisa, the artisans of Leghorn 
loved him for his persistent advocacy of democracy. As the 
champion of the cry for a "Constituent," he was at the 
moment one of the most prominent men in Italy. Guerrazzi 
was cast in another mould. Though he plays a smSS: part 
in Italian politics, he stands out as one of the strongest 
and most original among his contemporaries. Fed on Vol- 
taire and Byron, hard pressed to earn a livelihood, thrice 
imprisoned before he was thirty, the man's whole being was 
at war with society. He was quarrelsome and opinionative, 
suffering from acute nervous disorder, too full of hate of 
wrong to have room for love of good. " Vengeanoe for great 
crimes,'' he said, " delights the soul of God." The object of 
his novels had been to awake Italy; he despised the oppressed 
almost as much as he hated the oppressor ; " quiet," he said, 
" is not life," " little matter if God curse or bless us, so He 
make us live." The success that came to him in after life 
softened his nature, and made political struggle always dis- 
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tasteful to him at bottom. And though he never forgot his 
enemies, and longed to have the classes who had wronged 
him at his feet, he crayed for the good opinion of respecta- 
hUity, he wished to show himself, the branded demagogue, 
as champion of law and order, who, if he relished popularity, 
slightly scorned it too. But he found few friendis, few who 
really trusted him. Adversity had left something twisted 
in his nature. The lawyer's insight into the seamy side 
of life weakened yet more his scanty faith in humanity. 
Despite bursts of generosity, he was disingenuous and un- 
chivalrous, easily sliding into casuistry. His love of power 
was patriotic in the main, but he was ready to cling to it at 
some expense of principle, and willing to shape principle too 
easUy to the possibilities of ike moment. But as the obverse 
of his moral roughness, he had the instinct of the statesman. 
Fearless, ambitious, master of himself, he had a practical 
grip of things, strange to the academic theorists of Florence. 
*' The business of the world,'' he said, " when it cannot be 
done as we would like it, must get done as it can." 

Rome witnessed in more tragic catastrophe the same 
decline and fall of the Moderates. In the crisis, that fol- 
lowed the Encyclical, the democratic party forced the Pope 
to accept Mamiani as Premier ; and the Radical leader took 
oj£ce on condition that the Foreign Ministry should be left 
in the hands of a kyman. Mamiani had been a member 
of the Provisional Government of Bologna in 1831 ; in his 
French exile he had been known as a poet and metaphysician, 
and his political writings, though they attracted little atten- 
tion at the time, had been the preciursors of the Moderate 
SchooU After his return to Rome in the autumn of 1 847, 
he had won repute and popularity as a speaker and journa- 
list, and the programme of social reform, which he drafted, 
became the authorized exposition of radical policy. Radical 
though he was, he wished to preserve the Temporal Power, 
and hoped to save it by drawing a sharp line between the 
Pope's spiritual and temporal authority. Like Mazzini, 
though in another sense, he thought that Rome would bless 

^ See above, p. 156. 
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the modem world by giving a religious sanction to democracy. 
But to keep his spiritual influence pure and unassailed, the 
Pope must have no part or responsibility in the secular 
policy of the state. He yras to accept the English formula 
" to reign but not to govern," to " live in the serene peace of 
docUine, to pray and bless and pardon*" ^ Mamiani was a 
passionate enthusiast for Italian Independence ; he intended 
that Home should help to her utmost in the national war ; 
and he told the Pope that he would have no negotiations 
with Austria, while one of her soldiers remained in Italy. 
But he was a federalist, believing federalism to be the 
highest form of union attainable at present, and he earnestly 
pushed on the projects of a League. His enemies accused 
him of wishing to annex Bomagna to Piedmont; but though 
he was certainly in communication with the separatists in 
the Legations, there is no proof that he abetted their plans, 
and his suspicions of Charles Albert's designs made him 
accept with some misgivings the need of a powerful North 
Italian state.' 

Mamiani was dearest to the democrats as a social 
reformer. " I will do my best," he promised, '' to heal 
the wounds that poverty and ignorance have inflicted on 
the poorer classes." He gloried in the historic democracy 
of Italy, and the ^humble people" were always in his 
thought He wished to show them that their material 
interests as well as their sentiments were involved in the 
national movement. As soon as the civil service and local 
government had been reformed, he promised to devote him- 
self to social measures, and he projected a "ministry of 
public beneficence," to protect and educate the poor.' In 
education, though he was willing for the present to com- 
promise with the priests by permitting voluntary schools 
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and leaving religious teaching in their hands, he planned 
an elaborate national system. Complete social equality, free 
trade, free land, a progressive income-tax, railways and tele- 
graphs, reform of charities and public health niade up the 
most sensible and advanced social programme yet put for- 
ward in Italy. But between a hostile court and an impatient 
people there was little chance for quiet thoughtful reform ; 
and Mamiani was no Mirabeau. He was wordy, placable, 
big-minded ; strictly honourable at bottom, but wiUx a cer- 
tain want of directness and over-noisy parade of honesty. 
He tried to cany the people with him, but he had none 
of the audacity, that will force a policy on the masses and 
make them accept it as their own. A Btronger man might 
have cowed the Pope; Mamiani tried to humour and win 
him. It was an impossible task ; the Pope hated him, sus- 
pected him, wrongly, as a sceptic and an Albertist It was 
clearer than ever that it was impossible for a Pope to per- 
form the duties of an Italian prince, that constitutional 
government could never work under the Temporal Power. 
It was intolerable to the Papal court that the corre- 
spondence with the Nuncios should be in the hands of a 
lay Foreign Secretary; and Pius, disregarding his promise 
to his premier, appointed a Cardinal to the post. Mamiani, 
in spite of infinite provocation, did everything short of sur- 
rendering hia principles, to win Pius ; bowed himself to ** a 
policy of subterfuges and reticences," hid the Pope's faults 
from the public, showed the utmost long-suffering with 
his tortuous ways. But Pius and the coterie, to whom he 
had surrendered himself, had determined to wreck him. 
The interests of the Church, the Pope thought, overrode 
any constitutional rights. He encouraged civil servants 
to insubordination, and drafted laws without consulting his 
mioisters. 

The great battlefield between the Pope and Mamiani 
was the question of the war. The Papal Government had 
never explicitly declared war, and after the Encyclical it 
had been necessary to put Durando's troops more or less 
under Charles Albert's orders to prevent their being treated 
as filibusters. It was not till the middle of May, that there 
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was any official rupture. The Pope was not yet dead to all 
national enthusiasm ; there was perhaps a moment, after a 
yiolation of his territory by the Austrians (June 27), when 
he was disposed to declare war frankly; and had Pareto 
accepted the League, he might have allowed Mamiani to 
recruit with a free hand for its army. But Pareto's rejec- 
tion of his proposals made him more than ever suspicious 
of Piedmontese ambition ; he felt that it ill became a Pope 
to be at war with a Catholic nation, and there was strong 
suspicion that he had been making secret overtures of 
friendship to Austria.^ Mamiani tried in vain to pledge 
him to an acceptance of the national principle ; Pius would 
not endorse his commonplace that "by differences of lan- 
guage and race and customs God has appointed each nation 
to lead an independent existenca" More irresolute and irri- 
table than ever, he saw in eveiything an attack on religion, 
and was afraid to loosen one stone of the edifice. Conscious 
of good intentions, he fretted at the widening gulf between 
himself and his people, but did not see that he must pay 
the inevitable forfeit of his own weakness and disingenuo\i^ 
ness. It was impossible after the Encyclical to charge the 
shortcomings of the government to sinister cardinals. The 
ideal of a democratic Papacy had proved a figment, and 
disappointment was already passing into resentment The 
Moderates were almost extinct for the time as a political 
force. The Encyclical had strengthened the Democrats by 
removing the Pope's moderating influence from the Liberal 
movement; and though many of them followed Mamiani, 
there was an extremer section working for a republic or 
provisional government, and in Bomagna the separatists 
were strong. Something that was almost anarchy was 
infesting some of the provinces; the political assassina- 
tions spread to Sinigaglia and Ancona, and in a single case 
to Rome. Mamiani had to content himself with raining 
circulars on the slack authoritiea Without an army or a 
loyal civil service behind him, it was impossible to teach 
respect for the law to a people long living under despotism, 

^ Spads, op. eU,f 11. 3S8-390; Saffi, SeriUi, II. 320. 
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but impatient of servitude, and ignorant of rights and duties. 
Mamiani felt power slipping from him, and the news of 
Custozza brought the final blow. Parliament and the citizen 
guard were prepared to force the Pope's hands ; but he felt 
his position imtenable and resigned (August 3). 

Fabbri, who succeeded him, had been a conspirator in the 
'20s, he was honest and a patriot, but too old and feeble to 
be a match for the court or keep the confidence of the 
country. The new cabinet endorsed Mamiani's war policy, 
but it was unable or unwilling to protect Bologna from the 
Austrians or the gang of criminals, who for a few days 
terrorized the city after their departure. The Pope, though 
he was indignant at the invasion and threatened Weldon to 
raise the country against him, threw off almost his last 
shreds of constitutionalism. He hurriedly prorogued the 
Chamber (August 26), and unknown to his ministers, 
appealed to Piedmont, to Naples, to France, to protect him- 
self alike against the Austrians and his own subjects. Fabbri, 
indeed, he regarded as a stop-gap, till he could find a still 
more obsequious minister ; and after six weeks of office, he 
forced him out to make room for the ex-French ambassador, 
Pellegrino RossL 

Rossi was a native of Carrara. At thirty years of age 
he had been barrister and professor at Sologna, had been 
compromised in Murat's rising, and was an exile in Switzer- 
land, where he drafted the still-bom constitution of 1833. 
Removing to Paris, he succeeded J.-B. Say in his chair in 
the University of France. His lectures won him the dislike 
of the democrats, and the affectionate regard of Guizot, who 
sent him to Rome in 1845 to negotiate for the suppression 
of the French Jesuits. Here he had become the new Pope's 
friend and adviser, using his influence to cement a frank 
alliance between him and the Moderates. Rossi was a re- 
former and a nationalist, in many points a Liberal. He had 
gone with the Italian movement, so long as it aimed at 
Independence, at honest and progressive administration and 
a middle-class constitution. But as a true follower of Guizot, 
he regarded it his mission to school the democracy ; he had 
a diplomatist's horror of the complications that would follow 
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the attainment of Italian Unity, or any attack on tlie Tem- 
poral Power.^ He preferred the sham constitutionalism of 
Naples to the fervid and irrepressible democracy of Tuscany. 
He saw the need of a brave and strong government, that 
would deal rigorously with the bad elements in the state ; he 
did not equally recognize the need of sympathy to draw out 
the good. In the Papacy, ** the one great thing that was left 
to Italy/' he saw the only possible fulcrum of a respected 
executive. But he was no friend of the hierarchy^ and they 
rep^d double hatred to the old enemy of the Jesuits, who 
had married a Protestant wife, and whose books were on the 
Index. On the national question Road felt as strongly as 
Mamiani; during the summer he had written passionately 
in praise of Italy ; he had advised the Pope to go resolutely 
into the war ; and as soon as he took office, he promised to 
forward the League and planned the strengthening of the 
army. But he shared the Pope's deep-rooted suspicions of 
Piedmont ; his eulogy of the Papacy was a gage of defiance 
to Tmrin ; and when Rosmini's negotiations for the League ' 
were wrecked by Piedmontese self-seeking, he broke out iq 
the official Gazette into bitter invective against the subalpine 
government 

His home policy was one of wise economic and adminis- 
trative reform. He made his strong hand felt throughout 
the corrupt civil service; he raised the financial credit of 
the state, laid down telegraphs, tried to push on the railway 
schemes. But the people forgot his reforms in their hatred 
of his coercion policy. Much of it was not unneeded to 
restore discipline in the army and police, to control the dis- 
orderly elements, which had thriven under the slackness of 
the preceding administrations. But Rossi made no attempt 
to win the turbulent and perfervid but honest democrats^ 
who would have been the strength of a popular government. 
He paraded his contempt for the noisy politicians, who 
crowded the galleries of the Chamber ; he threatened Rome 

^ Gniiot, MimoWtt, VIII. 383 ; De MaEade, Axn, 737; Otiolenghi, (hUegno, 
83 ; BoDCompagni, ChietOy 7-ia For bis earlier belief in Unity* see Rossi, 
Cowrt (2u droU etrntUtuiiondt I. zliii. 

' See below, p. 2S6. 
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with military occupation; he harassed Oaribaldi, and sur- 
rendered political fugitives to Ferdinand Sut he might 
have lived down his unpopularity, as the people came to 
realize his real worth. He was the only man, if there were 
any such, who could make a constitutional government 
possible under the Pope, and preserve it for a more durable 
structure in the future. Sut his work was ruined by his 
want of tact Rude, proud, taciturn, he chilled or crossed 
all who came in contact i^ith him. Callous to attack him- 
self, he loved to fimg sarcasms that could never be forgiven. 
An economist of the old school, a materialist in his philo- 
sophy, he had little patience with sentiment that ran athwart 
his plans, and his narrow finance-minister policy made him 
intolerant of aspirations that soared beyond the region of 
the obviously practicable. And so his enemies thickened. 
The Albertists had long ago denounced him as a public 
enemy. The officials whom he made work, the clergy whom 
he taxed, the ruffians whom he tried to keep in order, all 
swelled the cry against him. He might have defied them, 
strong in the Pope's protection, had he won anything less 
than hatred from the people. But they could never forgive 
the man who wrote bitter diatribes against democracy, and 
missed no occasion to spurn their cherished ideals. 
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The tragic sequel showed how difficult it was to stem the 
democratic tide. Rossi had failed to restore quiet by coercion. 
The People's Club was clamouring for war, and others, it was 
said, were weaving a republican plot. The Trasteverine 
quarter, hitherto so sturdily Papal, had gone over to the 
popular party. The democrats at Bologna had organised 
themselves under Gavazzi's leading, and had been disarmed 
by Zucchi, who dreaded their relations with Garibaldi, and 
imjustly suspected them of sympathy with the sansculottes. 
The Clericals were looking abroad for help, the Radicals were 
agitating for a Constituent Assembly, that might tumble half 
or all the thrones in Italy. There was a general sense of 
approaching crisis, when parliament met again (November 15). 
Rossi had been warned, and though he affected carelessness, 
he ostentatiously brought troops to Rome, and tried to cow 
the populace by a military demonstration. A letter written 
to him by Zucchi, proposing to disperse the Romagnuol 
patriots and destroy Garibaldi's regiment with grapeshot, 
was intercepted and published.^ The newspapers hotly 

^ Niocolini, Ponti/teiOe, 73, qaoticg from the Oontemporaneoot November 14 ; 
I cannot find that its authenticity was denied. 
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assailed the minister, and he tried in vain to curb them ; 
the majority of the Assembly were prepared to oppose, and 
would probably have insisted on his resignation.^ He had 
drafted a speech for its opening, patriotic, roseate, wanting 
in definiteness; but the chance to deUver it never came. 
The belief spread that he had brought up the troops to 
dragoon Rome into submission, and when he drove to the 
Palazzo della Gancellaria, where the Chamber sat, the crowds 
groaned the hated premier. As he ascended the staircase, 
an unknown hand struck him dead. The motives of the 
deed were never certainly discovered. Oeneral opinion set 
it to the account of the democrats, and the democrats retorted 
that the Jesuits had made others of their enemies feel the 
assassin's knife. There was almost certainly no widespread 
plot ; it may have been the deed of an isolated fanatic. But 
the evidence on the whole leans to the belief, that it was the 
work of a small section in the Clubs, who hoped to do their 
country service by slaying the supposed arch-enemy of 
freedom, who was preparing, they thought, to copy Ferdi- 
nand's butchery in the streets of Rome.^ 

Rome received the news very coolly. The deputies, fond 
of playing at Roman Senators, thought their dignity best 
sustained by doing nothing, and lost for ever the popular 
respect* The police fraternized with the populace, and 
together they defiled through the streets in public proces- 
sion. A small crowd shouted approval of the murder under 
Rossi's own windows, but were silenced by the citizen guard.' 
The cold-blooded reports, that appeared in the newspapers, 
reflected the general sense of relief and satisfaction. Rossi 
left no Mends, and democrats and reactionaries alike saw 
their opportunity in his death. But the democrats were the 
immediate gainers ; the practical abdication of the Chamber 
left the People's Club master of Rome, and with the help of 
the police it restored absolute order in the streets. But they 

1 Gabnssi, Memorie, II. 21 1 ; GalletU, Memarioj 16 ; Gktiani, Roman Exile, 41a 

* See Vol II., Appendix D. 
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were determined to make their yictoiy secura A great 
crowd of soldiers and civilians, headed by officers and citi- 
zens of rank, demonstrated outside the Quirinal (November 
1 6), and demanded the Pope's acceptance of the democratic 
programma Pius had already commissioned Galletti, a 
Radical leader and minister of police in the constitutional 
cabinets, to form a ministry. But the crowd, refusing to be 
satisfied without positive pledges from the Pope, grew more 
menacing. Lambruschini, sighted in the street, had to take 
refuge in a hay-loft; and Pius, indignant and excited, de- 
clined to." treat with rebels.'* In vain Galletti urged him to 
yield, but he harped on the people's ingratitude and deside- 
rated the martyr's crown. It is probable that no serious 
violence had been intended by the majority of the crowd ; 
but on Galletti's report of lids ill-success, they displayed 
their firearms, and when in the afternoon the Swiss Guards, 
exasperated by their threats, fired a few shots, the attack 
began. The native troops, who had gone over to the 
people, and the citizen guards kept up a hot fire at the 
palace, and killed a prelate. The court was panic-stricken ; 
the Pope, who had alternated between moods of fear and 
obstinacy, protested that he yielded to force, and promised 
to leave the popular programme to the decision of the 
Chamber,^ conunissiomng Sterbini, the most uncompromising 
and unstatesmanlike of the Radical leaders, to form a Cabinet 
On an instant the tumult turned to rejoicing; but the 
momentary calm deceived nobody. The Moderates, recog- 
nizing their own impotence, seized the opportunity to escape 
from the responsibilities of a time too stormy for such timor- 
ous souls. Their withdrawal from the Chamber was the 
prelude of a more serious defection. The Pope was longing 
to escape from a city where revolution was triumphant; 
a trivial incident, which he regarded as an omen, decided 
him, and on the night of November 24 he fled in disguise 
from Rome. 

Whether by accident or design he took refuge in the 
NeapoUtan Kingdom, where the border-fortress of Gaeta was 

^ Galletti, op. ett., 57 ; Fiancianl, Bmm des papa, II. 424 ; ooiOro, F&riDi, 
op, ciL, 11. 427. 
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assigned to his court. For a few weeks he was more or less 
under the influence of the Moderates, and though he refused 
to recognize the new Cabinet, and repulsed the approaches 
of the Chamber, he indignantly denied any desire to repeal 
the Statute. Had he persevered in this middle course, his 
victory might have been swift. The city felt that his absence 
maimed its prestige ; the pathos of exile doubled affections 
and softened animosities ; he had only to wait, and Rome 
might have opened her gates to him. But unhappily for 
himself and the Papacy, Pius gave himself into evil keeping. 
In vain the Moderates and the French Grovemment, fearing 
the atmosphere of Gaeta, tried to attract him to Bologna or 
Marseilles. The Pope became the '^ prisoner and pupil of 
Ferdinand," and fell under the ever more present and evil 
influence of Cardinal AntonellL The materials are not pub- 
lished, perhaps do not exist, to make a complete appreciation 
of Antonelli possible. This dark, mysterious, sinister figure, 
who for twenty years was Pope in all but name, has now no 
apologist, Catholic or liberal^ Of discreditable parentage, 
himself of dubious antecedents, Antonelli had come to tixe 
front as the leader of the constitutional ecclesiastica Per- 
haps he had wished to make his peace with the new spirit, 
perhaps he hoped to paralyze it with his alliance. More 
probably this man, who now a brief half-year later became 
the uncompromising champion of ecclesiastical rule, who in 
after years affected at intervals a love of ItiQian nationality,' 
and was ready to sell the Temporal Power for a bribe,' owed 
his changes to a downright unscrupulousness, that sought 
power for itself or its riches. His sinister face and fascinat- 
ing manners hid a heartless, imperious, cunning intellect, 
that climbed to wealth on his country's misery, and degraded 
the Papacy, that he might be its master.^ Though Pius 

^ Perhaps I shonld except La Gorce, Second Empire, III. 361-362. 
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esteemed him little, and loved him leas, he won a ready 
ascendancy over the Pope's feeble nature; and his conde- 
scension to the susceptibilities and prejudices of the prelates 
made him aU powerful in the Papal court. His own greed 
and doubtful moraHty, his patronage of corruption, his degra- 
dation of the cardinalate weighed for nothing against his 
championship of their dearest beHef. It was easy for him to 
pledge them to a policy of blind, uncompromising reaction. 

Pius put under ban the Provisional Jimta that had been 
formed at Home, and drifted daily farther from the Mode- 
rates. To some extent he was hardly a free agent ; for 
Antonelli had hedged him with precautions, that aQowed 
him little free intercourse with the outer world. But this 
immunity from unwelcome counsels pleased him. It left 
him free to " meditate on spiritual things " ; he liked to pose 
as the martyr, and receive tokens of devotion from the 
Catholic world. From France and Belgium, from Ireland 
and Switzerland addresses of sympathy and promises of 
help poured in. Diplomacy was forced to follow, and the 
Pope's position suddenly became not only the all-absorbing 
problem of Italy, but an European question of first magni- 
tude. The Pope saw that his hopes lay in an appeal to his 
Catholic position; he was "more than the father of his 
Roman subjects," and easily he was prepared to sacrifice 
them to the fancied interests of the church. But there was 
little harmony among the ambassadors, who met at Gaeta. 
Catholic Europe was ranged in two camps. Spain laid down 
the thesis, that the Pope as spiritual prince was under the 
natural protection of all Catholic nations,^ and proposed a 
Congress of the Powers to deliberate on the Papal question 
(December). Naples and Austria assented, hardly veiling 
their intention to restore the Pope to absolute rule, Austria 
hoping to make him at least a passive ally against Piedmont. 
Gioberti realized the full import of the question, and put 
out an ingenious and novel doctrine. Piedmont^ he pro- 
claimed, would not allow the temporal affairs of an Italian 
state to be settled by foreign governments. Herself, as 
another Italian state, had a right to intervene, and he tried 

^ Bianchi, Diplomazia, VI. 22-29 > Correspondence— Italy, lY. 38, 43. 
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to reooncilo the Pope to the Romans and draw him into the 
Italian League, offering an asylum at Nice and, if necessary, 
armed intervention to restore him to his states. 

In his struggle with the Austro-Spanish clique Gioberti 
had the vigorous support of the French government. France 
had a double interest in the Roman question. She regarded 
herself as the traditional defender of the Papal power ; the 
hostility of centuries and her new championship of democracy 
made her earnest to check Austrian influence in Italy. The 
statesmen of the Revolution could not but encourage the 
Roman Liberals, and so long as the Pope was in sympathy 
with his people and shared their hostility to Austria, the 
course of France had been clear. Even when the Pope 
began to break with the Liberals, and asked Cavaignac to 
defend him both from Austrians without and democracy at 
home (August),^ the government refused to interfere between 
him and his people, though it promised to protect him from 
Austria, and was prepared, if she occupied the Legations, to 
make it a casus bdli. But when the Pope finally deserted 
the nationalists and courted the reactionary Powers, France 
could no longer pose as his champion against Austria. So 
long, however, as the Pope's person was safe, both Cavaignac 
and Louis Napoleon refused to interfere ; ^ and now for want 
of a better policy, the latter supported Gioberti, though his 
scheme was opposed to all traditions of French influence. 
Sut their representations were wasted on Pius; his poHcy 
was to return, under the protection of Austria and Spain, free 
from constitutional trammels, and in December he wrote to 
his " very dear son," the Emperor, to bespeak his help. 

The Papal question added a new knot to the tangle of 
Italian politics, ravelling every effort to knit the states 
together. The problem still for Moderates and Democrats 
was how to concentrate the national forces for another fight 
for Independenca The Moderates, careful to preserve the 

^ See above, p. 277. 
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autonomy of each state and tender to the susceptibilities oF 
the princes, were trying to pick up the half-dropped n^otia- 
tions for a League. But there was little inclination anywhere 
to sink differences for the common cause. So long as Pareto 
remained in power, his anxiety to keep Piedmont unfettered 
by engagements to the other states had repulsed allapproaches; 
'* the God Terminus/' he was reported to have sai<C ** has not 
yet marked the bounds of Piedmont" And though Tuscany 
h^ secured Massa-Carrara and the Lunigiana^ Corsini's 
imagination saw Piedmontese intrigue at work in all the^ 
borderland. When Casati came into office, Gioberti's influ- 
ence sent his old philosophical antagonist Rosmini to renew 
negotiations at Rome (July). Rosmini was empowered to 
offer the Pope in exchange for his adherence to the League 
wide liberties, such as the Church had never enjoyed in 
Piedmont, and which almost amounted to Cavour's ''free 
church " scheme of thirteen years later ; ^ the Tuscan govern- 
ment had already offered in the summer to relax the 
Leopoldine laws that tied the Church. It was a heavy 
bribe to Pius; and he welcomed as before proposals which 
would take questions of peace and war out of his own hands. 
He had already promised Gioberti, that if Charles Albert 
proved Tictorioisfhe would crown him King of Northern 
Italy ; and despite the Encyclical, despite his suspicions of 
Piedmontese ambition, he was at this time still sufficiently 
good Italian to wish to see Austria expelled, so long as it 
could not be charged to him that he had declared war against 
a Catholic state. Both Rome and Florence were ready to sign 
a scheme, which would have secured not only a Federal army, 
but a customs-league and common codes of law. But PineUi 
had succeeded to Casati, and he harked back to the old tradi- 
tions of Piedmontese isolation, and insisted on the conclusion 
of a military convention as the prelude to any fuller treaty. 
He was perhaps afraid that the Diet of the League might 
pronounce against war ; he may have dimly foreseen that it 
would safeguard the Temporal Power, and stay indefinitely 
the onward march of Piedmont. Rossi, too, was now in 
power at Rome, and he had little liking for a scheme which 

^ Bianchi, op, ciL^ VI. 6. See below, Vol. IL, p. 207. 
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had something of a popular ring in it, and which, by exclud- 
ing Naples, promised to leave Piedmont predominant in the 
Diet.^ And fascinating indeed^ as was at this dark time the 
scheme of an Italian Federation, it must have contained the 
germs of eventual failure. However much PineUi and Rossi 
wrecked the negotiations by their obstinacy, nothing could 
have permanently reconciled the conflicting ideals of Pied- 
mont and Rome. The immediate gain, it is true, might 
have been great ; had the League been formed, the national 
war of the coming spring might have had another issue; 
there would have been no republic and no reaction at 
Florence, no French occupation of Rome. The constitu- 
tions would have been saved in Tuscany, in the Papal States, 
perhaps at Naples. Sut the Federal Diet would inevitably 
have become sooner or later the cock-pit of a struggle for 
mastery between Naples and Piedmont, in which one or the 
other would have sought the help of the Unitarians; it 
would have seen a still fiercer fight to reduce the Temporal 
Power to a shadow. It is difficult to believe that it would 
have largely altered the subsequent history of Italy, but it 
might have retarded its Unity. And the statesmen at Turin, 
selfish and narrow as their policy seemed, were, not uncon- 
sciously perhaps, helping on the future of Italy more than 
did all the well-meant efforts of the men who sought to 
create the League. 

But at that time Pinelli and Rossi seemed to be playing 
a factious part; and a section of the less extreme Democrats, 
with Mamiaoi and Gioberti (while still in opposition) at 
their head, hoped to repair the mischief by forcing the 
governments into an alliance, which would gather forces for 
the war and safeguard the tottering constitutions at Rome 
and Naples. But the " Federative Congress," which they 
organized at Turin (October 10), was too academic and 
wanting in seriousness either to draw together the radicals, 
or quicken the pace of the governments. The Tuscan 
Democrats, who were now in power, fell back on Montanelli's 

* Bianchi, op, cit,, VI. 5-15 ; Farini, op, cU,, II. 372-382 ; Cantii, Cronittoria, 
n. 1128-1132; Cordova, Diaoorti, I. 78; Gioberti, RiwnovameiUo^ L 356-361, 
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project of an Italian Constituent. The conception came 
from the French Constituent of 1793. It was a nebulous, 
protean scheme, which could on occasion be whittled down 
till it meant little more than the League, or expanded into 
an expression of the sovereign people, as democratic as its 
prototype. It generally appeared in its latter shape, and as 
formulated by Montanelli, it meant an Assembly sitting at 
Rome, elected by universal suffrage from all the free states 
of Italy. Until the Austrians were driven out, its sole 
business was to be to prepare for war; but when the war was 
over, it would decide on the political future of the country, 
and by implication could choose between monarchy and the 
republic, between unity and federalism. Theoretically it 
was unassailable from the democratic standpoint; its prac- 
ticability was more doubtful Montanelli indeed could 
adduce arguments of present utility, for only the strong 
pressure of popular forces could bring Piedmont and Naples, 
Tuscany and Rome into line, and these forces needed some 
centre more democratic and vigorous than a Diet of com- 
missioners. Sut he forgot that the Democrats were at present 
too weak and disorganized to impose their will on the 
governments except perhaps in Tuscany and at Rome, 
that the Fiedmontese democracy cared Uttle for Unity, that 
the princes were too suspicious of an omnipotent Constituent 
to come into it except under irresistible pressure. Montanelli 
indeed seems to have anticipated only a strong federal 
government, with large autonomy for each component state ; 
but there was no security to prevent the Constituent from 
becoming republican and unitarian, and Ferdinand and 
Charles Albert felt that to accede to it was to sign a 
potential death-warrant for their thrones. 

The difficulties of the scheme became apparent, as soon 
as Montanelli made overtures for co-operation. Perhaps 
both he and Guerrazzi were willing sometimes to bribe Pied- 
mont and Naples by a triple partition of the Papal States. 
But Piedmont refused to hand over to any external or 
superior body her freedom of action either as to the North 
Italian Kingdom or the war ; it was glad rather than other- 
wise, if the other states, whether under League or Constituent 
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or neither, took little part in the struggle, and allowed her- 
self to monopolize the fruits of victory. She still had her 
petty bickerings with Tuscany over the Limigiana frontier, 
and Montanelli was playing a despicable game to prevent 
Lombardy from going to her under the Anglo-French media- 
tion.^ Finelli replied that " it was a time to think of war and 
not of Constituents," and Gioberti, when the negotiations 
had dragged wearily on for some months, made a counter- 
proposal of simple alliance on terms that Tuscany could 
not accept Montanelli probably recognized from tJie first 
how unlikely it was that Piedmont would be won to his 
scheme; and while negotiating and quarrelling with Gioberti, 
he had been working for a Constituent to be elected at once 
by Tuscany and Rome, without waiting for the other states. 
Both he and Guerrazzi had hopes that the two countries 
might fuse into a strong Central State of more unselfish 
patriotism than that of Piedmont or Naples, 

He found the Romans ready to listen to his overtures. 
While Piedmont was still staimchly monarchical, with the 
Moderate and Democratic elements fairly balanced, at Rome 
as in Tuscany, the Moderates had collapsed, and the Demo- 
crats were triumphant. The Pope's flight had struck the 
state with paralysis ; and Rome, with no strong or respected 
executive to ciurb the perennial elements of disorder, headed 
inevitably for the repubUc, as the only alternative to anarchy. 
But at first, despite the precedent of the Napoleonic captivity, 
Rome without a Pope seemed portentous ; the exodus of the 
rich, the absence of pontifical ceremonial robbed the city of 
its pride, and filled men with vague uneasiness and alarm. 
The people were apathetic ; Garibaldi, arriving in December, 
was ill-received ; a portion of the citizen guard was ready to 
declare for the Pope, if he would guarantee the constitution. 
But there was a determined section opposed to any compro- 
mise ; the Radical press, the poUce, a large section of the 
citizen guard were on their side, and their persistent pro- 
pagandism, helped by the triumph of the reactionaries at 
Gaeta, gradually leavened the people with a new spirit of 

^ BiaDohi, op. cU,, V. 366 ; Gemelli, SioUia, S4; Goenaszi, Appendiee, 102. 
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independence and defiance. It was better, they thought 
with Sterbini, that Rome should be the capitai of Italy 
than of Catholicism. In the Clubs MontanelU's agents and 
Garibaldi were yigorously agitating for the Pope's formal 
deposition. There was the same order and good-humour as 
usual, and less crime in spite of the distress. But it canae 
of the new glory and pride of freedom ; and Ventura found 
a responsive audience, when preaching on the Liberals who 
had fallen in the streets of Vienna, he attacked absolute 
monarchy in the name of the Gospel. Somewhat fear- 
fully indeed but of set resolve, the city was plunging into 
the future, so strange, so hopeftd, of the Rome of the 
People. 

The Chamber and the Government reflected the change. 
At first the deputies, imdiscouraged by Antonelli's rude re- 
buffs, had done their best to compromise with the Pope. The 
real leader of the Chamber was Mamiani, and though he 
infflsted now as before on the separation of the temporal 
and spiritual powers, he would be party to ho scheme to 
upset the Pope's authority. The leaders of the opposition, 
Sterbini and Carlo Bonaparte, however unstatesmanlike, 
were patriots and not extremists. The Chamber itself was 
a Rump, without confidence in itself or credit in the coun- 
try. The Provisional Jimta was no more than a stop-gap, 
the passive resistance of officials and priests paralyzed the 
executive, and it was daily more evident that at any cost a 
strong government must be formed. The outlook was indeed 
black ; for the Pope s partisans only awaited the opportunity 
to revolt, Austria was threatening on the north, and already 
the Romans were imcertain whether to regard France as 
friend or foe. It was essential to put an end to the un- 
certainty. Till the political future had been decided, the 
unrest was not likely to quiet down ; and Romagna, finding 
that Charles Albert would not encourage annexation to 
Piedmont, was calling loudly for a government that would 
settle the country and protect it from clericals and Aus- 
trians. A conference of Romagnuol Clubs declared for 
the election by universal suffi*age of a Roman Constituent 
Assembly, which would decide the future of the state. The 
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Democrats took up the cry at Rome ; the Junta declared in 
favour of the proposal, and when the Rump seemed inclined 
to vote against it, they dissolved the unregretted Chamber 
(December 26). Mamiani resigned, and a new ministry was 
formed imder the democratic prelate MuzzarellL Without 
waiting for the Constituent, the new cabinet plunged into a 
big programme of reform. Mamiani's local government 
bill, granting very wide liberties to the communes, became 
law* Entails were abolished, the civil code was reformed, 
the grist-tax repealed Rome was kept quiet by employing 
large numbers on the public works. The appointment of a 
military court to try cases of high treason showed that the 
government realized partially at least the dangers that sur- 
rounded it It had to face the imminent prospect of civil 
war. The Moderates of Romagna since the secession of 
their deputies had never cordially accepted the Roman 
government; they wished to retium to the position of the 
smnmer, to preserve the constitution and the national pro- 
gramme without the later democratic developments. Wlien 
their schemes to entice the Pope to Bologna broke down, 
the wiser heads of the party accepted the situation, and pre- 
pared to act as a modifying influence within the constitu- 
tion. But there were fatal tendencies within the Moderate 
ranks. Disappointment and impopularity embittered them; 
and the uneasy sense that, though Liberals, they were siding 
with reaction, unbalanced their political judgment. There 
were hot-heads who refused to temporize, and Zucchi, defy- 
ing the government, tried to take the garrison of Bologna 
with him to Gaeta. But less than one hundred men followed 
him across the frontier ; and when Latour, the commander 
of the Swiss troops, attempted to follow his example, he 
found that he would have to cut his way through the loyal 
regiments, and disbanded his troops rather than provoke 
civil war. 

The elections, that took place in January, proved how 
little following the Moderates had. Though the Pope 
exoommunicated in advance both electors and elected, and 
the straiter Moderates retired from the contest, about one 
half voted of those whose names were on the hastily com- 
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piled registers.^ The polla were taken in perfect order, and 
though there was perhaps slight pressure put on civil ser- 
vants to vote, there was no intimidation. The elected depu- 
ties came almost exclusively from the landed and professional 
classes; all but Mazzdni, Garibaldi, and five others were 
natives of the Roman state. They met on February 5, and 
plunged at once into the constitutional question. It was 
very doubtful for what form of government they would 
decide. Few had been elected on a republican platform ; ' 
the ministry was still ready to recall the Pope, if he would 
dismiss Antonelli and guarantee the constitution.' Mamiani 
opposed the republic both on constitutional grounds, and as 
throwing fresh difficulties in the way of federation; while 
Montanelli used his influence to hinder any settlement that 
forestalled the vote of the whole nation. There seemed 
little enthusiasm in Italy for a republic; Tuscany was 
uncertain, Piedmont was monarchical, Venice and Sicily 
were distrustful of the Roman alliance; and the royalist 
reaction seemed triumphant in Europe. But the enthusiasts 
hoped that the proclamation of the Republic on the Capitol 
would send a thrill through Italy, rousing the nation to a 
»p«me effort, «,d brinj>g do^ oZ'tbronea Many, 
who were no republicans on principle, were ready to vote for 
it from hatred of the Temporal Power. And in fact, in 
face of the Pope's refusal to compromise, there was no alter- 
native between it and anarchy. Four days after the meeting 
of the Assembly the Republic was decreed by 1 20 vot^ in 
a full house of 142. The Chamber declared the Temporal 
Power abolished, but offered the Pope guarantees for the 
exercise of his spiritual prerogativea^ 

Tuscan politics inevitably obeyed impulses from Rome. 
But though the government was even weaker at Florence 
and the elements of disorder stronger, for a time there was 

^ The estimates vary considerablj : Rasconi, EqpMiea^ L 68, 74 ; Beg- 
belli, SepuhUioa, I. 127, 253 ; II. 120; Correspondence—Borne, 2 ; Pitfolini, 
Jliemoin, 122; Spada, Jtivolvgione, III. 103, ill. 

* Beghelli, op. cU,, I. 155 ; Gabnssi, op. cU., II. 333. 

' Correspondence — Rome, i. 

^ See below, p. 340, and Vol. II., pp. 207-8, 38a 
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no anxiety to precipitate change. The Montanelli-Guerrazzi 
ministiy had been generally accepted The best of the 
Moderates, anxious above all for quiet and applauding the 
new vigour thrown into the government, were willing to 
irive it a fair trial The ministry tried to steer between the 
Iztreme parties; its programme was a practical one,-to 
restore financial credit, remodel the army and citizen guard, 
purge the discredited civU service, and preserve pubUc order. 
Guerrazzi attempted to create a police, to suppress sturdy 
beggars, and check the disorderly and importunate volun- 
teers. But the difiSculties were very great. The more 
fsu^tious Moderates tried to hamper the government by 
resigning office; confident that the Tuscan temperament 
would never lapse into violence, they thought they might 
safely leave the ministry to gradual shipwreck. The local 
authorities were apathetic, the citizen guard unreliabla 
There was much want of employment, which Guerrazzi tried 
in vain to remedy by starting public works. The beggars 
infested the roads ; there were faction fights at Lucca ; the 
Empoli and Arezzo districts were disturbed by constant 
petty riots. At Florence the extreme democrats, in protest 
against the narrow franchise, broke the ballot-boxes at the 
new elections (November 20), and the rival factions burnt 
each other's printing-presses. Guerrazzi, irritated more and 
more by the disorder, tried earnestly to punish the rioters, 
and showered telegrams on the reluctant authorities. But 
he had no force behind him, and the government had little 
cohesion in itsel£ In spite of its fair start it soon offended 
every party more or less. The Democrats regarded it as 
false to its professions ; the Moderates pointed to the con- 
tinuance of disorder as justifying their suspicions. Guerrazzi, 
energetic and industrious as he was, sometimes well-nigh 
despaired, and thought of retiring. 

At this moment (January 10,1 849), the Assembly met, 
with a diminished but sufficient majority of Moderates. The 
speech from the throne promised a Constituent for Tuscany ; 
but eleven days later came the news that the parliament 
about to meet at Rome had been proclaimed a Constituent 
for all Italy. The nationalist democrats saw the germ of an 
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Italian Parliament, and the chance at all events of uniting 
Tuscany and Rome into one state. They knew, moreover, 
that the Roman deputies would give them a Democratic 
majority, which they could not hope for at home. They de- 
manded that Tuscany should send representatives to Rome, 
and the government willingly or unwillingly went with the 
stream. Guerrazzi, with the aid of the British minister's 
brother, overcame the Grand Duke's strong repugnance ; the 
Moderates professed to applaud the idea; the Assembly, 
much puzzled about the real bearings of the question, per- 
haps intimidated, was easily persuaded into voting for it ; 
and the Senate, sheltering itself behind the Grand Duke's 
approval, acquiesced with effusion. But Leopold's repent- 
ance was rapid. Though with a feeble kind of abnegation 
he was willing to submit his own crown to the vote of the 
Constituent, he would be no party to a scheme which claimed 
to dispose of the Pope's temporal throne. To escape from 
the pressure of Florentine opinion, and g^ve time to hear 
from the Pope, he put off signing the law. and on January 
3 1 left Florence under a flimsy pretext for Siena. He still 
however disclaimed any intention of severing himself from 
his ministers; and when Montanelli followed him, he pix>- 
fessed his satisfaction with them and intention to return. 
But on the day of Montanelli's arrival at Siena (February 5), 
he had received a letter from the Pope, urging him to leave 
the country ; and Radetzky had promised that on this con- 
dition he would " fly to his help as soon as he had put down 
the demagogues of Piedmont" Two days later he suddenly 
fled to the little port of Santo Stefano on the southern 
confines of the state, pleading to his " good Tuscans " that 
he had gone to avoid consenting to a law, which might draw 
excommunication on their heads. The news reached Flor- 
ence next day (February 8). A mass meeting by Orcagna's 
Loggia passed resolutions, which declared Leopold deposed 
from the throne, and called on the Assembly, sitting in the 
Palazzo Yecchio hard by, to appoint a Provisional (Govern- 
ment. The deputies dreaded mob violence, and the Mode- 
rates saw that it was the only alternative to an immediate 
proclamation of the Republia Led by Capponi and Ricasoli, 
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the two Houses by an unanimous vote elected 6uerrazzi» 
Montanelli, and Mazzoni to form a Proyisional Government. 

The Triumvirate was avowedly a temporary expedient. 
The Democrats had voted for it as a step towards the re- 
public ; the Moderates as the one possible means of avoiding 
it. The same ambiguity appeared in the action of the 
government itself. Guerrazzi telegraphed to Leghorn that 
Leopold was deposed ; but laws passed a few days later re- 
ferred the whole future of the country to the Constituent. 
The circulars of the government were issued sometimes in 
the name of the Tuscan Republic, sometimes in the name of 
the Provisional Government. Emissaries were sent to the 
provinces to enrol volunteers and cooperate with the clubs ; 
and Guerrazzi ordered an expedition to the Maremna^ where 
in his theatrical language '' Leopold of Austria was creating 
a Vendte." ^ But the 600 soldiers, whom he brought up from 
Leghorn, were probably intended to overawe the clubs as 
much as the loyalists. And however unwOling Guerrazzi 
may have been to commit himself, at all events his strong 
hand saved the countiy from civil war. The democrats in 
the towns were indignant at the Grand Duke's flight, and 
stung by the loyalist demonstrations at Siena into a frenzy 
of suspicion. The Grand-ducal arms were pulled down 
almost everywhere; and Mazzini, who had just landed at 
Leghorn, with difiSculty dissuaded the city from {proclaiming 
the republic on its own account. On the other hand the 
Grand Duke's presence at Santo Stefano encouraged the 
loyalists and all the elements of disorder, that sheltered 
themselves under his name. Labourers aud drivers, who 
had lost their occupation through the railway, burnt the 
station at Empoli ; the peasants of the country round Flor- 
ence tried to break into the city, and had to be repulsed by 
force. It is to Guerrazzi's lasting credit, that in all the 
tiurmoil of those days he saved Tuscany from civil bldodshed. 

The danger thickened* Li the Limigiana De Laugier, act- 
ing probably in collusion with Leopold and the Piedmontese, 

' Onenazsl, Apologiat 359, 365, 398 ; Corsi e Monichetti, CoUmont^ 484- 
485, 492, 507 ; Pigli, Ritpottett 19S-199, 202, 230-233 ; Beghelli, op. eiU, L 194; 
La CeoiUa, Cenno, 174. 
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defied the Triumvirate in the Grand Duke's name. The 
news of his defection fired the tinder at Florence. Mazzini 
addressed another great meeting bj Orcagna's Loggia (Feb- 
ruary 1 8), and the crowd clamoured for the Bepublic and 
union with Rome. Guerrazzi in the name of the Provisional 
Government accepted the republic, though he had hot words 
with Mazzini, and with characteristic subterfuge left himself 
a loophole by making a condition that the Florentines 
should forthwith £nd 2000 armed men.^ Next day a notice 
of the Triumvirs spoke of the ''republic returning to its 
home after 318 years/' and its formal proclamation was only 
delayed at the instance of Feruzzi, the Gonfaloniere of the 
city. Meanwhile the Grand Duke was at Santo Stefano, 
exhausted by sheer cowardice, sorely perplexed whether to 
throw himself on the support of Piedmont, or abjure the 
national cause and return a penitent to the Hapsburg fold. 
At first he protested that it was far from his thoughts to 
leave the state, he accepted with efiusive gratitude Gio- 
berti's offers of help, and discussed plans for the entry of 
Piedmontese troops. But the coterie at Gaeta was drawing 
its toils round him ; and the Pope and Ferdinand sent hiiu 
pressing messages to throw over Piedmont and fly to Naples.' 
Their letters decided him ; and a few days later he sailed to 
Gaeta (February 21). Meanwhile De Laugier's movement 
collapsed ignominiously ; he found no support from the in- 
habitants, his men melted away, and before Guerrazzi, 
with a force of volimteers and regulars approached, him, he 
fled across the frontier into Piedmont. The whole of Tus- 
cany, willingly or perforce, accepted the Provisional Govern- 
ment 

* Guerrazzi, op. dL, 241, 413 ; Homanelli, Memorie, 97. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NO VARA 

DECEMBER I 848 MARCH 1 849 

Piedmont ttkdeb Giobebti ; the Democratic opposition ; Gioberti and 
Tuscany ; he resigns. The Austrians in Lombardj. Italy and war ; 
the war fever in Piedmont The truce denounced ; La Cava ; Mor- 
tara ; Novara ; Charles Albert abdicates. 

Piedmont meanwhile stood almost angrily aloof from the 
republican movement of Central Italy. Public opinion, even 
among some of the Democrats, was anxious that the country 
should dissociate itself from the new order at Florence and 
Rome. The Liberals thought, not without groimd, that the 
Tuscans and Romans were neglecting the national cause for 
the sake of their political theories. With true Piedmontese 
narrowness, they could not realise the different circumstances 
of the Central States, or see how much of noble aspiration 
underlay the republican movement. Their leader had never 
been a democrat at heart, and his altered attitude to the 
Constituent was part of the gradual change to Conservatism, 
that marked his policy since he came into office. Gioberti, 
after his roving mission in the summer, had settled down to 
play at statesmanship at Turin. He was still the pompous, 
fussy ecclesiastic, domineering over his friends, bitter and 
unfair to his rivals, not disdaining to play the demagogue if 
it served his ends. His discursiveness and inconsistencies, 
his sheer love of polemics, his ill-ordered omniscience were 
reflected in his political career. He was an opportunist on 
principle, and he had the opportunist's strength and weak- 
ness. He saw that as Italy stood now, discipline needed 
strengthening as much as liberty ; that the monarchy held 

897 
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the field in Piedmont ; that a republican agitation only divided ^ 
the country in fiGtce of the enemy. It was his merit, at all 
events, that he was the first Fiedmontese statesman of the 
century, who seriously cared for the condition of the people. 
He was no socialist, but he sympathised with the socialist 
attack on the orthodox economy, and the programme of the 
" democratic " ministry promised to occupy itself especially 
with the problems of " the laboiuing and less fortunate class," 
to promote education and protect the poor, apparently by 
labour laws. But profound thinker as Oioberti was in some 
respects, he had the opportunist's want of faith. Sheltering 
himself under the axiom that it was useless to reform beyond 
the capacity and habits of the masses, he did nothing to 
bring out the latent enthusiasm and patriotism which would 
have raised them to a higher plane. Vain, egotistic, a 
controversialist by instinct, he wasted his enormous prestige, 
and did his full share to quench the patriotism of the war 
in factious party strife. 

His political theories had radically changed since he wrote 
the Prvmacy ; the Encyclical had convinced him that national 
regeneration could never come firom the Papacy, and he had 
learnt to look for salvation to Piedmont alone. But he had 
lost the belief in Piedmontese expansion, which he had half 
held in the summer; his experience of the strong anti- 
Albertist feeling m Central Italy had convinced him that 
federation was the only possible step at the moment 
towards the consolidation of the coimtry. But the same 
theory of nationality, which forbade the foreigner to inter- 
fere in the temporal concerns of the Papacy or control the 
destinies of Italy, permitted each Italian state to interfere 
in its neighbour's affairs. It was the special function of 
Piedmont to act as a mediating influence between rival 
parties in the other states, and, if necessary, interfere with 
arms.^ A Constituent Assembly, but on far other than the 
democratic lines of Montanelli, was to direct the forces of the 
nation, and keep the component states abreast in their reforms. 
" Gioberti would be a great man," wrote Cavour, " if he had 
common sense;" and none but a pedant would have dreamed 

^ Gioberti, JStimouaoiento, I. 315, 548. 
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that the republic in all but name at Rome and the reaction 
at Naples could be brought to a peaceful compromise. 

His popularity soon began to wane. Gioberti confessed 
in private, that he called his government "democratic" 
merely " as a concession to the spirit of the times " ; ^ his 
critics complained that its democracy did not go beyond 
its name, and dimly realised that office was fast changing 
the premier to a Conservative. The new elections in Januaiy 
were fought with great bitterness. Savoy sent a solid 
phalanx of ultra-Conservatives, but elsewhere the Moderates 
were routed. Most of the Democratic majority were new 
men, small country lawyers, refuiroes from Lombardy, radical 

ready to range themselves imder Gioberti. But estrange- 
ment soon came; the premier at once declared that he 
would take no part in the Roman Constituent, and sent 
hectoring despatches to the Jimta ; his relations with Tus- 
cany were more than strained, and the broader Democrats, 
despite their dislike of the politics of Central Italy, saw with 
dismay the widening gulf between it and Piedmont. Gio- 
berti took up a line of the shallowest opportunism. Unity 
was impossible ; further reform was dangerous ; the country 
had enough to do with consolidating constitutional govern- 
ment and the federation. He protested vigorously indeed 
against the Austrian government's outrages in Lombardy 
and its delay in sending representatives to the abortive 
conference, which was to meet at Brussels. It was his. 
attitude on the question of the Constituent, which marked 
his final severance &om the Democrats. He would never 
accede to it, he declared, because it might alienate the 
princes and the Pope, and his rupture with the Roman 
Republic wrecked all hopes of an alliance with Central Italy. 
The Democrats were now frankly hostile, especially at Genoa ; 
the city was loyal to the King, but it was fiercely democratic 
and unsettled, and three times in the past summer and 
autumn had been on the brink of civil war. Gioberti had 
appeased it when he came into office, but now it readily 
joined in the revolt against his new tendencies. The govem- 

* Id^ OpereUe^ I. 164. 
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ment took up the challenge ; Gteneral La Marmora, who had 
entered the cabinet, publicly repudiated any sympathy with 
the Democrats, though the avowal cost him his office ; the 
ministry illegally closed a club at Gtenoa, and by a sordid 
trick got Brofferio expelled from the Chamber. But Gioberti, 
however perverse and tactless, was a patriot ; and his theory 
of Piedmontese intervention was intended to hush the inter- 
nal dissensions of Italy before war came. If the Grand 
Duke were restored by Piedmontese arms, the strength of 
Tuscany, he thought, would be concentrated on the war, and 
its frontier would form an useful base for operating against 
the Austrian flank. For this he was prepared to ride rough- 
shod over the feelings of the Tuscans, and appeal agidnst 
them to the ''natural laws of nationality." Unknown to 
the King and probably to his colleagues, he wrote to the 
Grand Duke, offering to restore him by anns. Whether or 
not he afterwards won the momentary assent of the cabinet 
(he and his colleagues gave each other the lie in after con- 
troversy),^ at all events they soon rejected the scheme. 
Gioberti appealed against them to the King, but Charles 
Albert, either from constitutional scruples, or because he 
believed the scheme would prejudice the war, was glad to 
throw over a minister whom he had always disliked ; and 
Gioberti, after desperate clutchings at office, found lumself 
compelled to resign (February 21). 

Gioberti's erratic policy and fall wese the natural conse- 
quences of a restiveness that could only end in war. Settled 
government was impossible in Piedmont, while the presence 
of the Austrians in Lombardy kept excitement at fever-heat. 
While even Francis of Modena was governing with modera^ 
tion and at present with some show of Liberalism, the 
Austrians seemed resolved to provoke nationalist sentiment 
past endurance. After the reconquest of the country in 
August, the Lombard discontent was wider and deeper than 
ever before. Thousands had migrated to Piedmont or 
Switzerland ; those who remained, engaged in a silent 
struggle with the authorities, and even the Provincial Con- 

* Gioberti, Rwnovatnento, I. 578-587 ; Id., Opcrette, 1. 239 ; Tavallini, Lanm^ 
I. 75-76 ; Correspondence — Italy, IV. 141. 
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gregationSy with one exception, refused to send deputies to 
the Imperial Diet, about to meet at Vienna. The large 
garrisons kept a show of order ; but the generals, who were 
the real government, knew on what a volcano they were 
living, and hoped to cow the Lombturds by terrorism. 
Badetzky quietly shelved the civil governors, and suspended 
the promised constitution* Taxes were piled up to support 
the army of occupation, and the country was made to feel 
that it was in the grip of a ruthless military power. Sen- 
tence of death was threatened against any at Milan found 
in possession of arms, and under the savage edict men were 
shot or bastinadoed without pity. Trade was almost sus- 
pended, and though many of the refugees returned, the 
streets of Milan had few passengers except soldiers and 
besGrars. Badetzky's favourite scheme was to simal out 
Zurich for puJun^t. «»J 1^ to ™ *, .i by 
enlisting them in the plimder of the propertied. To terrify 
or exasperate the Milanese aristocracy, he imposed a fine of 
20 million lire on 200 of their leaders, and when the fines 
were not paid, sequestrated many of their houses and estates. 
But he only succeeded in maddening all classes alike ; and 
though their seeming helplessness dispirited them, and all 
seemed quiet on the surface, there was but one resolve 
through Lombardy to rise at the first occasion that their 
Italian brothers gave them. 

Throughout all Italy ruled the same passionate desire 
to end the Austrian domination for ever. Nobles and ple- 
beians. Moderates and Democrats, none but were bitterly 
incensed by Badetzky's brutal tyranny. But the hopeful- 
ness and unanimity of 1848 had gone. The memory of 
recent defeat, the overthrow of all that splendid confidence, 
the present sense of Austrian power made timid men shrink 
back and cautious men pause. And the deep divisions of 
classes and parties, which had come to light during the 
winter, paralyzed much of the energy which should have 
gone out against the Austrian. The cosmopoUtan strife 
between rich and poor, between privilege and democracy, 
was always tending to overshadow the national quarrel with 
Austria. The Democrats obscured their patriotism by their 
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want of resoluteness and capacity ; differences, part real part 
fictitious, made it difficult for them to cooperate with the 
Moderates. And though the great majority of the nation 
was sincerely nationalist as in the past year, it no longer 
gave a single mind to the cause of Independence. The 
jealousies of the different states, the fears of Piedmonteee 
expansion, the alienation of the Church hindered the masshig 
of the national forces. (^ The long negotiations for a League 
had ended in nothing ; the Constituent had failed to unite 
even Tuscany and Rome; since the breakdown of Rossi's 
negotiations in the autumn, Naples had stood entirely aloof ; 
Sicily was more intent on its own autonomy than on Italian 
Unity ; Venice was absorbed in her own struggle, and equally 
distrustful of Piedmont and the Constituent. In Piedmont 
there was a strong inclination to neglect the alliances of the 
other states ; the Right was imwilling to have any dealings 
with the democracies of Central Italy, and even the Left 
feared the taint of republican coimections. When Rome, 
despite her absorption in her own problems, promised to 
place I S,ooo men imder Charles Albert's orders, the Pied* 
montese government in its fatuous isolation rejected the 
alliance,^ and gave no notice of approaching hostilities either 
to her or Sicily or Venice. Hence, save for such diversion 
as Venice might make, and for the conspiracy that was 
spreading its meshes through Lombardy, Piedmont could 
rely on no ItaUan help for the coming war. ) 

Nor was there hope of assistance from abroad. Louis 
Napoleon wished to fight on the side of Piedmont, but could 
not find one of his ministers to support him. Bastide and 
Palmerston alike were angry at her refusal to compromise 
with Vienna ; and even when Austria flatly declined to yield 
a foot of territory, she was made to understand that she 
must expect no more than a feeble sympathy from either of 
the Western Powers for what they regarded as a troublesome 
chimera.* It was clear that Piedmont must meet the great 

^ Farini, Roman StaU, IIL 147 ; Planat de la Faye, DooumenU, II. 163 ; 
Rttsconl, RepuUtca, L 141. 

* Bonfadini, Arete, 95-103 ; Biaschi, Diplomana, V. 356^ 37^3^4 ; Cor- 
respondence—Italy, IV. 55, 91 ; Bastide, HSpubliqucfran^ue, 109, 113, laa 
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Empire alone, and it showed the high courage that inspired 
her, that, the hope of an honourable peaoe onoe gone, she 
never seriously faltered in her purpose to renew the war. 
Gioberti had been succeeded by Qeneral Chiodo ; the 
cabinet otherwise remained unaltered, but his dismissal 
helped to precipitate the struggle, for it removed the last 
barrier that held back the war party in the Chamber. 
Rattazzi represented them in the ministry, where he was 
the controllkig spirit ; and quite outside the democratic party 
which he led, there was a considerable section of Conserva- 
tive opinion that was impatient for a final struggle. Rad- 
etzky's vengeance on the Milanese nobles had stirred the 
anger of the aristocracy, and Gioberti's later Conservatism had 
gone ha to reconcile them to the new constitutional order. 
Men, who dreaded the social changes that were threatening 
at home, thought that war alone could give the government 
the strength it lacked to cope with them. The King was 
eager to escape from the intolerable position, and burning 
to recover honour and prestige in a new campaign. Success, 
he believed, was decreed by heaven, and his patriotic enthu- 
siasm had reconciled him to the democrats, who at all 
events shared most completely his hopes for Italy. " Better 
the cap of liberty," he said, " than humiliation before 
Austria." Genoa was tossing with the war-fever; Nice 
was as Italian in feeling as Piedmont. Alone in the Cham- 
ber the deputies of Savoy ostentatiously severed themselves 
from the hopes of ItaUan nationality. 

Still not even in Piedmont was there the same universal 
passion that had roused the country a year ago. Many, 
who would have welcomed hostilities under other auspices, 
utterly distrusted the Democrats in power and their capacity 
to prepare for a campaign. The priests, who as a body 
had followed the Pope's defection, influenced the peasants 
and the poorer classes in some of the towns ; and reaction- 
ary, and perhaps democratic, intrigues had been busy among 
the troops.^ In numbers the army was superior to that .of 
the summer; and, besides the garrisons, there were 80,000 
men under arms. But morally and physically they were 

* Gabussi, Memorit, III. 241 ; Minghetti, Ricordi, II. 71. 
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inferior; discipline was bad; whole regiments were com- 
posed of raw recruits or married men, all eager to return 
home. And yet in spite of its shortcomings the army 
kept its old tenacity, its zeal for the national honour; 
even the Savoyard regiments had lost none of their loyalty 
to the King; and under an able commander it was still 
capable of great and heroic action.^ But again it was fated 
to see its bravery wasted by bad generalship. Exaggerated 
criticism of the last campaign had made it impossible for 
the King or any of the generals to take the command, and 
after a failure to secure a French general, the government, 
almost in default of any alternative, appointed the Polish 
officer Chrzanowsky,^ a soldier who had fought imder many 
flc^, and whose military honour and loyalty to Liberalism 
were equally tarnished. 

The truce was denoimced on March 1 2, and according 
to its terms hostilities would recommence on the eighth 
day. Chrzanowsk/s troops were scattered along the long 
line of the Ticino from Oleggio to the Po, while La Mar- 
mora's division of 9000 men was crossing the Cisa Pass 
from Sarzana to spread the revolution in the Duchies. 
The main body was stationed between Novara and Mortara.' 
Chrzanowsky had a choice of strategy; he might stake 
everything on a dash on Milan; he might with greater 
prudence advance south of the Po, rouse the Duchies, and 
take the Austrians on the flank; or he might assume a 
strong defensive position and wear out the enemy. He 
carried out no plan thoroughly. The key of his position j 
was at La Cava, opposite Pavia, in the angle between the 
Ticino and the Po, covering the road from Pavia to 
Alessandria ; but he entrusted it to the weak and unreliable 
Lombard division under Bamorino, the villain of the plot 
of 1833, now by strange irony the hero of the democrats. 
When the truce terminated on the 20th, Chrzanowsky 
seems to have half projected a dash from Buffalora on 
Milan, and Charles Albert rode at the head of his troops 

^ La Marmora thought that there was a good chance of sacoess : Cavour, 
NouvdUs leUre9, 264 ; Bonfadini, op, cU,, 97. 

* Pronounce Shanofskj. ' See map in Vol. II., p. 69^ 
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across tlie river to Magenta. But while tlie Piedmontese 
wasted their strength in irresolute and divided movements^ 
Badetzky was preparing one strong staggering blow. Leav- 
ing Milan feebly garrisoned, he had collected 75,000 men 
at Pavia, and began to cross the Ticino at noon on the 20th. 
Bamorino's instructions were to hold La Cava in force, and 
if the enemy attempted a crossing, to resist as long as 
possible. But in deliberate defiance of his orders, he had 
left most of his men on the right bank of the Po, and the 
few Lombards, who were lefb at La Cava, could do no more 
than make a show of resistance. His reckless disobedience 
allowed Badetzky to move on the Piedmontese main body 
before it was prepared. His right wing came upon part of 
it next day (March 21) at Sforzesca, to the east of Mortara. 
The Piedmontese were inferior in numbers, but even the 
raw recruits fought finely, and the Austrians were only 
saved from rout because the victors were too hungry and 
eihausted to pursue. But on the same afternoon the 
Piedmontese right had met a terrible reverse at Mortara. 
Late in the afternoon D'Aspre attacked Giovanni Durando's 
brigade in front of the city. Durando's men showed little 
of the spirit that won Sforzesca, and an hour's fighting was 
enough to break his lines, Italians and Austrians entering 
the town pell-melL The fighting went on in the streets 
till after nightfaU, and 1700 Piedmontese were surrounded 
and surrendered. Even now there was time to redeem the 
situation ; the whole reserve was only two miles distant, and 
there were 30,000 men at Sforzesca flushed with victory. 
Chrzanowsky wished to throw himself on D'Aspre's flank, 
and his su^riority of numbers must have mL victory 
almost certain;^ but by some fatuity he was dissuaded, 
and the Austrians were left in quiet possession of the 
positions they had won. Betreat was now inevitable, and 
Chrzanowsky decided to retire northwards and offer battle 
in front of Novara. Before the city, with its sinister 
memories of '21, he drew up his force, still 50,000 strong, 
on the morning of the 23rd. Badetzky had been moving 
cautiously in pursuit, uncertain whether the Piedmontese 

^ Dino, Souveniri, 314 ; Uffloiale Piemontese, JHemorie, 393* 
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had retreated on Vercelli or Novara. But D'Aspre, who 
commanded the van, elated with his victory at Mortara, 
and thinking he had only a division in front of him, 
precipitated the attack before noon. He had only 20,000 
men with him, and though four times he took and lost the 
key of the position at the Bicocca, at last, outnumbered and 
unsupported, he found himself hard pressed.^ The royal 
Dukes were preparing for the final and victorious charge, 
when Chrzanowsky by one supreme act of fatuity stopped 
their advance, and the victory, which D'Aspre's foolhardi- 
ness had offered, was snatched from their hands. It was 
soon too late. At 3.0 the enemy's reinforcements began to 
stream up. The Fiedmontese were starving, their left wing 
weazy with its long struggle; but they made a brave 
resistance against the mounting odds, and it was not till 
a fresh division of the enemy came up at 5.30, that they 
despaired. The King, who had all day been in the hottest 
of the fight, who, had he had the resolution to oppose 
Chrzanowsky, might have secured the victory his sons had 
all but won, now only hugged death. But he had yet to 
drink the cup to the dregs. ** Even death," he said, *' has 
cast me off ; " he saw his famished soldiers hardly restrained 
from sacking the city, and his final himiiliation came at 
night, when his generals refused to continue the struggle,' 
and he found himself compelled to beg a truce. When 
Radetzky asked for terms that his pride could not consent 
to, he abdicated, as he had always intended to do in the 
event of defeat, passed in disguise the Austrian lines, and 
made his way to lonely exile and an early death. His 
long tortuous career had closed in noble failure. The cold 
scheming absolutist, the traitor of '21, the tyrant of '33, 
the blundering general of '48 were all forgotten. And his 
country's love enshrined him the martyr of the national 
war, the patriot King, who had risked crown and life for a 
great Italian hope, the royal democrat, who had cast 
away the prejudices of a lifetime to rally his country to 
one last ill-starred but splendid venture. 

^ Schdnhals, Campoffnest 358. 
« Cibrario, Miuione, 82. 



CHAPTER XVII 
NAPLES AND SICILY 

FEBRUARY 1 848 MAY 1 849 

Naples : BozzeUi miniatxy ; Calabrian revolt; parliamentary oppoeition ; 
the reaction unmasks; Ferdinand at Qaeta; parliament dissolved. 
Sicily : Sicilian independence ; negotiations with Naples ; forfeiture 
of the throne ; royalists and republicans ; Sicily and Italy ; Duke of 
Genoa elected king ; bombardment of Messina ; the reaction begins ; 
the national guard ; Ultimatum of Gaeta ; the war *; the last struggle 
at Palermo. 

Naples, meanwhile, liad for the past year ostracized itself 
from the national movement. Cariati, the nominal head of 
the ministry which came into power after the counter-revo- 
lution, was a well-intentioned but exceedingly feeble man, 
and Bozzelli was still all-powerful in the cabinet He pro- 
fessed to steer between the camarilla and parliament ; but his 
first object was at all costs to retain office, which had lifted 
him from poverty to ostentatious wealth, and gratified his 
faith in his own pedantic statecraft. Partly for this, partly 
because his vanity hoodwinked him, he played at governing, 
while he was really the tool of the King. Not that the cama- 
rilla was allowed a free hand. The country was too angry to 
be trifled with too far ; and while Charles Albert's army was 
victorious in the north, full-sailed reaction was impossible. 
The King again protested his loyalty to the constitution, and 
though the Chamber was dissolved before it met, firesh elec- 
tions were ordered. There was no tyranny,i though the 
spirit of the government had changed. The press was left 
fairly free; but the Jesuits returned, the old police re- 
appeared, public meetings were forbidden. It was evident 

^ Correspondence— Italy, II. 596^ 
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that want of courage, not want of will, held the government 
from extremer measures. 

The country had been taken by surprise on May 1 5, 
and the great mass of the people were too bewildered for 
action. Angry as they were at the events of Naples and 
Pope's recall, they were still inclined to trust the King's oath, 
and knew well that so long as Charles Albert was undefeated, 
the court would not dare to repeal the constitution. But in 
some districts there was a more impatient movement The 
southern provinces were practically independent of Naples, 
and there and in the Abruzzi an insurrection was in train, 
which, had it been wisely captained, might have anticipated 
i860. But want of arms or mutual suspicions kept the 
provinces from common action; and the insurrectionary 
Committee at Potenza wasted its chances, till the fire went 
out of the movement.^ Calabria was left alone to raise the flag 
of revolt Here the insurrection started with fair prospects ; 
thousands came in to join the insurgent army, and officials 
high and low gave in adhesion. The diminution of crime, 
the readiness to pay the taxes showed how fully the country 
accepted the revolutionary government. But the rising 
needed a Garibaldi There was no directing energy to over- 
bear the suspicions and jealousies that soon sprang up. The 
contingent of 600 men, whom the Sicilians sent, refused to 
work with the Calabrians. Ferdinand poured 8000 men 
into the province, and their atrocities cowed the people. 
Harvest was beginning, and the peasants wanted to be at 
home to reap their crops. And bravely as some of the 
Calabrians fought, bad generalship made an effective defence 
impossible. General Nunziante harried the wretched pro- 
vince, egged on loyalist peasants to loot the property of 
Liberals, and sent the captured leaders to languish in the 
dungeons of Gaeta till i860 (July). 

The new elections had taken place meanwhile (June 15). 
Though the franchise had been narrowed again, the Liberals 
were returned triumphantly almost ever3rwhere, and the new 
Chamber was practically composed of the same men as the 

^ LacaTa, BoiUicata, i, 15-20; D'Ayala, Memories 144-145; Tivaronl, Do- 
minic auHHacOf III. 2i7-22a 
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old. The papers, which had suspended their issues after 
May 1 5, started again with greater wisdom and self-restraint. 
Naples reflected the sullen and angxy feeling of the country; 
no patriot smoked, the theatres and caf^s were deserted, 
the officers were rigorously ostracized. There were begin- 
nings too of more resolute conspiracy. A few men, ten 
years in advance of their time, aimed at uniting the South 
to the North imder the House of Savoy. They had already 
saluted Charles Albert King of Italy ; they now formed the 
secret Society of United Italy, to overthrow the Bourbons 
and offer Naples to him, and there is some evidence that 
the Turin government was not altogether deaf to their 
overtures.^ But parliament repeated the feebleness of the 
spring. The peers steadily supported the government; 
many of the deputies were afraid to vote against it; the 
majority, especially Poerio and his following, were anxious 
to come to terms with the Eang, and offered to support the 
ministry, if it would send troops to the war. They repudi- 
ated the Calabrian rising, and tacitly connived at the King's 
aims to reconquer Sicily. Their readiness to compromise 
was wasted; Bozzelli showed his contempt by studiously 
absentii^ himself from the Chamber, and its addresses to 
the King had no replies. The government did not dare bs 
yet to dissolve it, but it allowed no fresh elections for the 
many vacant seats, and when the catastrophe of Custozza 
gave it courage to attack Siciljr again, it prorogued parlia- 
ment on the eve of the bombardment of Messina. To 
anticipate any resistance from the middle classes, police 
agents roused Santa Lucia to a demonstration against the 
Chamber; and when the exasperated artisans of Monte- 
calvario met the mob and routed it (September 5), the 
scuffle gave the court its excuse. The camariUa could 
unmask, now that the victory of the Austrians seemed to 
usher in the triumph of reaction. While Bozzelli still 
professed himself a Liberal, the camarilla, whether he liked 
it or not, had its wilL The national guard of the capital 
was reduced to a fragment ; Liberal intendants and prefects 

^ La Farina, Bpittolariot I. 317 ; Nisco, Ferdinando IL, 199-200 ; LeopardI, 
Harrazioni, 350. 
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were persecuted or diisanifused, and the Bench was purged 
till it became the humble instrument of the police. The 
army grew more and more uncontrollable, till the life of 
every citizen waa at the mercy of any rabid officer, and men 
were beaten and killed by soldiers in the streets. For a 
moment Rossi's influence with the ministry stayed the 
reaction, but his death removed the last barrier. Ferdi- 
nand, proud at having curbed the revolution and saluted 
as " the first to restore order in Europe," made Oaeta the 
refuge of the princes, whose weakness and credulity were 
responsible, so he held, for the brief triumph of Liberalism ; 
and from Oaeta he hoped to prepare its overthrow in 
Central Italy. But he was willing for the time to allow 
the constitution to survive in name, and still authorized his 
agents to protest his unshaken loyalty.^ The temper of the 
country, he knew, though it had acquiesced in so much, 
might again be dangerous, if he showed his hand too 
plainly. The Neapolitans had threatened more than once, 
and when at Rossi's advice bye-elections were ordered to 
fill the vacant seats (November), nine out of ten con- 
stituencies still returned Liberals. The ministers thought 
it prudent to temporize, and though taxes were collected 
without consent of parliament, the Chambers were sum- 
moned to meet in February. Parliament was willing to 
pass an indemnity, to consent in fact to almost anything, 
if the King would dismiss BozzeUL But they were fighting 
a hopeless cause; brave, honest, eloquent as they were, 
nothing but a Piedmontese victory could save them now. 
The government, which had already broken off relations 
with Turin and Florence, discounted the possibility of this, 
and made the outbreak of hostilities in the north the 
signal for action. On March 13 it recalled the Austrian 
minister, reconunenced hostilities with Sicily, and dissolved 
parliament. When the news of Novara came, Bozzelli and 
the camarilla knew that their hands were free. Most of 
the deputies were imprisoned or had to fly, the press was 
attacked, schools were closed, the Jesuits ostentatiously 
patronized. For a moment the disgraceful retreat from 

^ Correspondence — ^Naples, 633. 
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the Boman forces at Velletri^ cowed the court, and had 
it been yigorously followed up, the Liberals might have 
raised their heads again, and perhaps even overthrown the 
government. But it was a momentiuy gleam. The officers, 
who ran away at Velletri, were masters of the government. 
BozzeUi had been the catspaw of the camarilla, and now 
that his use was gone, he was ignominiously dismissed. 
Naples returned to frank absolutism and the brutalities of 
a military rule. 

While Naples was sinking into the servitude that its 
fBdnt-heartedness deserved, Sicily had had its nobler drama of 
fierce patriotism, of heroic resistance, of courage that only 
quailed when the odds were desperate ; it had had its more 
than share of blunders, the same want of statesmanship, the 
same incapacity to sink differences, at last the same cowardice 
of a section of the propertied classes, which had helped to 
wreck the popular cause in the other states. At first no 
province of Italy seemed to have a safer future. It appeared 
imlikely that Naples would ever try to reconquer it; Eng- 
land, France, Russia vied in extending their patronage. 
Sicily was the only Italian state that had a constitutional 
past to build on ; the elements of reaction were almost non-f 
existent, for the question of independence dwarfed all others, 
and in their zeal to keep the island free, nobles and high 
ecclesiastics, Jesuits and lawyers, shopkeepers and peasants 
were at one. 

But to the Neapolitans it seemed the sheer obstinacy of 
faction. At Naples there was little sympathy for or under- 
standing of the Sicilian position, whether among royalists or 
moderates or democrats. It was easy for the ministry, men 
who themselves had little sympathy with the nationalist 
movement, to defend the refusal of the Sicilian demands as 
necessary to the Italian cause. They had indeed asked Minto 
to negotiate a compromise (February 12, 1848), and offered 
a separate parliament for purely Sicilian affairs; but they 
firmly declined to give the Constitution of 18 12, or even 

' See below, p. 336. This was the occasion on which Ferdinand breTCtted 
Ignatius Loyola a Field-MarsbaL 
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listen to the reasonable conditions, for which the Sicilians 
would have waived their beloved palladiiinL^ The first 
constitutional cabinet fell (March 2), and its successors were 
ready to practically acknowledge the Constitution of 1 8 1 2. 
But the surrender came just too late. The news of the 
French Revolution had reached Sicily and raised the people's 
hopes ; they reflected that even now there was no guarantee 
that the Neapolitan army might not be sent to crush thenL 
They were no longer satisfied even with the old charter, and 
though they still accepted the nominal sovereignty of the 
Bourbon crown, they demanded terms that would have re* 
duced its authority to a shadow. When the Neapolitans 
refused the new proposals, the parliament at Palermo 
solenmly resolved that the Bourbons had forfeited the 
crown of Sicily (April 13); and such few scruples as there 
were, were silent before the enthusiasm, perhaps the threats^ 
of the great majority of the people. R uggi^ Settimo, who 
was appointed President pending the election of a king» 
typified the unity of the country ; his years, his honourable 
past, which recalled the struggles of 1812 and 1820, his 
progressive Liberalism always ready to sacrifice its own pre- 
judices, placed hun beyond reach of cavil, a figurehead but 
an honoured one. 

But behind the unanimity on the question of indepen- 
dence, divisions inevitably grew up. The ministiy and the 
majority of parliament, lawyers mainly and men of letters 
with a sprinkling of nobles, desired a constitutional mon- 
archy, based on a broad Liberalism, but stopping short of a 
thorough democracy; they had small active interest in 
Italian politics, and trusted to the sympathies of England 
and France to protect them firom Bourbon attack. But 
there was a strong minority in parliament, whose sympathies 
were republican, though they realized the practical difficul- 
ties of a republic, and made no attempt to resist the tide 
that procured an unanimous vote for the election of an 
Italian prince as king. They were more keenly interested 
than the majority in the Italian question, fairly eager to 
help the Liberals of Naples and the army in the north, and 

^ Correspondeno6--Naple8, 80-189. 
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above all anxious for the formation of a strong army, which 
wotild make the island independent of English or French 
support. They had abundant material for attacking the 
ministry. Little had been done to raise an army ; there was 
no police ; the peace of the island was threatened by bands 
of oonyicts, whom the Neapolitans had released before their 
departure, and the criminal sqtiadre,^ which Palermo^ true to 
its traditions, had employed to help the revolution, were 
waiting for their loot. Already the discoveiy of corpses in 
the dungeons of the police * had given them a pretext to 
massacre every sbirro that they laid hands on. There had 
been organiz^ highway robbery near Palermo, organic 
outrage at Catania and Marsala ; and though the danger of 
anarchy was probably exaggerated, the Sicilians might well 
fear a repetition of the horrors of 1820. 

But everything else was overshadowed by the election of 
a king. The vote of forfeiture had enacted that an Italian 
prince should be elected to the throne, so soon as the statute 
of 181 2 had been reformed. Everything urged a speedy 
settlement The suspense of an interregnum hindered the 
return of settled order ; England and France would not recog- 
nize the new government till a king had been chosen. Above 
all, Sicily must settle her affairs that she might enter the 
Italian League as an independent state. Hitherto she had 
been the one gap in the chain that linked the nationalists 
through the peninsula. The struggle with Naples had kept 
the islanders from coming into line with the Liberals of the 
mainland; the constitution of 181 2 seemed the triumph of 
Sicilian autonomy, a step backward from the movement, which 
till now had advanced so bravely, for consolidating Italy. The 
traditional hatred of Naples burnt fiercely as ever; the 
Sicilians urged that constitutional guarantees were worthless 
without a separate parliament, that their deputies, like the 
Irish, would be powerless as a small minority in an united 
Chamber. They protested indeed that antagonism to Naples 
did not mean antagonism to Italy, that they wished to have 
Naples ** as sister not as mistress," that they were eager to take 

^ See above, p. 26. 
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their place in an Italian League. None the less the liberals 
of the mainland knew that the spirit of a wider nationality 
had barely reached the masses of the island, that alike 
among nobles and populace there was a powerful section, 
with whom the old traditional passion for independence 
overruled Italian sentiment. There was perhaps for a 
moment a real danger that Sicily would try to become an 
independent state under an English protectorate.^ 

Nothing was more calculated to counteract these ten- 
dencies than the filling of the throne. As soon as a king 
was chosen, Sicily would probably be recognized by every 
Italian state except Naples, and inevitably brought into 
closer relations with them. There were only two serious 
candidates, the Duke of Grenoa and a minor son of the 
Grand Duke. Leopold was ready to accept the throne for 
his son, and he had the support of France and of all 
who dreaded that the growing power of Piedmont might 
threaten the independence of tiie other states.' But there 
was danger in the weak rule of a minor ; and in addition 
to England's somewhat lukewarm patronage of the Pied- 
montese prince, his election meant the support of Charles 
Albert's as yet unconquered army. The question kept 
simmering through May and June, while the reform of the 
statute dragged slowly along with large democratic changes. 
A manhood literate suffrage took the place of the old pro- 
perty vote; the land-laws were reformed in the teeth of the 
Peers, and their House was made elective, though the 
bishops retained their seats; the crown was allowed a 
suspensive veto only, and its prerogative was cut down.' 
But while parliament was occupied with the long constitu- 
tional debates, the public outside was growing impatient 
for the election of a king, and the Duke of Genoa's fisune 
in the war and the obvious advantages of a strong and 
soldierly ruler left him the only candidate in the field. 

^ Bicciaxd!, Cennif 82; Oorrespondenoe— Naples, 80, 116. Falmentoii 
declined to listen to anything of the kind : Ih., 81. 
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The formal deolaration of the English Qoveminent, that it 
TTOuld recognize Sicilian independence so soon as he was 
chosen, hastened matters to an issue.^ The national guard 
threatened force, if there was more delay ; and the Chamber, 
always liable in the absence of organized parties to be 
swayed by the sentiment of the moment, hurried in one 
night through the remaining clauses of the statute, and by 
the unanimous vote of both Houses the Duke was chosen 
King (July i o). Once again in the delight and enthusiasm 
of the people all fear for the future yanished; doubts 
whether the Duke would accept the throne, the danger of 
invasion from Naples, both were forgotten. Sicily breathed 
freely in the confidence that she had freed herself for ever 
from the hated Bourbons, and placed her destinies in the 
liands of a nobler line. 

But the first enthusiasm was soon overclouded. The 
government had done little to place the island in a state of 
defence. Public opinion would not allow any ofBcers, who 
had worn the Bourbon uniform, to serve, and L difficulties 
of organizing an army were great enough in themselves to 
daunt a more resolute government. The Duke of Gtenoa 
delayed his answer, and the ministry, weakened by their 
failure to secure his consent, resigned (August). Torrearsa, 
who formed the new cabinet, was a noble and a conserva- 
tive, but his colleagues were more democratic than the 
retiring ministers, and they included La Farina and Cor- 
dova, two of the ablest men that Sicily possessed. 

The new ministry needed strong men. It had hardly 
been in ofBce three weeks when the blow from Naples fell. 
The Sicilian victories in January had left the Neapolitans 
in possession only of the citadel of Messina, and during the 
sunmier Ferdinand had been too occupied with troubles at 
home to attempt to regain lost ground. But with the 
collapse of the Calabrian rising and the defeat of the 
Fiedmontese and the growing security of the reactionary 
party in Naples, he resolved to throw one more cast for the 

^ La Masa, DoeumenH, I. 286 ; La Fkrina, op. ck,^ I. 333 ; Coiretpondence 
— Naples, 344-345i 349; Walpole, RuueU^ IL 5a Some of the Bnglish 
cabinet were in ^vour of defending Sicily by arms. 
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island. A powerful expedition under Filangieri, son of the 
famous statist, was prepared with all secrecy, and on the 
last day of August the fleet set sail &om Naples, while 
10,000 men were mustering on the Calabrian shore. To 
oppose them, the Sicilians had only 6000 men, raw recruits 
or half-criminal ag[iiadre firom Palermo or undisciplined 
national guards of Messina. The Neapolitans, having the 
command of the sea, threw large remforcements into the 
citadel (September 1-2), and for five days their batteries 
rained a terrible fire on the helpless city. On the morning 
of September 6 Filangieri landed a strong force south of 
the city, and sending away his transports, left his troops to 
choose between victory and destruction. But it was slowly 
and painfully that they could make head against the 
desperate resistance, and had the Sicilians not been hope- 
lessly outnumbered, the enemy must have temporarily at 
least retreated. But though the Neapolitans ever poured 
up fresh troops, and the Sicilian batteries were silenced, and 
the sqtuidre of Palermo dispersed to the mountains, the brave 
defence never flagged. Monks and priests fought by the 
side of laymen ; women and children were in the thick of 
the fight But steadily the enemy advanced, and with his 
advance Messina felt his savage vengeance. Streets of 
burning houses marked the progress of the King's troops ; 
women were violated and murdered in the churches, chil- 
dren were hacked to pieces, old men slaughtered in their 
beds. The sacred plate was pltmdered from the altars, 
the pledges of the poor were stolen from the Monti di 
Pietk At length at midday on the 7th Messina capitu- 
lated, barely in time to save itself from total wreck. 
Two-thirds of the city and all its suburbs were destroyed, 
and the long lines of smoking ruins remained to mark the 
hideous savagery of Filangieri's soldiers, and give the name 
of Barnba to the crowned barbarian, by whose orders the 
second city of Sicily had been wantonly bombarded.^ 

» Correspondenoe— NapleSp 491-492. Soi-503, 546, 554, 591-592; L» 
Farina, op, eit, I. 356 ; Nisco, op, eit,, 224 ; UUoa, Fiutsde Meaine; Herrey- 
Saint-Denys, ffiitoire, 318; Villarl, GMptnuiont, 94-96; Hansard's Jkbat€$, 
OIL 212. According to Oaptain Robb (Correspondence— Naples, 503, 513) 
the bombardment went on eight hours after the defence had ceased ; but 
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But the horrors of Messina failed to dismay the Sicilians, 
and the exasperated island yowed to resist the destroyer to 
the death. An armistice, imposed by the French and 
Knglish admirals to stay the barbarities (September 11), 
gave the country time to breathe. The Messinese, scorning 
Ferdinand's mild efforts at atonement, tore down Filangieri's 
promises of reforms, and paid their taxes to the government 
at Palermo. Parliament took a solemn oath to make no 
terms with the enemy; conscription was decreed, and an 
attempt was made to secure Garibaldi's services. Cordova 
carried into law a great scheme for selling national and 
ecclesiastical property, which, had it been executed, might 
have revolutionized the land system of Sicily; and the 
<< treasure-finder," who may take high rank as a revolu- 
tionary financier, filled the state's coffers, while he abolished 
taxes. But Cordova could not save the government from 
the troubles that thickened round it The general condi- 
tion of the island was indeed greatly improved, and except 
for some agrarian troubles and the chronic brigandage of 
the neighbourhood of Palermo, there was no serious dis- 
turbance of the peace. The squadre had been largely 
piirged ; trade was improving ; the taxes were regularly 
paid; the law-courts resumed their ordinary course. The 
army, the populace of the capital, perhaps the great mass 
of opinion outside Palermo supported the ministry. But 
slowly the forces of reaction were gathering. Cordova's 
financial reforms had roused the hostility of the corrupt 
excise service ; his land-law alienated the higher clergy and 
the large farmers on demesne land, who were in danger of 
being evicted by new owners. His negotiations for a loan 
at Paris broke down, and he was obliged in his own despite 
to propose a forced loan, which irritated the capitalist 
classes. The Duke of Grenoa, after playing for some time 
with the offer of the crown, at last declined it, when he 
found that England would not guarantee it; and Sicily 
seemed more than ever cut off firom the nationalist move- 

this \a not borne out by the other authorities, who speak of the desperate 
resistance on the morning of the 7th ; Robb was probably deceived by the 
Sicilian batteries ceasing fire. There were apparently some coonter atrocities 
on the part of the Messinese : Villari, op. cit, 64, 7a 
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ment The Peers hampered legislation ; the Lower House 
trifled away its time, and a strong Centre party was forming 
of men who shared the common hatred of the Bourbons, 
but dreaded war and the sacrifices of a revolution. The 
national guard of the capital, officered by nobles, and com- 
posed almost exclusively of shopkeepers, had been given a 
legal status partly independent of the executive, and even 
with a certain control over the army. Ptesuming on its 
position, it tried to extend its control to the government 
itself, and though foiled in its audacious plan, it forced 
Cordova and a few weeks later the rest of the ministry to 
resign (January— February 1849). 

With its triiunph the Sicilian cause was doomed. The 
new ministry was mainly composed of nominees of the vic- 
torious faction, though it professed its resolution to defend 
the island's independence. The final struggle with Naples 
was rapidly becoming iuevitable. Ever since the French 
and English admirals had imposed the armistice, Palmerston, 
while secretly supplying the Sicilians with arms, had been 
working for peace in concert with the French government 
on the basis of thorough Home Rule under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Neapolitan crown.^ But though Ferdinand 
was disposed at first to cede a separate parliament and ad- 
ministration, he refused to consent to a separate army, and 
insisted that some at least of the Sicilian fortresses should 
be garrisoned by Neapolitan troops. Compromise was in 
fact impossible. Though Palmerston had abandoned his 
support of Sicilian independence, and the French govern- 
ment was less and less friendly, the Sicilians were unani- 
mous to have not even the shadow of Bourbon sovereignty. 
Ferdinand on his side had resolved to offer no new con- 
cessions, and reconquer the island. In the middle of 
January he finally rejected the Anglo-French proposals, and 
at the end of February issued an Ultimatum from his resi- 
dence at Gaeta, embodying his final terms. On the face of 
it, it seemed a not ungenerous proposal, for it offered the 

^ Correspondenoe— Naples, 516, 528; La Farina, op. ert, 11. 175-176; 
D'Anoona, op. ci(., I. 292, 297 ; Walpole, op, eiL, II. 51 ; OrevUU Memoif% VI 
278. 80 the Grafton ministry secretly supplied arms to Paoli in 1768. 
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constitution of 18 12, with its separate parliament and 
administration and native civil service. But the new clauses, 
which gave the crown the right to dissolve parliament and 
direct the army independently of parliamentary control, 
deprived it of all guarantee. And though the King waived 
the schedule, which excluded the revolutionary leaders &om 
amnesty, he insisted that every act of the parliament 
should be null and void. It is doubtful whether the pro* 
posals were not purposely made imacceptable ; and the 
memory of Bourbon perjuries, and the absence of all 
security even for the maimed constitution that was offered, 
took from the Ultimatum any chance of acceptance. Parties 
hushed their feuds, and imited in the cry for war. A levy 
of 10,000 men was decreed. Private business, family cares 
were forgotten; crime disappeared, stolen goods were 
restored, brigands sent home rich citizens whom they 
had captured. At Palermo great crowds went out every 
day to help in throwing up defences; noblemen and their 
wives, priests and lawyers, mechanics and artisans took their 
turn, while the neighbouring villagers brought their carts 
laden with food for the improvised engineers. At Catania, 
Oirgenti, Marsala, all through the island, the enthusiasm was 
hardly less. 

Unluckily it was too late to make up for the arrears of 
the winter. When the armistice expired on March 29, and 
the Neapolitans were free to advance, there were only 7000 
regulars to meet them. But in spite of the blunders of 
Mieroslawsky, the Polish commander, the enemy's advance 
was met by a stubborn resistance, which crowned itself by 
the heroic defence of Catania. But the city's fall broke 
the resistance on the eastern coast, and Agosta and 
Syracuse surrendered without firing a gun. Still the 
cause was not yet hopeless. Much of the army was in- 
tact ; Palermo, Oirgenti, Termini were capable of defence ; 
the Neapolitans could only advance through a moun- 
tainous country, well fitted for guerilla fighting. Had 
the Sicilians shown an united front, they might have pro- 
longed the resistance till they forced Europe to intervene. 
But their chances were wrecked by the timid faction, that 
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centred round the national guard of the capital The 
enthusiasm of the first days of March had soon vanished; 
the collapse of Mieroslawsky's campaign, the news of Novara, 
the probability of a long and costly struggle scared the nobles 
and middle classes, and parliament decided to accept the 
French admiral Baudin's offer of mediation (April 14). 
Baudin could only promise the terms of the Ultimatuin ; 
but the reaction had resolved that the offer, once so scorned, 
should be accepted. The troops were recalled from the 
front, the war party at Palermo was rigorously held down, 
and its leaders compelled to leave the island ; ^ and though 
parliament for very shame hesitated to accept the terms, 
capitulation was practically decided on. On the 26th the 
Neapolitan fleet arrived ; then, all too late, the revulsion 
came. The populace, puzzled and leaderless, had acquiesced 
till now, hoping against hope for a settlement that would 
save them from the Bourbons. The arrival of the fleet 
undeceived them, and with a cry for vengeance on the 
traitors, they seized the city, the national guard going with 
the tide. They had little organization or ammunition, but 
for two days (May 8-9) their splendid heroism kept the 
invaders at bay. But it was impossible to prolong the 
resistance, and on May 1 1 the people, weary and hopeless of 
success, surrendered. The invaders did not dare to enter 
the walls, but the struggle was over, and on the anniversary 
of the barricades at Naples the Bourbon flag floated once 
more at Palermo. 

^ La Farina, op. eiL, II., 295-296^ 
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The battle of Novara seemed to lay Central Italy open to 
the Austrian army. But the national colours still floated 
at Florence and Rome ; and though their own forces could 
not permanently hinder the Austrian advance, the French 
veto, which had stopped Badetzky £rom advancing on 
Turin,^ might check the victorious armies from pouring 
into Bomaima and Tuscany. It seemed as if a third of 

The events of February i8 had left Tuscan politics in 
an ambiguous position. The Triumvirs had accepted the 
Republic at the dictation of the meetmg at Orcagna's 
Loggia, but in spite of MontaneUi, it had not been formally 
proclaimed. Mazzoni, the third Triumvir, wished to refer 
the whole question to the Constituent ; Guerrazzi, as soon 
as De Laugier had fled and immediate danger of reaction 
passed away, was inclining to the Moderates. What was 
his policy at this time, it is hard to say. In after days he 
protested that his repubUcan utterances and actions were 
made imder compulsion, and that if he passed strong laws 

^ See below, p. 357. 
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against the loyalists, he took care that they were inopera- 
tive. The plea of compulsion at all events was exaggerated, 
and whatever his motives, his conduct was imcertain and 
tortuous. On the one hand he hated disorder ; he despised 
the republican hangers-on, who '' planted trees of liberty but 
would not shoulder guns"; he saw more and more clearly 
the probability that reaction would be triumphant, and 
wished to secure his own retreat. But with all this, he 
was a democrat with such sincerity as he was capable of, 
and he could not fling all professions to the wind. So to 
Gioberti he wrote that the government would never pro- 
claim the republic, till it had been voted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people; to Mazzini he professed himself 
a Mend of unity with Rome, spoke of the republic as 
existing in fact, and protested that he only held back from 
declaring it, because he had no soldiers to rely on.^ Cynical 
and contemptuous of his fellow-Triumvirs, conscious of his 
own energy and mastery of details, he probably believed 
that he could bring aU right in the end, or thought not 
without cause that his fall would be succeeded by anarchy. 
He loved statecraft and rejoiced in the finesse, which might 
pilot his country through the shoals, or at worst put her in 
a position to secure good terms. If nothing were decided 
for the present, it would leave the road open whatever 
eventuality befelL 

As a matter of fact it was ill-fighting for the re- 
public. Its party was numerically weak ; at Florence it was 
dominated by the Lombard refiigees, a noisy impractical 
crew, who tried to copy the French Revolution in minia- 
ture, calling for fines on emigrSs, and planning missions of 
men " of pure republican blood " to stamp out reaction in 
the provinces. Even in the Clubs the genidne republicans 
were probably few. Place-hunters abounded ; reactionaries, 
who hoped to drive things to extremes, egged them on; 
there was all the fringe of the excitable idle crowd, who 
followed Liberalism and the Republic, while they were in 

^ Oorsi e Menichetti, Cdlesnone, 1090 ; Guerrazzi, Lettere, 53-55. The date 
of the latter letters mast he the end of March. See also Pigli, Hiipoiiei, 299 ; 
Beghelli, RipubUica, L 23-24. 
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the ascendant and meant festivals and doles, and who were 
soon to shout with as eager ardour on the side of reaction. 
Against such a state of things the government could make 
little headway. It is not true that it was in the hands of 
the Clubs, but it was obliged to compromise with them, and 
give them semi-official recc^ition. A stronger government 
might have turned their energies into useful channels, but 
the Triumvirate won neither their respect nor their love, 
and Guerrazzi was too crooked and irritable to guide a 
turbulent democracy. The position of the government 
indeed was very difficult. The Moderates gave no help in 
preserving order; they had never foreseen the inevitable 
result of ignorance and poverty, and were startled by the 
collapse of the harmony of classes, which they had so fondly 
believed in. There was much distress among the poor, 
which the bread-doles of the government had done nothing 
to relieve ; there was a corresponding increase of crime, and 
the prisons were fall to overflowing. At times Florence 
wore something of a sanscullottic face; but though the 
wilder sort of repubUcam made domiciliary viBits, and 
threatened the Moderates in life and property, even they 
were infected with Tuscan mildness. Guerrazzi threatened 
that " who broke, should pay " ; and when the first excite- 
ment had cooled down, the government picked up the reins, 
and by March was able to secure some obedience to its 
orders. 

The elections to the Tuscan Constituent had been 
ordered for March 5, and on the same day representatives 
were to be elected to sit in the "Italian Constituent" at 
Rome. The order for the elections left it ambiguous 
which Constituent was to decide the future government of 
Tuscany. The Moderates, confident of a victory at the 
polls, pleaded that it should be left to the Tuscan Chamber ; 
the Republicans, knowing that they would have a migority 
at Rome, claimed that imion with Rome had been practi- 
cally accepted, and that the common parliament of the 
united country must decide. But though Guerrazzi had 
completed, at least on paper, the long-projected customs and 
diplomatic imion, both he and Mazzoni were determined to 
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defer a completed fusion as long as possible. It was easy 
to enlist Tuscan prejudice and self-interest ; Florence would 
lose its metropolitan honours, Leghorn might be saorifioed 
to Civita Yecchia, and above all Tuscany wished to keep 
clear of the complications of the Papal question. Con- 
siderations like these enabled Guerrazzi in Montanellf s 
absence to pass a law referring the form of government 
to the Tuscan Constituent. 

The reaction was now fast threatening to swamp both 
republicans and Triumvirate. The peasants, as Ckpponi 
said, were "the sovereign people of Tuscany/' and the 
peasants were bitterly opposed to any government that 
wanted war. It required little effort for the country gentry 
and clergy to incite them to a crusade against a govern- 
ment, which not only banished the Grand Duke and watched 
the priests, but threatened to tax themselves and send their 
sons to fight for such a far-off thing as Italian Indepen- 
dence. A few days after De Laugier's defection bands of 
armed peasants attacked Florence and Prato ; and though 
the towns had little liking for loyalist mobs, they were 
themselves becoming almost as hostile to the government. 
The petty despotism of the Clubs irritated them; priests 
refused absolution to those who voted for the Constitu^it ; 
time-servers wished to secure themselves in the event of a 
counter-revolution. The peasants broke out again in riots 
and agitated against war. Some were ready to wel- 
come an Austrian occupation, and the disaffected priests 
were deep in treasonable practices. So dangerous was the 
outlook in the Yal di Cbiana, that towards the end of 
March the government passed a Coercion Act for the pro- 
vince of Arezzo, and brought it to submission by a mild 
display of force. 

The Triumvirs delayed the meeting of the Constituent 
as long as possible. Comparatively few had voted at the 
polls, probably not one-fifth of the enlarged electorate;^ 
the voting for the Italian Constituent had been entirely 
neglected. Neither Moderates nor reactionaries OAde much 

^ Hie population wm ftbont 1,600^000; the nomber of votes given 
78,000 : Overrazzi, Apologia, 617-^18. The voting was by ballot. 
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effort to return their candidates, and the government had 
a majority of two to one. Two days after the opening of 
the Aisusembly came the news of Novara ; Ouerrazzi decliured 
frankly against the Republic, and Montanelli, unwilling to 
weaken the government for a hopeless cause, carried a 
vote for making Ouerrazzi Dictator and left the oountiy. 
Ouerrazzi's one object now was to save Tuscany from 
invasion. He asked that political questions should be 
dropped, and all the energies of parliament employed to 
arm the country for defence ; on these terms the few real 
patriots among the Moderates had promised cooperation. 
The Piedmontese government might take up arms again ; 
France might pour an army across the Alps, and an 
imposing show of force in Tuscany and Romagna might 
msJ^e Radetzky pause. As a last resource, he was probably, 
in spite of public disavowals, intending to restore the Grand 
Duke, and through him make peace with Austria.^ Alike 
from private and patriotic motives, he was clinging despe- 
rately to power, and therefore anxious to conciliate the 
Moderates. He persuaded the Constituent to defer the 
question of imion with Rome, and prorogue itself for twelve 
days (April 3). Guerrazzi was now autocrat. With all his 
nj^ged energy he appealed to the jarring factions to sink 
their differences and imite to save the country. A resolute 
effort was made to put down disorder, and the Arezzo 
Coercion Act was extended to all districts where the public 
peace was endangered. But, except at Florence and Leg- 
horn, there was no response to his appeal for volunteers, 
and Guerrazzi felt the ground fast slipping from under his 
feet. Mutual suspicion and want of frankness made it 
impossible for the Moderates to cooperate with him ; they 
threw over the man, whom they had always disliked and 
distrusted, and were preparing to recall the Grand Duke by 
a partisan appeal If Leopold returned under their sole 
auspices, they hoped to propitiate Austria, secure the con- 

^ Oaerrazsi, Apologia^ 648, 650, 662 ; Giasii, Memarie, 145 ; TabbarrinS, 
ChppofU, 277 ; eotUra, Gaemssi, op. ciL, 589 ; Id., Latere, 56-57 ; Goni e M eni* 
chetti, cp, 0i<^ 954. The date of the inoident referred to hy Qiusti is fixed 
by internal evidence for the last days of March. The letters to Haasini are 
condnaiTe aa to Gnerraszi's double game. 
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stitution, and put themselves in power. Their schemes^ 
from which Gapponi held aloof, were maturing, when a 
riot at Florence precipitated the crisis. Some Leghorn 
regiments had been brought there, either, as Ouerrazzi 
asserted, to be equipped and trained, or more probably to 
be used as a political weapon. Their rough and insolent 
ways roused the temper of the Florentines, and a regiment 
was attacked in the Piazza di Santa Maria Novella (April 
ii). The riot was probably premeditated, but though in- 
trigue had been busy, the attack was more prompted by 
exasperation against the Livomese than by any wish to 
overthrow the government.^ The Moderates, however, saw 
their opportunity; their agents won the crowd to the 
reaction, while the loyalist peasants poured into the city 
and frightened the Democrats into hiding. The Municipal 
Coimcil, led by Bicasoli and Serristori, declared itself a 
Provisional Government in the Grand Duke's name, seized 
the Palazzo Yecchio, and ejected the Assembly. Guerrazzi 
might still have made a fight from Pistoia and L^hom; 
but he despaired, and to escape from the mob that howled 
for his life, surrendered himself to Gapponi 

Fortunately for Italian fame, Rome had leaders and 
people made of stronger stuff The supreme authority id 
the Republic was entrusted to an " Executive Gontunittee," 
whose chief was Armellini, a cautious, honourable lawyer. 
In the ministry were Muzzarelli, a Liberal prelate who had 
left his books to serve his country, and Sali, the leader of 
the advanced Bomagnuol Liberals. And when Sterbini left 
the cabinet, finding office an imwelcome curb on criticism, 
the new government, though it contained no man of great 
ability, showed a collective statesmanship, which under a 
happier star might have launched the Roman state on a 
path of ordered progress. The country, they recognized, 
needed above all things freedom. The ecclesiastical incubus 
had gone, and the people needed liberty to teach, liberty to 
organize, liberty to develop the resources of the state ; but 
a restrained and ordered liberty, that could not be perverted 

^ Ck>r8i, i84^iS6g^ 167. 
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into a new instrument of tyfanny over the poor. Honest 
finance, legal and municipal reform, liberty of worship, lay 
control of education and justice and charities, the nationali- 
zation of church property; such was the embracing pro- 
gramme of Armellini and his colleagues, and strongly and 
wisely they began on it.^ 

The man, whose teaching inspired many of these re- 
forms, was a plain deputy. Mazzini's imagination saw his ideal 
of ''holy eternal Rome" aheady half realized. The theo- 
cracy had seduced her from her mission, but republican 
Rome, with '' God and the People " for her watchword, would 
preach again the gospel of social sympathy, and infuse the 
politics of Europe with a new spirit. But Mazzim was 
in no hurry to push on his social schemes. He criticized 
the Chamber for squandering ite time in party struggles, 
while Austria was threatening, and Haynau had set his heel 
on Ferrara and sent the Pope the fines he had wrung from 
its citizens. It would be time enough to manufacture consti- 
tutions, when Italy was free. The first thing was to fight 
Austria^ and republican Rome must range herself by the 
Bide of monarchical Hedmont. And though the Right and 
Centre defeated his proposal that the deputies should dis- 
perse to the provinces and rouse the people, and the Left 
were more inclined to carry a propagandist invasion across 
the Neapolitan frontier, something was done to prepare for 
war, and the troops were on their march to the frontier, when 
the news of Novara reached thenu All turned to Mazzini 
as the one possible leader in the crisis. Muzzarelli retired, 
and Mazzini with Saffi and Armellini were created a Trium- 
virate with unlimited powers for carrying on the war and 
preserving the republic. Mazzini hurried on the troops, but 
before they reached the Po, the news of the armistice dashed 
the last hopes of a war in Lombardy. For the time at all 
events the day for saving North Italy had set, and the 
Triumvirs turned to reform at home. They needed only to 
foUow on the lines of the Executive Committee; to restore 
the credit of the state, to pmrify the dvil service by intro- 

^ Rnaconi, M^puUica, L 97-103 ; Beghelli, BepubUicOy L 340-247 ; BcUeUno 
ddia rtpMUoOj 59, 95-101, 135 ; A^n q/MdUi, 15, 31, 31. 
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duoing competitive examinations, to promote a "steady 
movement for raising tlie material condition of the less for- 
tunate classes." The salt and tobaoco monopolies were 
abandoned, the tax on industries repealed, a gradual diminu- 
tion of import duties projected. A charity commission was 
appointed ; the offices of the Inquisition were converted into 
tenement dwellings; the Universities were made free, and 
money was lavii^y spent on the encouragement of art. 
And a great essay was made in constructive legislation by 
a scheme to partition ecclesiastical estates into small hold- 
ings, to be leased in perpetuity to the cultivators at nominal 
rents.^ 

The last reform was part of the thornier problem of 
the relations between church and state. The clergy 
had not been unanimous in their hostility to the republia 
Muzzarelli unfrocked himself and Ventura, after vainly 
working for reconciliation between the Pope and the 
Romans, declared frankly for the latter. There were a few 
priests and friars like Ugo Bassi, who shared Mazzini's 
religious conception of the republic; some of the monas- 
teries and many of the parish priests, whose stipends Maz- 
zini's legislation promised to raise, repaid him with their 
support And though the mass of the clergy naturally felt 
little liking for the new order, the majority accepted it, and 
took no heed when the Pope excommunicated the electors.' 
But in parts of the rural districts the priests had refused to 
absolve or marry any who went to the polls, and clerical 
portents and celestial visions grew rank to scare the super- 
stitious peasants. The disaffection was stimulated by the 
government's ecclesiastical policy. In no state of Europe 
was such drastic reform needed to bring the church to the 
level of modem requirements. Not only had its temporal 
position to be modified to meet social and economic needs, 
but Rome alone among European states had no bureaucracy 
to curb the clerical power. For centuries the church had 
absorbed the state, and now that a lay government had 
sprung up outside the church, it had to carry out in a 

^ Aetn ofieidUg, 461 79 ; Manini, Open, VII. 17, ao-ai, 25. 
* Ranalljf Ittorie, IV. 34-3$ ; Toxi«, Sioria, L 167, 175. 
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moment what in other countries had been the work of 
generations. The Triumvirs had to roll into one the work 
of Louis XIV. and 1 79 1. There was no idea indeed of doo- 
trinal change. Whatever may have been Maz2dni's ulterior 
hopes,^ he was too wise and too tolerant to attempt to force 
a reform of belief. But he and the republicans were deter- 
mined that the church should be subordinate to the state. 
Already under the Executive Committee the first steps had 
been taken towards the nationalization of church property, 
and the government had undertaken to pay fixed stipends 
to the beneficed clergy and monastic orders. The Triumvirs 
developed their predecessors' policy by passing a law for the 
partial equalization of clerical incomes,' by forbidding fees 
for religious offices, by refusing to recognize perpetual vows, 
Sut however much the government might insist on the sub- 
jection of the clergy to the state, it resolutely set its face 
against persecution. Libels on priests were suppressed; 
eonforming prelates remained unmolested not only at Rome 
but in the most disturbed districts; the bishop of Civita 
Yecchia was allowed to plot with Gkteta, and a brother of 
the Pope, found preaching treason, was sent unhurt across 
the frontier; and whatever danger seditious priests may 
have incurred in the latter days of the republic, they owed 
it to the hatred of the people, not to die intolerance or 
indifference of the government. 

The same generous leniency marked its policy towards 
its lay opponents. Fapalist papers circulated freely; Mer- 
cier, the IVench agent, was allowed to conspire without let ; 
and though afterwards on the eve of the French attack the 
Triumvirs obtained authority to suspend journals and try 
seditious persons by military tribunals, they never put their 
powers into practice. Stiffiiess in principles, tolerance to 
individuals was Mazzini's maxim. The persons and pro- 
perty of the Papalists were put under the guardianship of 
the Republic, to protect them from outrage; though the 

' De Leasepe, Mi$$icn, 39 ; Rnsoonl, op. eiL, IL 9a 

' AeU§ q/lcUlUi, 9, I2-I3» 31, 76; Spada, JtwUutUm*, III. 389; BoUeiino 
deUa repuMtM, 504. Parish priaf tf were to have 180 sondi, nnbenefloed olergy 
108 sc., monks and friars 72 sa 
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Executive Committee had obtained powers to raise a forced 
loan on a severely graduated scale, it was never seriously 
collected ; ^ and when the exigencies of the siege compelled 
the sequestration of arms and horses and specie, they were 
well paid for in assignats. But noble as this tolerance was, 
it was closely allied to a woeful laxity of administration. 
The civil service was left crowded with enemies of the 
republic. Armellini was a cipher, Saffi ^all mildness and 
philosophy"; Mazzini had little financial or administra- 
tive capacity. Generosity was lost on the unscrupulous 
schemers of Gaeta ; and phnosophic maxims were wasted on 
a people destitute of the cohesiveness and control which 
comes of self-government. It is not surprising that, with a 
paralyzed executive, the government found itself powerless 
to keep the country free from crime. There was indeed no 
general lawlessness as in Tuscany ; the mezzedria districts were 
quiet, and indeed in the greater part of the country there 
was no serious disorder. But the old animosities of Grregory's 
reign were ready to break out at every opportunity ; the worst 
of the officials retained the traditional complicity with crime ; 
the Radicals, indignant at the slackness of the govemmoat, 
were disposed to take the law into their own hands, and 
there were men on both sides trying to push things to 
extremes. Some of Garibaldi's volunteers were disorderly 
and out-of-hand; and though they committed few or no 
serious outrages, they ransacked monasteries and made 
merry over monastic love-letters that came to light At 
Rome hatred of the priests, and the real or supposed dis- 
covery of skeletons in the dungeons of the Inquisition * led 
to a few sporadic outrages ; but except for one fortnight the 
government, well supported on the whole by the citizen 
guard, was able to keep order without difficulty.' It was 
only at the beginning of May, during the strain of the pro- 

^ Aetei qffieidUi, I5> 53 ; Bosooni, op, eiL, L 1x2. The amount to beleried 
▼aried from ^th to frds on inoomes of 2000 scndi and npwarda, the bonds to 
bear interest at 5 per oent. 

* See above^ p. 79. 

* Spada, op. eiL, III. 299 ; Correspondence — Rome, x6 ; Senior, JaumaU, 
IL 137; CloQgh, Pro$e lUmaint, 153, 157. See lU, 155, for the "awfnl lies** 
of the Timei and DibaU. 
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loDged negotiations with De Lesseps, that anything like sys- 
tematic outrage took place. The unrest that attends long 
and secret negotiations, the knowledge of conspiracy within 
the city, the open provocation of a few fanatical priests 
broke down the precautions of the government, and a smaU 
band of ruffians, mainly belonging to the old armed excise, 
terrorized for a time a part of Rome. Eight priests, some 
of whom had fired unprovoked at soldiers, and three peasants 
mistaken for spies were murdered; and a portion of the 
population, in protest against Mazzini's leniency to the 
priests, trampled down the Pope's gardens, and dragged 
some confessionals from the churches to make barricades. 
But though the government refused to, cure the disease by 
the worse remedy of grapeshot, the watchfulness of the 
police and a few severe sentences restored order by the 
middle of May.^ Worse however was happening in three 
cities of Romagna and the Marches. The traditions of 
political outrage were remembered only too well, and the 
terrorism of the Sanfedists had its local imitators in the 
opposite faction. There had been outrages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Imola since the spring of 1848, and in the 
summer they had spread to Ancona. The leniency of the 
government gave the assassins a new pretext, and under 
plea of extirpating the Centurions small bands at Imola and 
Sinigaglia murdered officials and levied fines on foreigners. 
At Ancona the terrorism took a larger scale, and twenty- 
eight Sanfedists were assassinated, till an energetic officer, 
Felice Orsini, crushed the gang with a few soldiers and his 
own audacity. 

The work of the government was made easier by the 
increasing support given to the Republic. At first the 
republicans on principle were few; fewer still xmderstood 
Mazzini's idealism. The majority were indifferent, weary of 
political change, only glad that they had escaped from the 

^ Aetei oJfddUij 114 ; Spada, op. eit., IIL 450-456, 576 ; Torre, op. dL, L 
176, 188-190^ 332-333 ; Rnsconi, op. ct^, II. xoiS ; Qabotsi, Memarie, III. 456 ; 
MaggJni, Opert, VII. 41 ; Garibaldi, Memories 234 ; Niccolini, PowtiffaaUi 143 ; 
Z/Uimi 69 ffiomi, 9. Some eyidence of minor outrages in D'Aseglio e 
Pantaleoni, Carteggio, 193. There waa apparently some slight pilfering from 
chnrohes and musenms, but some of the charges at all events were nnfonnded. 
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government of priests. ^'Tou are a weak minority now," 
the Venetian agent told the republicans; '*be brave 
and work, and perhaps to-morrow you will be the nation." 
And passive acceptance of the republic was fast turning to 
enthusiasm. The bulk of the people, weary of the feeble- 
ness and vacillations of the Moderates, and determined to 
have done at all cost with the clerical gov^nment^ readily 
turned to the Republic as the one possible alternative. 
Democratic and mildly socialistic as it was, it had steadily 
declared for order ; there had been weakness but no palter- 
ing with crime, and after the suppression of terrorism at 
Anoona, there were no democratic elements of disorder except 
Garibaldi's men and the Club supporters of Sterbini; and 
with them the national guard could easily cope. The new 
Municipal Councils, elected on heavy polls, sent in with two 
exceptions spontaneous adhesion to the Republic. In some 
country districts indeed the priests kept discontent simmer- 
ing ; the army was uneasy ; the civil service was corroded 
with disloyalty ; some of the Moderates were busily plotting. 
But the bulk of the peasants accepted with gratitude a 
government, which freed them from Sanfedist terrorism; 
the professional classes and middling landed proprietors, 
from whose ranks came most of the Deputies, gave loyal 
support ; the great majority of the nationsJ guard, the shop- 
keepers from whom it was drawn, the artisans of Romagna 
loved the Republic for its own sake ; and the proud popu- 
lace of Rome, possessed with a new and fierce hatred of the 
priests, became the warmest enthusiasts for a rule which 
saved them from the Pope. 

But while the Republic was winning the love of the 
Romans, the European Powers were preparing its doom. 
The Pope was resolved to return as absolute a sovereign as 
any of his predecessors. Antonelli was counting on reac- 
tion at Rome, and with more reason on the efforts of his 
agents in some of the rural districts. Savage circulars were 
distributed, urging the extermination of the Liberals ; ^ 
risings at Orvieto and Cesena were easily put down by the 

^ Torre, op, eiL, 1. 172, 299; Beghelli, op, eiL, II. 65. Acoording to ITuiiii, 
Roman State, IIL 392, its ftatfaenticitj was denied, but it has a strong reaem- 
blance to the earlier Sanfedist cironlara. 
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national guard, but there was more serious trouble round 
Ascoli, where the inventory of the monasteries for the 
nationalization law stirred the fanaticism of the peasants, 
and a priest preached a sacred war of plunder and arson, 
that anticipated the brigandage of i86i. Antonelli's chief 
reliance however was on the foreign Papalists. His policy was 
to place the Papacy under the protection of the monarchical 
Powers, and avoid any pressure from France, that might 
constrain the Pope to some decent show of civilized rula. 
But France could not be left out altogether, and he 
proposed (February 18) a joint occupation of the Papal 
States by Austria, Spaia, Naples, and France. The three 
monarchical Powers readily responded ; Spain was already 
preparing an expedition; Neapolitan troops were hovering 
on the southern frontier and encouraging the insurgents 
round Ascoli; Haynau had occupied Ferrara, and was at 
this moment planning an advance on Bologna. 

It was more doubtful what answer France would make. 
Hitherto the Republic had supported the Piedmontese pro- 
test against foreign intervention, but the Conservative 
reaction was forcing the government's hand Falloux, the 
representative of the ultra-Catholics in the ministry, laughed 
at '' a giant skulking behind a blade of grass " ; and though 
the Mountain sent its salutations to the new republic, 
Falloux had the active public opinion of the country behind 
him. But, if French sentiment supported the Temporal 
Power, it was none the less hostile to Austria, and the newa 
of Novara precipitated its action. Louis Napoleon wished 
to declare war at once, and he had the support of the Moun- 
tain and Centre.^ But Thiers skilfully diverted the cry 
for war by persuading the Chamber to give the government 
authority to occupy some point in Italy (March 31). The 
vote was intended by the Chamber to be at least as much a 
menace to Austria as an earnest of help to the Pope; but the 
Papalists in the ministry saw how it could be twisted to their 
own ends. Louis Napoleon, however little he loved the 
Temporal Power,^ cared more to serve his own ambitions,. 

^ La Gorce, JSeeonde r^puUi^ue, II. 83 ; De Ghdllard, Sxpidition^ 140-143 ; 
BUnohi, Dipknneia, VI. 225. > Planat de la Faye, Doeumenti, IL 64. 
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and was bidding for the Catholic vote. The ministers played 
on the popular anxiety to forestall Austria^ and equivocating 
as to the Pope's restoration/ decided to occupy Civita 
Vecchia. 

It was the beginning of the long chapter of fraud and 
insolence, for which the French Catholics are more respon- 
sible than Napoleon, which, beginning in a kind of perverted 
national pride, ended by sacrificing the nation to the Papacy, 
and had its pay at Sedan. Already, no doubt, in spite of 
professions, the ministers had determined to force the Pope 
on the unwiUing Romans. But neither at home nor abroad 
did they dare to avow an intention to restore him in defiance 
of his people.^ They probably believed that both sides would 
accept a compromise, and they attempted to extract from 
Pius a pronouncement in favour of the Statuta Assuming 
that the Romans were groaning imder a republican tyranny, 
they professed a desire to give them a government " equally 
removed from the old abuses and the present anarchy." 
The expedition to carry out the Chamber's resolution ar- 
rived at Civita Vecchia on April 24, commanded by Oudinot, 
son of Napoleon I.'s general, a vain ambitious soldier, most 
jealous of his own and his army's repute, but with a faculty 
for equivocation, that easily slid into sheer falsehood. The 
Triumvirs had ordered his landing to be opposed at all cost, 
but Civita Vecchia was not in a position to resist, and Oudinot's 
protestations of friendliness won over its Town CoimciL As 
soon as he landed, he threw off the mask. His overt in- 
structions forbade an advance to Rome, imless a favourable 
reception were assured. He was warned even by men who 
bore the republic no good-will, that Rome would rise as a 
man to dispute his entry; but the Papalists in the city 
assured him of their wish and power to help, and he confi- 
dently counted on meeting no opposition. Cajolery, he 
hoped, would open the gates of Rome; and though he 
refused to recognize the republic, and demanded leave to 

^ La Gorce, op. cii,, IL 88, 90 ; De Lesseps, Rdpanae, 28 ; Harconrt, Drouyn 
de Lhuy$, 11-12. 

' Correspondence— Borne, 9 ; Torre, op. eit., I. 199, 201, 345 ; De LessepSi 
Jfwnon, 5. 
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occupy the city, he still, except in unguarded moments, pro- 
tested with iteration that he would scrupulously respect the 
wishes of the people.^ The Triumvirs and the Aissembly 
were puzzled ; Mazzini and Carlo Bonaparte still trusted to 
the loyalty of the sister republic, and the deputies were 
wavering towards compromise, when Oudinot's agent in- 
genuously owned that his master's real object was to restore 
the Pope. There was no more hesitation, and the Assembly 
resolved to resist at all cost. The temper of the people was 
too hot to allow of further negotiations; not even if the 
republic were recognized, would they suffer a French soldier 
to enter the walls of Rome. 

War was now inevitable. "Italians,*' Oudinot boasted, 
** never fight," and he counted on an easy victory. He 
attacked on April 30, intending to force the gates on each 
side of the Vatican and unite his wings in its square. Each 
fiide had about 1 0,000 men ; the French fought bravely, 
but they had entirely underrated the enemy's strength, and 
found themselves in front of men as brave, and, unlike them- 
selves, whole-hearted in their cause. Both their divisions 
were badly beaten with a loss of 1 000 men, and they made 
a hasty retreat to avoid being cut off from their base at 
Civita Yecchia. Garibaldi pressed to be allowed to pursue, 
and his veterans might have completed the rout But the 
Triumvirs still clung to the hope of compromise, and feared 
to stultify the efforts which the Mountain was making in 
their interest at Paris. Every care was lavished on the 
French wounded, and with mingled generosity and diplomacy 
the prisoners were feasted and sent back with every honour 
to the French camp. Oudinot wrote home that '' the recon- 
naissance had been gloriously executed," but his bravado 
deceived nobody. A French army had been met and routed 
in fair fight by an equal nimiber of Italiana Force and 
fraud had both failed, and the French government stood 
convicted not only of treachery to republican principles, 

^ Rasconi, op, oit, 11. 17, 229; Id., Bfemorie, 160; Torre, op. eit, I. 217, 221 ; 
De Lesseps, op. eit., 8; Niccolini, op. dLt 116. Article 5 of the French Con- 
stitationof 1S48 laid down that **the French Bepablic . . . never employs 
its forces against the liberties of any people." 
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but of a perfidy that shocked diplomatists. But though 
Jules Favre defeated it in the Chamber (May 7), Louis 
Napoleon knew that the new elections would give him a 
large Conservative majority, and adroitly making himself 
the champion of the army's honomr, wrote to Oudmot, defy- 
ing the recent vote. But he was not yet in a position to 
break altogether with the Chamber ; and to humour it he 
sent De Lesseps, then a young diplomatist, to negotiate with 
the Roman government De Lesseps was the President's 
dupe, but he went in good faith to attempt an honourable 
peace ; and after a fortnight's negotiation, made possible only 
by his own and the Triumvirs' absolute good faith, they 
agreed (May 30) on the basis of a compromise, under which 
De Lesseps waived the question of occupation, but refused 
to recognize the republican government. 

At the moment when peace seemed assiued, the sub- 
terranean workings of the French government nuule war 
again inevitable. The elections had taken place, and it 
could throw off the mask. And though it still tried in 
angry messages to coerce the Pope into humaner counsels, 
it was becoming' a race among the Catholic Powers to be 
first at Rome, and France must not be behindhand in the 
competition to win his gratitude. The Spaniards were at 
the point of landing 5000 men at Fiumidno. The Neapo- 
litans had occupied the country roimd Palestrina^ till the 
Roman troops fell on them at Yelletri, and drove them in 
ignominious rout across the frontier (May 19). Gk>r20WBkj 
had bombarded Bologna into surrender after a heroic 
defence of eight days (May 1 6), and with its fall all reast- 
ance broke down in Romagna; and though Ancona defied 
the Austrians for another month, Wimpffen had already 
commenced the siege, and Lichtenstein was advancing on 
Perugia. Had the Romans been free to move, Wimpfien 
would have been outnumbered and surroimded. France by 
preventing them from moving had been Austria's best ally, 
but she looked jealously on any further advance of her rival 
Oudinot and his generals had been fretting impatiently 
through the negotiations. Some of his troops, indignant 
at the ignominious part they were called to play, were eager 
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to leave Rome and meet the Austrians ; but the arrival of 
siege gixuB showed what the real intentions of the govern- 
ment were. Oudinot, who had thrown every difficulty in 
the way of the negotiations, now in defiance of De Le^ps 
and the Triumvirs, seized the position of Monte Mario, 
which commanded the northern defences of the city, and 
repudiated De Lesseps. Next day De Lesseps received 
from Paris letters of recall, and Oudinot an order to entei 
Rome by force. 

The declaration of hostilities came as a relief to the 
Romans, overstrung as they were by the long imcertainty 
of the negotiations. For the first and last time the govern- 
ment had for a few days lost control of the city. Oaribaldi 
returned from Yelletri angry that he had not been allowed 
to follow up the victory by a march on Naples, and, now 
as ever despising parliamentary government, asked to be 
made Dictator. He looked on Mazzini as a talker, and 
despite the genuine substance of both men, each grated on 
something of the theatrical in the other's nature. Both 
were more or less unconsciously rivals for popularity, and 
there was sufficient diversity of opinion to dress their 
personal antipathy as an antagonism of principle. But 
now all jealousies were hushed in the determination to 
resist to the last. There was a hopeless disparity between 
the two forces. While Oudinot had 30,000 or 40,000 
troops and a powerful siege artillery, the Romans mustered 
only 1 3,000 badly armed men, the great majority of them 
natives of the state, and some 3000 national guards and 
armed citizens. The French attack was directed against 
the Janiculum, where the Romans occupied a long line of 
weak defences and a few villas and a factory as outposts. 
Oudinot commenced with an act of congenial treachery. 
He had promised not to attack before the morning of 
June 4; two nights before that date he surprised two of 
the Roman outposts. All through the night and following 
day the fighting went on in the gardens and vineyards ; the 
Romans, in spite of heavy odds, several times recaptured 
the lost villas, but individual heroism could not make up 
for inferior numbers and Garibaldi's bad generalship, and 
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after sixteen hours' fighting the positions were abandoned. 
But though the Romans kept no ground outdde the walls 
except the factory of II Yascello, tiiej had saved the city 
from surprise, and the French were compelled to sit down 
to a regular siege (June 13), with malaria threatening to 
raise it, if prolonged An unsparing bombardment, such as 
the Cardinals desired,^ must have brought the city to a 
speedy surrender, but it would have reduced a third of it 
to ruins; and the French, though their shells did con- 
siderable damage to the poor Trasteverine quarter, were 
careful on the whole to spare the monuments and art 
treasures.' 

It was obvious that, failing a diversion firom without, 
surrender was only a question of time. But though pro- 
visions were already running low, not a voice was raised for 
it. The poor bore without murmur the bombardment, the 
increasing scarcity, the depreciation of the paper money. 
A fierce hatred of the priests became their passion; and 
the Trasteverines, once so Catholic, blasphemed Pope and 
clergy, in whose name the French were killing its men and 
wrecking its homes. *' If the Church does not go with the 
people," Yentura had warned the priests, '' the people will 
go without the Church, aye, outside it and against it ; " and 
now the churches were deserted and the people prepared to 
abjure the Pope.' The enthusiasm for the defence grew 
with its growing hopelessness. To Bassi the friar and those 
who venerated him, Rome was Babylon no more but become 
the city of Gk>d. Six thousand women offered their services 
for the hospitals, and as many as were needed did noble 
service under Princess Belgiojoso.^ The flower of Italian 
heroism had gathered to defend the capital of Italy : Garibaldi 

^ De TocqneTille, Memoin, II. 15a 

* The evidsnce as to the damage is rather confllctiiig : De Gaillard, op. 
cU., 304? Spada, op, eit,. III. 620; Correspondence — Rome, 93 ; JZtr. Mtor. M 
ritorg,, I. 175 ; AeteM qffieielles, 159-162 ; Torre, op, eiL, II. 249, 392 ; B^helli, 
op. cit,, II. 351. 

* Torre, op. eU,, IL 392-394 ; Ventura, Pei morti, xxr.; Mazzini, Opere, 
VII. 118; Spada, op. oit. III. 118, 435; Miv, rtor, del ritorg,, L 163; Oraini, 
LeUerCf 276. 

^ Apparently the Laura Piaveni of Meredith's Vittoria; said to be the 
heroine of Masset's Sur unc morU, Margaret Fuller was one of the nurses. 
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with the cosmopolitan lieutenants of his American battles ; 
Manara, the talented yomig patrician of Milan with his 
Lombard sharpshooters, nobles and workmen fighting side 
by side, the heroes of the Five Days and of the volunteer 
campaign in the Tyrol ; Mameli the poet, Dandolo, Pisacane, 
Bixio, Medici, and many a young hero, who left their bones 
at Rome, or lived to be the generals and organizers of the 
struggles of after days. Many were no republicans, a few 
were aristocrats ; but the love of country and the spell of 
Rome had drawn them there to fight one last fight for Italy. 
The government was worthy of its defenders. It had 
preserved absolute quiet through the siege; the finances 
had been capably and honestly managed, and though there 
was scarcity of food, there was no want. Mazzini, failing 
though he was sometimes in promptitude and sternness, 
was unslacking in energy, fertile in suggestion, inspiring 
most who came near him with his hope and enthusiasm ; ^ 
and save for some noisy opposition from Sterbini and 
Garibaldi he held unquestioned supremacy. To his faith 
defeat seemed hardly possible; he still hoped that the 
Mountain would effect a diversion at Paris or that England 
would intervene. But Palmerston was at the mercy of the 
Cobdenites, and the abortive Parisian revolt of June 13 
marked the last effort of the Mountain. Eight days later 
the breach was surprised almost without resistance from 
the worn and dispirited defenders. But they only retired 
to the AureUan Wall; for another week Medici and his 
few hundred men defended the Yasceilo, till he lost 300 
killed and the factory was a heap of ruins (June 29). The 
last struggle was fought on the following night round Yilla 
Spada ; for twelve hours Manara defended it against over- 
whelming numbers, and the yoimg heroes fought with 
knives when other weapons failed, till one after another 
they and their leaders fell, victims of Papal vengeance and 
French duplicity. Mazzini still wished to resist, * but 
Garibaldi told the Assembly that the fight was hopeless, 
and the Deputies resolved to desist from an useless struggle 

^ For the impression made on Oloogh see his Prou Remaim and Amoun 
de Voyage, 
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(July I). As the French soldiers entered the city, an 
angry crowd hooted them in the streets, and for a moment 
they hung back, shamefaced amid their victory. Mean- 
while the republican constitution was being promulgated 
from the Capitol; all through the bombardment the 
Assembly had quietly deliberated on it, and strangled 
though it was at birth, it remains memorable as an ultra- 
democratic constitution framed by a middle-class Assembly 
at a time of comparative domestic quiet^ It might have 
brought a new era to Rome ; but bravery and wisdom were 
unavailing, and the city was forced back under priestly 
misrule by one of the meanest deeds that ever disgraced a 
great nation. 

Mazzini wandered fearlessly about the streets of Borne, 
vainly waiting for the chance of another struggle. Garibaldi 
asked those, who disdained surrender, to foUow him; 
« hunger and thirst and vigil " he promised them, " but never 
terms with the enemy." Three thousand went out with 
him ; for three weeks they marched, hunted by French and 
Spaniards and Austrians, ill-treated by the peasants, their 
ranks thinned by daily desertions. But they baffled all, 
and reached San Marino, where Garibaldi obtained terms for 
his men, and with 200 faithful ones, among them his ¥afe 
Anita, Ciceruacchio, and Bassi, he made his way to Cesena. 
They took boat for Venice, but some were captured by the 
Austrian ships, some driven back to land. In the Forest 
of Comacchio Anita died; Garibaldi made a wonderful 
escape across the peninsula, everywhere sheltered and 
protected despite the price put on his head. Bassi was 
taken. Bedini, the Papal Commissioner, would have spared 
him, but Grorzowsky would hear of no reprieve ; ^ and when 
with gruesome hypocrisy they had flayed his hands and 
forehead, where the sacred oil had touched him at his 
ordination, the Austrians shot him oa the anniversary of 
their expulsion from Bologna. 

^ Text in Tivaroni, Dominio atatriaeo, IL 439-443. It promised the Pope 
**all necessary gnaiantees for the independent exercise of his spizitoal 
authority." See above, p. 292. 

' Melena, Oaribaldi, 77 ; bat the oon?erse is stated by Pianciani, Mome c2es 
Papet, III. 401-402. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
VENICE UNDER MAN IN 

AUGUST 1848 AUGUST 1 849 

Venicb : fusion repealed ; Yenice and France ; the blockade ; Manin*8 
goveniment ; the bombardment ; the surrender. Manin. 

Ths causes of failure ; provincial jealousies ; political divisions ; want 
of statesmen ; defects in national character. The spirit of the move- 
ment ; Ugo BassL 

Sicily, Tuscany, Rome had fallen ; in one city alone outside 
Piedmont the flag of Italian freedom still floated. Venice, 
the pauperized, the careless, the self-indulgent, had redeemed 
herself by a defence of patient heroism, that won her the 
admiration of Europe. Since the previous August she had 
defied, almost unaided, the power of the Austrian Empire. 
She was soon thrown again on her own resources; the 
interregnum of semi-Piedmontese rule, which was introduced 
by the Act of Fusion in July, barely lasted a month. The 
Fiedmontese Commissioners had only arrived five days, 
when the news of the Salasco armistice upset their brief 
reign (August ii, 1848). A strong public agitation com- 
pelled them to resign and made Manin practically dictator 
again. He held that the armistice, by its cowardly aban- 
donment of Venice, annulled the Act of Fusion. He was 
carefcd indeed to proclaim that his government was pro- 
visional, that the future of the city was left to an Italian 
Constituent to determine. However republican his rule 
was in fact, the name was suppressed. For the present 
the all-important question was to keep the Austrians out. 
Venice angrily repudiated the tame surrender of her liberty, 
and Austria felt at liberty to break the truce and blockade 
the city. The Fiedmontese were bound by the armistice 

34« 
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not to help, and reluctantly withdrew their troops, though 
their ships remaiiied for a time and kept the blockade 
partially open. Manin laid his hopes in the £riendliness 
of England and France. But Pahnerston told him frankly 
ihat England would not go to war, though he took care to 
perform more than he promised, and <Ud eyerything that 
diplomacy could do to persuade Austria to give up her 
claims on the city. The attitude of France stood in 
unpleasing contrast; it was the same story of promises 
weakly or falsely made, that dishonoured Lamartine's 
foreign policy. Bastide and Cavaignac quibbled away their 
professions of devotion, and while they pledged themselves 
never to abandon Venice, they were negotiatiog with Austria 
for a peace, that would leave the city nothing but Home 
Rule.^ Manin, puzzled but unable to believe in Bastide's 
perfidy, still trusted to France, and refused any solution that 
left Venice a member of the Austrian Empire. It was not 
till February, when Louis Napoleon abandoned Bastide's 
subterfuges, and told him plfdnly that France had too 
much trouble at home to go to war, that he realized that 
Venice must rely on herself, and that only an Italian or 
Hungarian victo.^ could save her. ^ 

But no disappointment daunted the Venetians. All 
through the winter the blockade had been tolerably com- 
plete. Long since, the Austrians had overrun all the main- 
land except the tite^dvrpoiU of Malghera at the end of the 
railway bridge ; and though Mestre had been captiued by 
a brilliant sortie in October, it was not held. Despite the 
presence of French or Fiedmontese ships, the blockade grew 
closer, and for half a year the city was almost shut from 
sight of the outside world. Still her position was strong ; 
the lagunes seemed an impregnable defence; the govern- 
ment had been diligent in storing provisions, and the waters 
and islands supplied vegetables and fish. The arsenal 
contained vast stores of munitions, and Fepe, who was in 
command of the forces, inspired them with his own un- 
conquerable enthusiasm. He was perhaps too old for 

1 CJorrespondenod— Italy, III. 6i, 133 ; Planat de la Faje, J)ocumaiU^ I. 
401, 409 ; II. 3-4. 29-30^ 45- 
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his task, he was vain and self-assertire* But he had 
the qualifications of a popular military leader, pride in 
his men, and unflinching discipline. His orders of the 
day, stirring as Manin's own, were his '* war-horse,"* that 
won their devotion and roused their courage, and he could 
fSace mutineers prepared to shoot him and leave them 
cheering and ohedient He had brought an excellent staff 
with him, and though he lost his Neapolitan rank-and-file, 
who returned home after the Salasco armistice, he had 
20,000 men imder his command, of whom 14,000 were 
Venetian levies, and the remainder volunteers from Rome 
and Northern Italy. Despite their ill-discipline they were 
fine material, and in Pope's hands the 'Vagabond set of 
youths " learnt to meet the best troops of Austria. There 
was a small fleet too, which under better handling might 
have kept the blockade more or less open. 

It was a time to test the mettle of government and 
people. Manin and his fellow-Triumvirs had to overlook 
the conmiissariat for 100,000 mouths, to embark on the 
troubled waters of revolutionary finance, and, harder task, 
to keep in good temper an tmdisciplined, excitable popula- 
tion, watching the toils grow closer round the crowded city. 
It needed the firmest and gentlest of hands, but the Vene- 
tians were worthy of their leaders. The grave financial 
difficulties were eased by the splendid temper of the people. 
In their eyes it was half a war for religion, aiid in answer to 
Gavazsd's and Bassi's appeals voluntary offerings kept flowing 
in. Loans were readily taken up by the richer citizens, and 
they cheerfully responded when the government called on 
them to bring their plate in to be melted down for coin. 
Pepe gave up his salary; the theatres contributed their 
takings to buy a steamer ; schoolboys stinted themselves of 
food. Placards were posted with the appeal : " Venice asks 
silver from the churches, gold from the women, bronze from 
the bells, copper from the kitchens, iron from the enemy's 
balls ; anything rather than Croats." ^ 

But no enthusiasm could dispel the gathering danger. 
Save for small hopes from Hungary, the last chance of relief 

* Flmgg, Feniee, IL 149, ai6 ; Pepe, SverUi, II. asa 
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died at Novarsu But still there was no thought of sur- 
render. When the news of Novara arrived, the Assembly 
passed a resolution to resist at all costs, and gave Manin 
unlimited powers. But the Austrians were now free to 
make the attack a serious one. The works roimd the 
Malghera Fort drew nearer, and late in May, after a heroic 
resistance of three days, when the little garrison had lost one 
in six, and the fort was a heap of ruins, the brave defenders 
retired before a foe ten times their number (May 26). 
Though most of the officers were Neapolitans, the bulk of 
the rank-and-file were Venetians, and the volunteers of the 
Bandiera-Moro artillery company, men of high birth and 
dainty life, had served their guns with the coolness of 
veterans. Again, resistance at all costs was decreed. The 
farthest arches of the railway bridge were blown up, and 
the bridge itself became the scene of another desperate 
defence. But on a bright summer night in June (June 13) 
the Venetians found the bombs raining on the western por- 
tion of the city. The Austrians had learnt to fire at a high 
angle, and for the first time in her history Venice was 
reached by an enemy's guns. Before the end of the siege 
two-thirds of the city were imder fire, and several wards 
had to be evacuated; but though the red-hot balls caused 
many fires, and the shells crashed into churches and hos- 
pitals and through priceless frescoes,^ the loss of life was 
small There was bread, but it was of poor quality, and 
meat was at prohibitory prices. Typhus and cholera reached 
the city, and 4000 died of the epidemics. But the people 
made little murmur, and to the last never ceased to hope. 
Though one after another all her friends, Piedmont, France, 
Hungary, Rome, proved false or were defeated, Venice never 
lost heart. Throughout the bombardment processions and 
festivals went on iminterrupted ; there were performances at 
the theatres, while a rare ball dropped through the roof The 
boatmen showed innumerable small heroisms in smuggling 
in provisions and intelligence through the enemy's lines ; the 
boys would chase the half-spent cannon-balls, and bring 
them to replenish the arsenal. As the bombs rained on 

1 B,g,t at the Sonola di S. Booco. 
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the quarter of Canarreggio, the inhabitants said, ''Better 
bombs than Croats; let the old houses go''; and when 
the Patriarch talked of capitulation, they half sacked his 
palace. Through all the desperate fighting and bombard- 
ment, the half rations and the cholera, the Venetians, with 
hardly an exception, were gentle, good-tempered, scornful 
of danger. 

Even under the terrible stress of the last da,js there was 
little trouble, though Manin's hold was shaken, and the 
government had to close the Clubs. But Manin knew that 
all hope had gone. Already in Jime he would have agreed 
to an effective system of Home Rule, but the Austrian terms 
were too indefinite, and the Assembly almost unanimously 
supported him in rejecting them. Now, with the bombard- 
ment, the cholera, the dearth of food and powder, Venice 
could not sue for favours. Manin knew that provisions 
could only last to the end of August, and he dreaded the 
brutalities of Austrian vengeance, if the city had to yield at 
discretion. Still the feeling against surrender was so strong 
as to threaten his hold on the city. Tommaseo, always 
meddlesome and factious, headed a party of irreconcilables, 
who believed that there were hidden stores of food, and 
called for a sortie in mass. But Fepe vehemently supported 
Manin. and the Aasembly by a J majority infe^^ on 
him powers to treat (August 6). On August 22 the city 
capitulated. It had cost the Austrians dear ; at least 8000 
of their men had fallen in fighting or of disease. And 
though '' the damned Croat " was in her streets, the heroic 
city had won back her title to respect, and clothed herself 
with something of her ancient glory. 

She had been fortimate in her leader. Manin seems 
the presentment in modem politics of Wordsworth's " Happy 
Warrior." On his little stage he showed an union of long- 
headed wisdom and passionate enthusiasm, that should 
make him rank high among statesmen. Few have com- 
bined as he did the purity and affection of a good man 
with the shrewdness and daring of the man of action. 

^ dough's JHptffchut. It is interesting to oontxast Clougb's enthusiasm 
with Buskin's querulous abuse of the Italian moyement. 
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Physically weak and liable to great exhaustion, his life was 
not a radiant one. " From my childhood it has always 
been a painful effort to me ; I am always weary." But it 
was sedately calm. His home-life was very happy^ his 
private character blameless. '^ Unquestioned purity of 
morals/' he held, '' makes the true and vital strength of the 
patriotism which is a religion to us."* To his frankness and 
abhorrence of mystery he owed much of his power. The 
daring and self-reliance of his public actions were built on 
strictest discipline of self. His orderly and methodical 
ways allowed him to carry on his work through the hours 
of gloom, though, when excitement fedled, he felt ^ inferior 
to the conunonest man." 

His hold of the people was absolute. With a few pas- 
sionate words he could sway them to his wilL The fusing 
power of his enthusiasm identified him with them and made 
command natural. "I know that you love me," he told 
them once, ''and by that love I command order." "Go 
back to your work, and give your country your spare time 
and money." His trreat and darins^ ideals bound the people 
to hi.ni 4, l«,e £ th«n dr^Tout aB 4. good u.'Zr 
nature, and his £uth in the unpromising Venetians pro- 
duced its own justification. But his fedth was of love, not 
of unreason. He could coolly take the measure of the 
people ; he knew the latent ferocity of great masses ; he 
expected impopularity, and the duration of his influence 
** astonished and overwhelmed him." ^ Resolute as he was 
in public, he was overburdened with anxiety and thought at 
home; but his enthusiasm seldom deceived him, and he 
could wait patiently for years, then at a moment strike. If 
he appeared quixotic, he had carefully measured his forces, 
and he seldom failed. All his instincts were practical For 
disorderliness he had " an instinctive repulsion, as for a 
discord or a deformed feice." " Foreigners call us chatterers," 
he said, '' my ambition is that they may never again be 
able to say this of Venice." Fearless and stainless, he 
lifted her to his own height; then went almost a pauper 

> La Forge, Uamn^ II. 165 ; Flagg, op. eU., IL 39, 45. 
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into exile, to play as thinker as great a part as he had 
played in actioa^ 

With the fall of Venice all was over. The power of 
Austria seemed only the greater for its momentary shaking. 
All Italy save Piedmont, had plunged after the brief day 
into a darker night, under a fr^ht^ed and cruel reaction 
which saw its only safety in revenge and proscription. A 
year had withered the splendid promise that had seemed so 
certain of fulfilment, and one seeks the reasons for the ter- 
rible overthrow. No doubt the strength of the enemy had 
proved greater than could have been expected. Afber the 
Five DajTS, so cool an observer as Falmerston thought 
that the Austrian rule was ended for ever; and no one 
could have foreseen that the grim tenacity and discipline 
of the Austrian army could have recovered a seemingly 
hopeless position, or that the French Republic would so 
soon prove traitor to its own principles, and send an army 
to crush a sister democrpcy. But the main reasons of defeat 
must be found within. Some were accidental : had Pied- 
mont possessed a capable general, or an honest man sat on 
the throne of Naples, not sJl the staying power of Radetzky's 
army would have availed. In the early summer of 1848 
there were 80,000 regulars and perhaps 1 2,000 volunteers 
in Lombardy and Venetia against 60,000 Austrians, and 
the Neapolitans could have added another 40,000. Even 
in the March of 1 849 Piedmontese and Romans and Vene- 
tians had 110,000 men in arms, or 35,000 more than 
Radetzky counted under his command. 

But there were more potent sources of failure in the 
very character of the Revolution. The movement of 1 846-49 
aimed only at Independence ; so far from making for Unity, 
it had hardly been federalist. The Unitarians were a mere 
handful. Mazzini's indivisible republic went half-ashamed 
into the background. The few who aimed at monarchical 
Unity under Charles Albert proved by their impotence how 

^ The moft important authority on Manin is Planat de la Faye's coDection 
of docnments ; the works of La Forgo, Martin, Flagg, Errera and Find are 
ftU Taluable and trustworthy. 
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unsupported they were. The Albertists proper nerer aimed 
at the annexation of Naples, hardly of the Centre ; the for- 
ward school of Fiedmontese statesmen, except for glimpses 
of a wider vision, stretched only to the al]fiorption of the 
Po valley or at best of Romagna, and refused SicUy when 
it was ready to drop into their lap. And even so the fears 
of Fiedmontese advance had roused strong feelings of sus- 
picion and resentment, which were often nursed as strongly 
by the democrats as by the courts. Montanelli had in- 
trigued against even the union of Lombardy and Piedmont ; 
in Lombardy itself democrats and republicans had fought 
bitterly against fusion ; in Naples the Liberal statesmen had 
projected additions to Ferdinand's dominions, which would 
have enabled him to check effectually the Fiedmontese 
hegemony. They were few perhaps who showed the insane 
partisanship of Cattaneo or Rossi; but the love of state 
autonomy, the reluctance to be absorbed in a bigger nation 
took half the force and logic out of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

These difficulties were intensified by the division 
between Moderates and Democrats. At first almost the 
whole nation, except large sections of the peasants, had been 
swept into the struggle. But the Encyclical cooled the 
priests and the devotees ; a ridiculous fear of socialism pro- 
duced a stampede from the party, which was thought with- 
out ground to be in league with the Reds of Paris. The 
time was most inopportune for war, for it was impossible for 
a country, newly plunged into constitutional liberty, and 
eager to make up for all the long arrears of legislation, to 
concentrate its strength on the war of Liberation. A thousand 
social and political schemes crowded up for attention ; power 
went into parliament that should have been devoted to the 
struggle in Lombardy; time and energy were wasted in 
endless ministerial crises and fruitless party struggles, while 
the enemy was at their sfates. It was impossible, while the 
Chamben were sitting, to hush up the d^ differences on 
social policy, and the quarrels transferred themselves to the 
seat of war. Fear of a republican movement in his rear 
had been partly responsible for Charles Albert's slow advance 
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after the Five Dajrs. The loss of Yenetia began the cr7 of 
royal treachery, so exaggerated and iinjust, which helped to 
disperse the volunteers, and kept the less responsible demo- 
crats at fever-heat. The democratic press did much to 
demoralize the soldiers by its shameless libels on the generals, 
and all Grenoa's loyalty to the Kinir did not save it from a 
«..» feud mtt tSe L,. ^ 

Had Italy possessed more capable leaders, many of these 
obstacles might have been overcome. But a country, newly 
bom to freedom, could not raise up popular statesmen in a 
day. Public opinion would not allow the ministers of the 
absolutism to remain in office, and turned inevitably to the 
literary men, who had led the nationalist movement. The 
prime ministers of 1848-49 were aknost without exception 
men who had come into fame through their writings, but 
bad had no opportunity of a political training in days when 
the governments ostracized every original thinker. Balbo, 
Gioberti, Mamiani, Guerrazzi, Montanelli, Carlo Troya were 
essentially men of speculation not of action. It says much 
perhaps for Italian power, that there were such brilliant 
exceptions as Manin's rule at Venice and Mazzini's at Rome, 
and in a less degree Rossi's economic reforms and Cordova's 
management of Sicilian finance. But the prevailing note of 
administration was its mediocrity. There was no capacity 
to sifb the practicable or drop small points to gain big ones. 
Guerrazzi complained with justice that the leaders were all 
in mezzotint. It is true that the difficulties were very great. 
A revolution deserted by the civil service must have a stony 
road to travel, and the bureaucracy in Tuscany and Rome 
and Kaples was uniformly hostile to the new order ; it took 
its promptings from the reactionaries, and was only too suc- 
cessful in stultifying the intentions of the Liberal cabinets. 
Hence at a time w^en above all else government needed to 
be strong and steady, its weakness was obtrusively patent, 
and every disorderly element took advantage of it. But the 
great quiet majority only desired order and good rule, there 
was plenty of readiness to lighten the difficulties of adminis- 
tration for the sake of the national cause, and Manin and 
Mazzini proved that strong and sympathetic government 
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could rise superior to all the obstacles that faced it. Cavour's 
boast was true, that had he been in power, he could have 
saved his country from the disasters that incompetent states- 
manship had brought upon it. 

All pointed to defects in Italian training. Exclusion 
from political life had as its inevitable consequence, that 
Italians lacked the political common-sense, which only 
comes in a land of free institutions, that they had small 
sense of proportion, small sense of compromise, small 
capacity to measure the odds against them. It was the 
Ught, easy, picturesque side of the movement, that caught 
the majority. They had ^'too many songs about freeing 
Italy," as Cavour complained even at a later date, too little 
strenuousness for the grim silent work of driving out the 
enemy, too little of the self-restraint and discipline that 
were needed to build up a rule of ordered liberty. Mazzini 
had taught them to rely more on enthusiasm than on 
organization ; the Pius cult had encouraged a fanciful 
sentimentalism, that wasted itself in empty emotion; the 
easy victory of the Five Days had seemed to prove that 
a little fierce courage and enthusiasm cotdd storm heaven* 
And indeed within the cities again and again undisciplined 
ardour proved victorious over heavy odds. But the Italicuis 
had to learn that the masses of men will not fight even in 
the noblest of causes, save perhaps for a week at their own 
doors, that to take men and keep them in the field means 
long training and strictest discipline. Mazzini's twenty 
millions of men reduced themselves in effect to a few 
thousands. So too in their parliamentary life, too much 
hurry, too much oratory, unwillingness to subordinate the 
individual to party made the legislative work of 1848 
disappointing and ineffectual. Names and symbols had 
more weight than facts» a fine sentiment more than a 
useful practical reform. And so the passionate patriotism, 
the social seriousness, the faith and hope went unrewarded, 
because weak individuality led to self-assertiveness, and 
Italy, untrained by experience, could not discipline herself 
in a moment. 

But though it fell so short in grip and power, the spirit 
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that made and spoilt the revolution had a very beautiful 
and noble side. The sentimentalism had for its obverse 
an enthusiasm and faith, sweet and pure and human, that 
set its trust in righteousness, that refused to bate one jot 
of its high ideals, that sent men to war with the crusader's 
badge, to rush on Austrian or French bayonets with a 
prayer on their Ups, glad to give their lives for Italy. 
Men, who had lost their faith in Pius, but kept true to 
the religious note that he had struck, who had learnt 
Mazzini's creed of social and moral redemption, trusted 
fondly that the new reign of liberty could not fail, and 
hoped on to the last, while Austrians and French and foes 
of their own household drew ever closer roimd them the 
toils of a conspracy of brute iniquity. 

Type and hero of this spirit was the Bamabite friar 
Ugo BassL Driven to the cloister by the death of a girl 
he loved, he had soared far outside a narrow clerical 
education. He had fed his mind on the Bible and Dante, 
on Shakespeare and Mazzini ; he was poet, artist, composer 
of some small merit. But for all his many-sidedness he 
was possessed by a devotion to humanity, a passion for 
purity and righteousness, that made him the consolation of 
the Palermitans in the cholera panic, and sent him through 
Italy as a revivalist preacher, as forward to denounce the 
corruption of the Church as he was insistent on personal 
holiness. The war drew him from the seclusion into which 
the suspicions of the governments had driven him, and his 
own great bravery made him the idol of the volunteers. 
Like many another patriot he came to Rome, and Mazzini's 
government seemed the realization of his ideal, the union 
of pure religion and liberty, the rule of Christian equality 
and religious democracy, " where all classes existed for one 
another." He became Garibaldi's chaplain, and exchanged 
his Bamabite robe for the red shirt ; the friend and iaspirer 
of the heroes who defended Rome. His last words, when 
the Austrians shot him at Bologna, were of warning to the 
great and sympathy for the poor. It was Bassi and the men 
who shared his spirit, who stamped the Italian Revolution 
with their nobleness ; whose great ideals and pure devoted- 
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ness and passion for moral and religious growth redeemed 
the want of civic courage and patience and common-sense, 
and lit the Revolution with a %ht, that still shines as a 
beacon. But they beat themselves in vain against the hard 
facts of European politics and national shortcomings. It 
needed the more prosaic virtues to save Italy, discipline and 
organization and self-repression, a more patient and far- 
seeing statesmanship. It is perhaps fortunate for Italy, 
that she was given time to learn the lessons of the Revolu- 
tion, that she had to pass through ten more years of waiting 
and silent fortitude and strenuous preparation, before she 
could attain. '' The days of artistic Italy," said Manin, '' are 
past ; let us see another Italy." 



CHAPTER XX 
PIEDMONT AFTER NO VARA. THE REACTION 

I 849-1 850 

PisDHONT : after Novara ; revolt of Genoa ; question of prolonging the 
war ; thb Constitution saved ; D' AzegHo premier ; the terms of 
peace; the Proclamation of Moncalieri. The H^^emony of Pied- 
mont ; the refugees ; Turin. 

Papal Statxb : the people and the Restoration ; the French at Rome ; the 
Red Triumvirate ; Napoleon's letter to Edgar Nej ; the Motu-proprio 
of Portici ; the Pope retuma to Rome ; Ui/tramontanism. 

NovABA had seemed a crushing defeat; but it was far 
from leaving Piedmont at the conqueror's mercy. Her 
army, though discouraged and in part demoralized, was still 
intact ; France was within an ace of intervening, and had 
her troops crossed the Alps, Radetzky must have beaten a 
quick retreat to the Quadrilateral Even from her own 
resources Piedmont could prolong a resistance behind 
Alessandria and Turin. And for the moment it seemed as 
if this wotdd be done ; high above the anger and panic and 
suspicion of treachery the cry of no surrender rang loudest. 
To lay down arms after a week's fighting seemed a pusil- 
lanimous ending of hopes that had been so high ; it seemed 
shamefcd to retire from the field, while in Rome and Venice, 
at Bologna and Brescia the tricolor still flew. The mass 
of the people confidently set down the defeat to treachery, 
and believed that with other generals victory might return. 
For a few days there were no certain tidings from the field ; 
but as soon as the news of defeat reached Turin, the 
Chamber decreed a levy in mass, and the democrats, swing- 
ing about Charles Albert's name, appealed to the people to 
carry on the struggle that the patriot King began. When 
the terms of the armistice were known, involving the tem- 
VOL. I. ^3 z 
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porary occupation of Alessandria, and the recall of the fleet 
from Venice, the war party denounced the capitulation, and 
the Chamber branded it as unconstitutionaL 

At Genoa the suspicions of treachery broke into revolt 
The report won credence that the young King had torn up 
the constitution and surrendered the city to the Austrians. 
Panic-stricken at the reported advance of the enemy and 
wildly surmising treachery in the commander of the gar- 
rison, they frightened him into a tame surrender of the 
forts. The Genoese protested their loyalty to Piedmont; 
the primary, and indeed throughout the main purpose of 
the rising was to protect the city from the fancied danger 
of an Austrian occupation ; the movement was accepted by 
the mass of the citizens, and men of responsibility, as Pareto 
the ex-minister, took a leading part. Dangerous as it was 
in the inflammable state of the country, tact and a recogni- 
tion of its motives would have quenched it peaceably. But 
the new ministry, which had just come into office, was 
zealous to prove its conservatism ; it was frightened by the 
spectre of separation, and the Moderates had an old grudge 
against the turbulent democracy of Genoa. The Grenoese 
were declared rebels; La Marmora was sent to force the 
city into submission, and two days' hard fighting, disgraced 
by a bombardment and looting by the troops, forced the 
city to a tardy surrender (April lo). It was a discreditable 
episode, and augured ill for the wisdom or moderation of 
Piedmont's new rulers. 

The Genoese revolt was bom of the panic fear of 
invasion, but cooler heads than theirs believed that the war 
might be prolonged. Charles Albert's first impulse to fight 
on after Novara, might be ascribed to his chivalrous disre- 
gard of odds ; but so careful a general as Fanti thought that 
further resistance might be successful^ The Piedmontese 
losses had been comparatively small ; the Lombard division 
was intact ; La Marmora's had only been engaged at (}enoa ; 
Casale had repulsed the enemy from its gates. A desperate 
national resolve might not improbably have succeeded, even 
had France remained neutral. But it would have me^mt 

^ Gaaati, MUcmo, 536; Carandini, Fantiy 134-135. 
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terrible suffering, crushing taxation, the devastation of the 
country, the occupation of Turin by the foreigner, and the 
risk of utter disaster after alL Piedmont was not prepared 
to face this ; in truth a large portion of the people were 
indifferent, weary of the long strain, unwilling to see their 
homes wrecked and their farms trampled down in a long 
devastating campaign. Turin was cold ; reactionary intrigues . 
had long been busy among the soldiers and peasants, and the 
army was reluctant to fight again. To Moderates and Re- 
actionaries the war had been a hideous democratic blunder, 
which even Charles Albert's patronage had failed to make 
respectable. They had no sympathy with the republicans, 
who were fighting for Italian honour at Rome and Venice, 
and half welcomed their imminent defeat. If war broke out 
again, an appeal to popular forces was inevitable, and the 
democracy, now discreiUted by defeat, might raise its head 
again. 

But the Moderates were as resolute as the Democrats to 
submit to no stain on the national honour. They shared 
the same belief in the mission of Piedmont, the same 
chivalry towards their Lombard allies. The great mass of 
Fiedmontese were at one in the determination, that rather 
than submit to dishonourable conditions or compromise her 
future, Piedmont would fight to the bitter end. The young 
King, Victor Emmanuel, represented the nation's heroic 
resolve. He disliked the late war and the men who had 
forced it on ; a conservative by training, he was imwilling 
to risk his crown, unless honour dictated it. But loyalty to 
his father's charter made him swear fidelity to the constitu- 
tion (March 29), and his word once given was never broken. 
He hated Austria ; he had a proud faith in his own people 
and its destinies. ** Give me 40,cxx) good soldiers, and I will 
break the armistice to-morrow," he is reported to have said, 
when goaded by taimts of treachery. But his calmer judg- 
ment realised the tremendous risk. If peace could be had 
with honour, he was resolved to have peace ; his frank reso- 
lute address to the nation warned extremists of both sides, 
and though he was as yet far from popular, it was felt that 
he typified the common-sense and plain honesty of the 
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country. There was at once a change of ministry (March 26). 
Battazzi retired, execrated by the Moderates as the chief 
author of the disastrous war, and made place for De Launay, 
an unknown Savoyard conservative, who made no secret of 
his hostility to the Democrats. But Victor Emmanuel and 
his ministry would have no tampering with the Statute, and 
though parliament was dissolved, writs were issued for new 
elections to be held in three months' time. Early in May 
D'Azeglio succeeded De Launay as Premier. There had 
been dissensions in the ministry, and much against his will 
he was called in to heal the breach and strengthen the 
government with his great prestige. His maxim was " no war 
and no dishonour " ; if he had to choose between the two, he 
preferred war, and he was determined at no price to sacrifice 
the refugees.^ But he was resolved to restore discipline ; he 
continued De Laimays attacks on the Clubs ; he allowed 
Bamorino to be shot, nominally because of a court-martial 5 
sentence, more really to glut the savage grudge of his own 
party against the favourite general of the democrats. 

But questions of coercion were overshadowed by the 
terms of peace. The negotiations, which had followed the 
armistice, had been almost suspended in consequence of 
Austria's exorbitant demands and Piedmont's refusal to 
compromise her honour. On one condition indeed Austria 
was willing to grant peace on almost any terms : if Victor 
Emmanuel's government would "modify" the constitution, 
and make an alliance with herself, it might escape the war 
indemnity, perhaps be allowed to annex the Duchies.^ 
"Austria only wishes," said Radetzky, "to return to the 
happy times of 1842." But to his temptings the King and 
his ministry turned deaf ears. " I will hold the tricolor high 
and firm," said the King on the evening of Novara. When 
Austria demanded an indemnity of over 230 million lire 
and the dissolution of the Lombard Committee at Turin, De 
Launay replied by refusing to negotiate, unless the Emperor 
granted an amnesty to all his Italian subjects, and surrendered 

' D'Azeglio, A $ua moglie, 401 ; Id., Vltalie, 65 ; Gennarelli, fWjtiurr, 35. 
' Bianchi, Diplomaxia, VI. 136, 144 ; Massari, Vittorio EmmanueU, 25 ; 
Costa de Beauregard, Demiires ann6et, 531 ; Revel, DaL 1S47, 53. 
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Ids claim to treat on behalf of the Duchies as their suzerain. 
He even wished to preface the treaty by a declaration of 
Italian nationality, and put in a claim for Parma and Pia- 
oenza. When Austria refused to waive her demands, and 
occupied Alessandria, the government suspended negotia- 
tions, and asked for the mediation of France and England 
(April 26). There was then no European Concert to make 
a ring round the oppressor and his victim ; Louis Napoleon 
Iiad wanted to declare war on the morrow of Novara, and he 
still intended to use force, if necessary, to bring Austria to 
more reasonable terms, offering as an earnest to occupy Savoy 
or Genoa.^ The government, suspicious of French ulterior 
aims, or doubtful of the President's power to carry his min- 
istry with him, would allow no French troops to enter Pied- 
montese territory except as a last resort. But the Western 
Powers made strong representations at Vienna, and Austria 
was too embarrassed by her financial straits and the revolu- 
tion still undefeated in Himgary and at Venice, to resist 
their pressure. She evacuated Alessandria, and fresh nego- 
tiations were opened (June 15), not very dignified in form 
(for D'Azeglio went out of his way to rate his democratic 
fellow-citizens), but strong and patriotic in substance. Both 
parties were still obstinate, for D'Azeglio would not have 
peace without security for the Lombards, and Austria was 
counting on reaction at Turin. It was not till August, that 
French pressure persuaded the Viennese cabinet to grant a 
tolerably complete amnesty. The amount of the indemnity 
was fixed at 75 million lire, all mention of Italian nationality 
was dropped, and the King renoimced his claims to any 
territory beyond his present borders, except his ancient title 
of reversion to Piacenza. 

Two days later the treaty was read to the newly-elected 
Chamber. The polls (July 1$) had been small, but the 
elections proved how litde the government represented 
the active political opinion of the country. Though the 
capital returned Moderates or Reactionaries, the majority of 
the new deputies were Democrats, who inherited the war 

1 La Goroe, Seeonde ripuUique, IL 83; De GaiUard, Xxp^d/Uion^ 140-143 i Ma 
D'AxagUo a Pimtaleoni, Oarieggia, 191. 
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policy of the old parliament, and tbey at once threw down 
their gage to the ministry by electing Fareto president of 
the Chamber. The peace negotiations overshadowed every- 
thing. It was in vain that the deputies turned to matters 
of home reform; as Cavour saw, the Chamber would not 
settle down to useful work, till the question of the peace 
had been finally decided. All recognized that the treaty 
was inevitable, and were prepared, with however ill grace, 
to accept it. But though there was no real desire to 
repudiate it, they regarded some of its conditions as dis- 
honouring, for though it saved the territory of Piedmont 
intact, it officially abandoned her claims to wider dominion. 
In vain Balbo asked the Chamber to pass the treaty with 
the protest of a silent vote. Nearly a hundred Lombard 
and Venetian refugees had been excluded from the Austrian 
amnesty, and it was feared that, unless their position were 
secured in the treaty, Austria might demand their extra- 
dition. A motion to naturalize all persons of Italian birth 
resident in the state had been already carried; but the 
ministry washed their hands of it, and left it to be thrown 
out in the Senate. In November a fresh resolution was 
carried by a small majority to suspend the Chamber's 
approval of the treaty, until the position of the refugees 
had been permanently secured (November 1 6). The niinis- 
terial defeat led at once to the crisis, which had long been 
impending. A compromise on the question of the refugees 
might have been easily arranged, had both parties desired 
it. It was a difference mainly of forms and words, and 
there was a growing impatience in the Chamber with the 
factious attitude of the majority. A sense of the danger 
impelled the more moderate members of the opposition to 
approach D'Azeglio, and offer him their support in exchange 
for a promise not to tamper with the constitution.^ They 
felt that the attack on the ministry had been overdone, and 
they were men capable of self-restraint, and ready at a crisis 
to think more of coimtry than party. The scheme had 
Cavour's support, and foreshadowed the great coalition of 

^ PaUaTicino, Memorie, II. 151 ; Carotir, NouveUu UUret, 355 ; Id., JLeUert, 
I. olxzxvii.; O. D'AcegUo, ^Smivenvrf, 373, 
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two years later; aad it says little for D'Azeglio's wisdom 
that the alliance was declined, and that he ran to the 
unnecessary strong measures that mark the second-rate 
statesman. Though the premier refused the practical sus- 
pension of the constitution, which Pinelli and Revel recom- 
mended,^ he had determined to break with the Chamber. 
He wrote over the King's signature a decree, dated from 
the royal castle of Moncalieri, which dissolved the Chamber, 
and ordered fresh elections in the ensuing month (Novem- 
ber 20). So far it was strictly constitutional, but the 
language, in which it vehemently attacked the majority, and 
threatened stronger measures unless a compliant Chamber 
were returned, was a breach if not of the letter, at least of 
the spirit of the Statute. It made a bad impression even 
among many of the ministerialists. The Chamber had 
been petty and provocatory; but a ministerial majority 
might have been secured with tact, and the smallness of 
the points at issue was shown by the fact that the govern- 
ment at once issued a decree to naturalize the refugees. 
It was felt that not only did the Proclamation of Moncalieri 
weaken the chances of parliamentary rule in the other 
states, but that by straining the constitution and bringing 
down the TCing into the field of party conflict, it made the 
future more difficult in Piedmont itself. 

Still, ill-judged as it was, the Proclamation deserved 
little of the extravagant praise and blame that were given 
to it If it was a coup dUtat, it was one of a mildness 
worthy of its author, and the constitutional march of Pied- 
mont went on almost unaffected by it. And as the consti- 
tutions went down in Rome and Naples and Tuscany, 
Piedmont stood out in clearer relief as the one free government 
of Italy. Here was one spot, where the tide of reaction had 
not reached, and where the seed of liberty could be preserved, 
to spread again in happier days. During the Revolution, 
though Piedmont had been preeminent in the war, it had 
had its rivals in constitutional advance. Now it was lefb the 
one hope of Italian Liberals, and for the next ten years the 
history of Piedmont is the history of Italy. Her Hegemony 

^ G. Torelli, Bioordii do ; D*Azeglio^ A tua mo^ie^ 414, 417. 
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was assured. Her resolute stand for nationality during the 
peace negotiations, her steadfastness in the cause of consti- 
tutionalism marked her as the champion of the nation. 
" Despite our losses," wrote the peace commissioners at 
Milan, " the foundations of free and independent Italy still 
stand firm in Piedmont, that when the conditions of Europe 
permit us to claim the rights of our common nationality, all 
Italy may turn to her, as the natural champion of this 
cause, which, though brought so low to-day, stands eyer 
"just and sacred." '' Piedmont," said Cavour in his first great 



speech on the Siccardi laws, ''must gather round herself 
every Uviiig force in Italy, and lead our nation to those 
hkfh destinies, to which it is called." Already Turin was 

exiled from theur own states, had found a conmion asylimi 
here. It was said that the refugees increased the population 
of the large towns of Piedmont by one-fiffch, and at all events 
their numbers ran into tens of thousands. The immigra- 
tion had its agitators of the baser sort ; it had, especially at 
G^noa, its factious, querulous element, which niade more 
noise than mischief But it brought into Piedmont a new 
breadth and freedom, and enriched her with some of the 
best of Italian thought. In the salons of the Liberal nobles 
of Turin, or in the cafis of Genoa met the politicians and 
writers of every state in Italy ; Farini and La Farina the 
historians, Scialoja the economist, Mamiani and Tommaseo 
the metaphysicians, high nobles of Lombardy with democrats 
like Cordova and Crispi of Sicily and Correnti of Milan. 
There were Modenese and Lombard officers in the army, 
Neapolitan professors in the University, statesmen from 
every part of Italy in the Chamber, their repiesentativeB in 
the ministry itself with Paleocapa of Bergamo and Farim of 
Ravenna. Turin, once so backward in literatiure and art» 
had become the home of a brilliant, exuberant life. 
Both in the capital and provinces industrial enterprise was 
bursting into vigorous growth, and showing an activity, that 
threatened to break up too rudely the old easy-going order. 
In place of the journalistic dulness of Charles Albert's time 
there was a busy press, often feverish and iU-regulated, and 
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only kept alive by the subsidies of parties and individuals, 
but earnest and patriotic in the main and wielding an 
enormous power.^ Italian was more spoken, and though 
there was still much of the old spirit, that thought it '' better 
to make a Piedmont of Italy than an Italy of Piedmont," 
the belief in a common country had spread far and deep. 
The Piedmontese were proudly conscious of the future that 
was reserved for them. The treaty had been on the whole 
a moral victory, and Austria had found herself powerless 
to coerce the defiant little state. " I am Premier," said 
D'Azseglio, '' to save the independence of this fort of Italy." 
Already Victor Emmanuel's government was coming forwiod 
as the patron of Independence in the other states. It had 
revived, though in vain, Gioberti's schemes of intervention 
in Tuscany and Rome; ^ it had sent Balbo to Gaeta to plead 
for the retention of the constitution, and perhaps revive 
some plan of Federation.^ It had protested against the 
floggings at Milan,^ and withdrawn its minister when the 
Austrians entered Florence. Throughout Italy the partisans 
of Piedmont were growing day by day. Moderates and 
Radicals alike at home recognized her new responsibilities, 
and there were many even among the more cautious, who 
were hoping with La Marmora that she would '' one day do 
something serious for Italy." 

Great indeed was the contrast of the savage reaction, 
which raged at Rome and Naples and to a less degree 
through Italy. The French had given Rome to the Pope ; 
sxtd he, believing that the welfare of the Church hinged on 
the Temporal Power and his own absolute sovereignty, his 
feeble nature scared by the rough nobility of the Revolution, 
had buried his earlier aspirations, prepared to return to all 

^ The leading papers were the Mitorffimento, Cuvoxo'b paper in 1848, lepre- 
aenting the Bight Centre ; the Opinione, at this time the organ of the Lombard 
refugees, later Garour's semi-official organ ; the OazzeUa del Papolo, on the 
whole Left Centre, the only paper that paid its way ; Valerie's Ooncordia and 
Brofferio*8 Meaaggero Torinue ; the clericaliat Armania and Oampana ; and the 
Ifaisinian ItdUa dd Popdo. 

^ For Tuscany, see below, p. 371 ; for Rome, Menabrea, N4gocioUiKmi^ 47 ; 
Robert!, Binrnvamenio, L 396 ; D'AxegUo, Xettrrc tneciite, I. 28. 
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the abominations of Gregory's rule, rather than suffer any 
taint of the Liberalism that he had learnt to hate and fear. 
The bigots, who had won him to their side, were hungry 
for revenge, eager to sweep away every trace of the 
last three years. Antonelli and his party knew that they 
could expect no welcome from the Romans. Not a sign of 
rejoicing had hailed the return of Papal power at Rome. 
Two hundred and sixty communes, including almost every 
town of importance from Rome to the Po,^test^d agaiiS 
the revival of the Temporal Power, and the Papal Commis- 
sioner in Romagna acknowledged that ''without Austrian 
garrisons in every province it was useless to hope for the 
restoration of the government." Perugia told the Austrian 
general that it accepted the Pope's rule only in obedience to 
force ; sometimes not a workman could be foimd who would 
nail up the Papal arms, and if the Austrians left a town, the 
arms of the Republic were at once replaced. 

The French were fully conscious of this temper. They 
were pledged to preserve Liberal institutions, and for the 
moment the more moderate section of the ministry had its 
way. It promised the English government to make the 
retention of the Statute a sine qud non ot the Pope's restora- 
tion,^ and though Oudinot took strong measures to prevent 
the repubUcans from raising their heads, there was no punish- 
ment. Moderate men were put in office ; passports were 
freely granted, and several thousands took them to fly from 
Papal vengeance. But the Cardinals at Gaeta were chafing 
at a mildness so alien to their hopes. They were angry 
that the French did not at once restore the Papal arms, or 
appoint their own favourites to office. The Pope complained 
of the " inexplicable leniency " of the French. Suspicious 
as ever of them, above all of Louis Napoleon, whose part in 
1 83 1 2 was not forgotten, the court at (}aeta was eager to 
rid itself of its unwelcome friends, and find shelter under 
the more sympathetic patronage of Austria. Had the 
French, however, held firmly in their first course, they 
would probably have triumphed ; but the Pope was a pawn 
in the game with Austria, and fearful lest he should fly to 

^ Ashley, PaUnenion, L 124. * See above, p. lao. 
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their rivals, they were anxious to hring him to Rome, and 
have him under the constraming protection of their own 
army. To quiet his distrust, Oudinot proclaimed the 
restoration of Papal authority (July 14). Gaeta was molli- 
fied; the bland Cardinals told Oudinot that his words 
were dictated by the spirit of God, and the Pope promised 
to return shortly into Roman territory, to "throw a veil 
over the past as far as possible, and govern with moderation." 

Their promises served to throw dust in the eyes of the 
French public, but nothing was farther from their intentions 
than to fulfil them. At the end of July Oudinot resigned 
his civil powers to a Commission of three Cardinals, the 
" Red Triumvirate," whose terrorism stood out in lurid 
contrast to the fresh memories of Mazzini's mild sway. In 
spite of Oudinot's protests, the Papal police and Inquisition 
reappeared ; Sanfedist criminals were released ; corruption at 
the Exchequer replaced the able and honest administration 
of the Republic. A commission was appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of every civil servant, who had served the 
Republic. The grist-tax was reimposed, the paper money 
issued by the republican government was depreciated by 
one-third, to the cruel loss of the poor who largely held it.^ 
Meanwhile Antonelli had been unfolding his plans to the 
representatives of the Catholic Powers at Gaeta. He pro- 
mised a large measure of local government, to throw open 
all ofiGices to the laity, to introduce reforms in the civil 
service and judicature, to institute a nominated Council of 
State, and a special board to advise on financial questions. 
But when Rayneval, the French plenipotentiary, pleaded 
for representative institutions, or at least that the Finance 
Board should have power to decide as well as to advise, 
AntoneUi promptly replied that parliamentary government 
was incompatible with the spiritual liberty of the Pope. 

Antonelli doubtless knew that he could count on the 
support of the French clericals. But reports of the mis- 
government at Rome had reached Paris. The Liberals were 
shamed anew that the reaction should give itself full rein 

^ Farini. ^aman State, IV. 240, 270-271 ; Torre, Storia, II. 506-308; De 
Gaillard, op, ciL, 298 ; Senior, Joumal$t II. 102-X05. 
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under the protection of France ; De Tocqueville, the foreign 
minister, spoke threateningly of ''giving advice "with the 
sword at his side/' and Louis Napoleon, more far-sighted 
or more careful of his country's good name, insisted on 
Oudinot's recall, and voiced the indignation in a letter to 
Edgar Ney, a colonel in the army of occupation (August 1 8). 
In angry phrases he attacked the Cardinals for their mis- 
rule : '' the French Republic has not sent an army to 
Rome to crush Italian liberty, but to regulate it, and save 
it from its own excesse&" He asked for a general amnesty, 
a lay administration, and the Code Napoleon, and spoke 
bitterly of the ingratitude, which had made the Papal 
court forget its obligations to France. But the President 
had written the letter on his own initiative, and the cabinet 
had only consented to its despatch in the belief that it 
would not be published. And popular as the letter was in 
France, the government did not dare to face the risk of 
rupture with Rome, perhaps war with Austria, which its 
unexpected publication made inmiinent.^ Louis Napoleon 
made an easy surrender, and the Left, who warmly backed 
his letter, were badly beaten in the Chamber. Antonelli, 
though he knew he might safely disregard it, made it a 
pretext to assert his independence and suspicion* of France. 
Drawing back from his promise to return to Papal territory, 
the Pope retired to the King of Naples' palace at Portici, 
and let it be known that he would not return to Rome, till 
France forgot Napoleon's letter, and left him free to reform 
or not at his own pleasure. He issued from Portici a motur- 
proprio, which was to mark the maximum of his conces- 
sions (September 1 2). The decree promised an ambiguous 
amnesty, a Council of State, a Finance Board, Provincial 
Coimcils, large powers for communal councils, and reforms 
in the Codes. Its inadequacy was palpable; "the motu- 
proprio is derisory, the amnesty is cruel," said De Tocqueville. 
Even had the decree been loyally executed, it showed little 
advance on the proposals of the Five Powers in 183 1 ; and 
attenuated as it was in the inception, it shrank under sub- 

^ La Gorce, Seeondt BipMiquc, IL 225, 228, 232 ; see Capponi, Ldtert^ 
III. 8a 
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sequent commentaries to the emptiest simulacrum of reform. 
The amnesty was in fact, as Victor Hugo called it, a general 
proscription, for its exceptions condemned to punishment or 
exile the whole CJonstituent Assembly, every member of the 
Provisional and RepubUcan governments, the higher officers 
of the army, the amnestied of 1 846, and all who had taken 
any part in the revolution. And though only thirty-eight were 
actually prosecuted, and the commission to overhaul the 
civil service broke down before the general refusal to give 
evidence, the fear of proscription drove several thousands of 
honest citizens to eiole and beggary.^ The history of the 
next few years proved how imreal were the other promises 
of reform. Already the suspicion was general that the 
Pope intended to do nothing ; the French confessed that all 
their efforts had failed to win him to moderation, and their 
soldiers were still stabbed in the streets to avenge the sullen 
wrath of the unhappy populace. Amid the misery and 
despair of his people, without an effort for their welfare, the 
Pope returned to Rome (April 12, 1850) imder an escort of 
foreign soldiers, with scarce a sign of popular welcome. 

It was a gloomy contrast to the ovation that greeted 
Pius two brief years ago. But, as Gioberti wrote, " Gaeta 
had raised an impassable wall between prince and people." 
National well-being, national glory were overshadowed by 
the fancied interests of the churcL Morbidly afraid of 
Protestantism and socialism, the Pope's ambition now was to 
have his court imtrammelled by lay influence at home or 
abroad, to push forward ultramontane claims in Italy and 
France and England, to secure for the priesthood the control 
of education, to elaborate new dogmas and strike down each 
manifestation of independent thinking in the church. 
Catholicism had entered on a new phase. So long as the 
national Catholic churches had stood out against the abso- 
lutism of the Papacy, so long the Roman court had been in 
the main Italian. But Gallicanism and its kindred prin- 
ciples had been slowly dying through the century, and the 

1 Farini, op, dt, IV. 296-298 ; Margotti, ViUorie, 386, 389 ; De Gaillard, 
op- ^-i 336-33S ; ZinJ, Storia, JDooumanU L 139 ; Balan, Continuagione^ I. 66i~ 
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Papacy found itself at the same moment discredited in Italy 
and with apower yastlyenhanced abroad. Pius' reaction marks 
the date when the Roman church placed itself in the keeping 
of the Jesuits, and foimd in them a guidance, unscrupulous 
and short-sighted but supremely skilfuL Flanked by the 
ultramontane clergy and the active propaganda of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and kindred societies, the Jesuits organized 
CathoUc opinion in France and Belgium, in Spain and South 
Germany, and through it gave the Papacy a power it had 
not known for generationa Henceforth the Papacy becomes 
a popular absolutism; or rather imder the guise of a per- 
sonal autocracy, the church places itself in the hands of a 
small number of men of various nationalities, who, through 
the mouthpiece of the Papacy, control its destinies. The 
national and Liberal oppositions within its borders, though 
not yet silenced, become more and more impotent in face of 
the Catholic plebiscite, which at all events in the Latin 
nations prefers spiritual despotism to liberty and puts church 
above country. The Papacy revives claims that had long 
been dormant. '' The state," it pronounces, '' is the subject 
of the church ; " " it belongs to the Vicar of Christ to make 
laws in all parts of the world for the church's welfare and 
government."^ And the new doctrine, which theoretically 
claimed the absolute subordination of state to church, of 
Christian governments to the Pope, in practice takes the 
shape of a political Catholic party organized to secure the 
greatest possible amount of power for the church, and, if 
strong enough, to threaten any government, which does not 
meet their claims. The final issue of the struggle has yet 
to be seen ; but even at this early stage there were warning 
voices from loyal Catholics, that told that Antonelli was 
emptying the churches, and " doing more harm to the faith 
than all Voltaire and Roiisseau." ' 

^ A pamphlet of 1853 by Father Tarqaini, and especially approTed by the 
Pope (quoted in Arthar, The Pope, I. 30). 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE REACTION^Conttnued). 

1849-1852 

Naples : Ferdinand's absolutism ; the Constitution suspended ; the 
political trials ; Gladstone's letters. Tuscany : the oounter-reTolu- 
tiomsts ; the Grand Duke ; the Austrian occupation ; the Grand 
Duke's return; the Constitution suspended. Lombabdt-Vxnstia : 
military rule; Karl yon Schwartzenberg ; Radetzky uncontrolled. 
The Austrians in Romagna. Modena. Parma. Lsaqub aitd Con- 
OORDATS : position of Austria ; paternal government ; the Catholic 
school ; the Austrian League ; the Concordats. Strength and weak- 
ness of the reaction. 

While Antonelli's dexterous finesse was eluding French 
pressure, Ferdinand, free from any foreign influence that 
made for decent goyemment, was marching straight to 
reckless absolutism. He had reprinted for the edification 
of his subjects, and ordered schoohnasters to teach under 
pain of dismissal, a catechism, that laid down that '' a prince 
is not boimd to keep his oath to observe a constitution, if 
it is opposed to the general interest of the state," and that 
'' a promise of a prince to limit his sovereignty is null and 
void." ^ The Czar had congratulated him as the " saviour 
of social order " ; the Pope was his compliant guest ; Sicily 
lay crushed at his feet, and had her savage punishment. 
Proud that he had so speedily tamed the revolution, he 
made haste to undo the Liberal advance of the past year. 
Education was put in the grip of the clergy, and every 
University student had to belong to a '' spiritual congrega- 
tiozL" The Jesuits were recdled, though all their en- 

^ Gladstone, Twt Leiten, 52-54. One query of the catechism was, "Are 
all who wear beards and moustachoes Liberal philosophers t " The catechism 
was first printed in 1837. 
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deavours failed to get the Concordat altered for the worse, 
for the absolutism embraced clergy as well as laity.^ Even 
the Ooimcil of State of 183 1 was abolished, and the 
ministers became more than ever the mere secretaries of 
the King. '' Ministers/' said the premier, '' are bells without 
tongues, the King strikes and they soimd;" and such of 
them as retained any vestige of Liberalism, left the cabinet. 
Even the new ministers, however, seem for a time to have 
believed in the Eong's promise that the constitution would 
be preserved.^ But Ferdinand had pledged himself to 
Austria to have none of it ; and though he seems, in spite 
of his catechism, to have had scruples about formally 
Amrnlling it, he put it practically on one side. To excuse 
the shameless perjury, a stratagem was invented worthy of 
a Bourbon. Agents were sent into the provinces to promote 
petitions for the abolition of the Statute ; promises of local 
railways, threats of police persecution, pressure of every 
kind raked in the signatures ; and though the Archbishop 
of Naples manfully declined to advise hLs clergy, and the 
municipal coimcil of the capital refused to sign, the plot 
succeeded It was the oft-repeated story of Neapolitan 
cowardice and fickleness. Sufficient petitions came in to 
cover with some show of justification the suspension of the 
constitution. England made a feeble attempt to save it in 
Sicily, but the premier replied that it would be waste of 
time to recall its forgotten privileges. 

Still however the camarilla sat uneasily. There had 
been a hostile demonstration at Naples, perhaps hatched by 
the police, and a bomb had exploded among the crowd 
(September 16, 1849). ^^ courtiers seized the opportunity 
to organize the terrorism. Eighty-two of the more pro- 
minent Liberals were arrested on the charge of belonging to 
the revolutionary Society of Italian Unity. The society 
no doubt had existed ; ^ but its influence had been small, 
and the chief defendants, as Poerio and Settembrini, 

^ Balan complains of the " C»sariam " of this " religioiui and pious king '* : 
ChnHnuamone, II. 12S. 

' Leopardl, Naarazioni 409-410^ 41 7. See Bianchi, Di^maaia^ VI. 326, and 
D'Aseglio, Lettere inedite, IL 81. 

* See above, p. 309. 
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had had no connection with it or had been ignorant of its 
eadstence. The trial, which dragged on for eight months 
(January— August 1850), was one long trayesty of justice. 
The presiding judge was notoriously prejudiced ; letters 
were forged, paid agents of the police were suborned to give 
evidence, eyery pressure short of actual torture employed to 
extort confessions. The defendants were imprisoned in 
fetid holes with common criminals, and one was dragged 
into court while dying of gaol-fever. The high char- 
acter of the accused, the suspicious nature of the whole 
evidence, the crying scandaU of the court's procednre went 
for nothing. Twenty-three, including Poerio and Settem- 
brini, were condemned to penal servitude for long terms or 
for life. 

The long trial deeply moved the public. It even roused 
to pity the mob of Santa Lucia ; and while the life of one of 
the condemned hung on the Eoog's lips, the poor sold bread 
for candles to offer in the churdies that the saints might 
win his pardon. The ambassadors protested against the 
scandal to humanity, and Ferdinand in reply sent the con- 
demned men, loaded with heavy irons, to the penal settle- 
ments of Nisida and Ischia. It chanced that Mr. Gladstone 
was in Naples, and moved by the rumours of their sufferings, 
he penetrated to the convict stations in disguise. Here he 
found the prisoners, men of stainless life, ex-cabinet minis- 
ters, authors, barristers, chained to common prisoners and 
living in hideous degradation. He wrote (April 185 1) an 
indignant letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, and threatened the 
Neapolitan government to publish it, unless it treated its 
prisoners with more humanity. When Ferdinand seemed 
defiant, the letter and a sequel were published in London, 
and eleven editions were exhausted in the year. They were 
a damning indictment of the tyranny : '' it is not mere im- 
perfection, not corruption in low quarters, not occasional 
severity ; it is incessant, systematic, deliberate violation of 
the law by the Power appointed to maintain it." He en- 
dorsed the Italian sentiment that the government of Naples 
was " the negation of GK>d." He estimated the number of 
political prisoners at 1 5,000 at least ; he showed that even 
VOL. I. 2 A 
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the old law prior to the Statute was violated on every hand ; 
that thousands were arrested without warrant; that men 
lay in prison sixteen or more months before trial; that 
perjury and forgery were every-day incidents of the prose- 
cutions.^ 

The letters sent a shudder of disgust through Europe. 
But imabashed by his utter discredit, the King flaunted his 
contempt for civilized opinion by a new series of political 
trials. Forty-six artisans were arrested for resisting the 
loyalist mob at the fisunous demonstration more than three 
years before (December 185 1); and more than half the 
accused were sentenced to eighteen years in irons. Another 
batch of over 300 prisoners, including a score of ex-deputies, 
were charged with various offences dating &om the Coimter- 
revolution. The same farce of justice was acted aeain; 
th. judge, irere .ubmtasi,,, (or i«,lj h,lt iM bZ ,el 
mo,idlr «toing to obey the m^. '.rde», tte Worm,. 
tion was laid by a man five times sentenced for fraud, and 
on his evidence twenty-five of the defendants were condemned. 
During the four years that followed the Counter-revolution 
the victims of the government must be reckoned by tens of 
thousands. Even the apologists of the government did not 
attempt to deny that the number of political prisoners at 
a time ranged £rom 2000 to 4000. There is reason to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone imderstated the number, and 
that some 40,000 were brought l^efore various courts on 
political charges.^ 

The Tuscan reaction had nothing of the savagery which 
followed the return of the Pope and Ferdinand. But it 
repeated even to excess the feebleness and meanness and 
indecision, which had characterized the policy of Tuscany 
for the past thirty-five years. The Counter-revolution had 

^ Gladstone, Two LeUer$, 1-14 ; Nisoo, Ferdinando IL, 302 ; see Gondon, 
De V4UU dea eho9cs, 98-99. 

' Leopardi, op, cU,, 425, 428 ; Gladstone, op. eit., lo-ii, 42 ; Id., Sxamina- 
tionf 26-31 ; De Oesare, Scialoja, 92 ; Lacava, BanUeata, 2 ; Senior, JoumaU^ 
II. 17 ; Detailed Expomure^ 31-36 ; Tivaroni, Vltalia^ I. 232-234. The govern- 
ment's fignres may be fonnd in Un Ualiano, Misposta, 10, 12 ; Ranegna degli 
errori, 24; and a contradictory estimate in Baillie-Coohrane, Youmg Italy, 226. 
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been popular ; partly because the peasants had been lashed 
into an unreaspning fanaticism of loyalty, partly because the 
moderate Liberals hoped that the Grand Duke's return 
would save the coimtiy alike from rough radicalism and an 
Austrian occupation. The Tuscan Liberals were, as Ricasoli 
called them, "boys without sense or character or tact"; 
they had miserably failed to play their part; they had 
allowed the Revolution to end in feeble collapse, and cared 
more for their own persons and property than for leaving 
any noble example and seed of future effort The notables, 
who had formed the Commission of Oovemment, found them- 
selves fronted by a repubhcan revolt at Leghorn and the 
more serious danger of imminent Austrian invasion. They 
were still sanguine that they could stave off the latter, if 
they could bring Leghorn to heel, and rob the Austrians of 
their most specious pretext for intervention. They begged 
France and England to send ships to tame the insur- 
rection, and France might have acceded but for the Grand 
Duke's opposition. They turned to Piedmont, but except 
to pimish some insults to its own flag, the Turin govern- 
ment refused to intervene, unless Naples cooperated and 
Leopold gave his sanction.^ The Grand Duke was already 
pledged to Austria ; papers found after his flight ten years 
later prove that he had already concerted plans of invasion 
with Radetzky.^ This however was carefully masked; 
and when the deputies of the obsequious Commission reached 
him at Ghteta, he promised to restore the constitution in 
the main, and tacitly suggested that the Austrian invasion 
had no coimtenance from himsel£ But Serristori, a weak 
disingenuous coward, whom he had sent as his Commissioner 
to Florence, knew that the Austrian occupation had been 
decided on. D'Aspre's brigade, which had already occupied 
the Limigiana and restored it to the Duke of Modena, 
crossed the frontier (April 5), and occupying Lucca, advanced 
on Leghorn. The republican city made but brief resistance, 
and D'Aspre allowed his men to plunder and murder, and 

^ Bianchi, op. ok„ VL 176 ; Cambray-Digny, Mieords 159-17S ; Gennarelli, 
Sventure, 26, 37, 40-45 ; Menabrea, NigodatHmi, 46. 
* Gennarelli, op. cit„ 56, 61, 95. 
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levied taxes as in a conquered country. The invasion 
angered and firightened the Tuscans; even the expiring 
Commission made a tardy atonement by publishing its pro- 
test. Serristori, backing the Qrand Drue's duplicity, de- 
clared that the Austrians came iminvited, and D'Aspre, 
nettled by the falsehood, proclaimed that he had marched 
in response to the Grand Duke's summons. Even Leopold 
himself was uneasy at the steady Austrian advance ; in vain 
he begged D'Aspre not to occupy Florence and confine his 
troops to the disturbed districts. He was afiraid of the 
storm that would fall upon him, if his part in the invasion 
were fully known ; he still feebly cherished his independence, 
and had no wish to become a tributary of Vienna. But the 
Austrians had already threatened to depose him unless he 
proved compHant ; ^ and findiag his remonstrances imheeded, 
he bowed submissively to their orders. D'Aspre entered 
Florence on May 25, his soldiers in mockery wearing olive 
intheircape. ^ "^ 

On the same date Leopold's new ministry took office. 
They were comparatively moderate men, who probably 
wished to save the C!onstitution, if they could do so without 
Motion with the Grand Duke. They were afraid to let the 
Austrian garrison go, but they tried to reduce it to as few 
troops as possible. Though they abolished the tricolor 
xmder pressure from D'Aspre, they promised, Leopold con- 
senting, to restore the national guard and eventually summon 
parliament They made what resistance they could to 
D'Aspre's hectoring demands, and saved Florence from 
martial law and Leghorn from part of the monstrous fine 
that he wished to impose. At the end of July Leopold 
returned, welcomed with enthusiastic rejoicings at Lucca 
and Pisa and Florence. He still clung to the same timor- 
ous uncertain policy; he was miserable with fear and the 
sense that he had lost the affections of the best of his 
subjects. The old patriarchal relations, that had endeared 
his family, had gone for ever. He was suspicious of all the 
life and culture of the state, and happy only among the old- 
fashioned peasants. He shrank from impopular measures ; 

1 Bianchi, op. eit., VI. 185. 
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his mildness showed itself in a comprehensive amnesty ; and 
though he restricted the freedom of the press and withdrew 
political offences from the ordinary courts, journalism and 
literature were still allowed considerable freedom, and the new 
laws were issued subject to the approval of parliament. He 
would have liked to wait on events, but his engagements to 
Austria forced his hands. He dared not alienate her ; he 
had been taunted with disloyalty to the Hapsburgs ; D'Aspre 
had treated him with scant ceremony, and worried the 
timid man of peace into appearing in the uniform of an 
Austrian general He had meekly accepted the loss of the 
Lunigiana; he concluded a military convention with Austria, 
which bound him to maintam an army of occupation, and 
meant the practical reduction of the Grand Duchy to a 
dependant state. And though he was still reluctant to 
repeal the constitution, in deference to Francis Joseph's 
reproaches he indefinitely suspended it and dissolved the 
Chamber. Had there been any strenuous affection for the 
Statute, he might have hesitated. But the peasants in 
their hatred of the Liberals had welcomed the Austrians, and 
even Florence had given Radet2ky an enthusiastic welcoma 
In the cities indeed the Liberals were still strong ; and the 
Municipal Coimcils boldly protested against the suspension 
of the Statute. But the old divisions in their ranks made 
united action impossible; and Ricasoli himself accepted a 
medal to commemorate the downfall of the republic. Con- 
scious that they were a minority, the Tuscan Liberals 
showed even more than their wonted feebleness, and were 
readier to cringe fox the Grand Duke's favours than strive 
for the liberties they had deserved so little and lost so 
lightly. 

The suspension of the Statute introduced a rule of 
severity, such as Tuscany had rarely known. It was indeed 
still nuld in comparison with that of Rome or Naples or 
Milan ; but it was yet fEurther removed from the old Tuscan 
tolerance. Ultramontanism for the first time gained a 
footing in the . state. The govenmient promised the Pope 
to suppress any Protestant propagandism,^ and Count Giiicci- 

1 GennaraUi, OapiMi, ±M, 
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ardini, descendant of the historian and brother-in-law of 
Bidolfi, was imprisoned for meeting with others to read an 
miauthorized translation of the Bible. A husband and wife, 
named Madiai, were severely sentenced for proselytising to 
Protestantism, and it was only the repeated protests of 
England, France, and Prussia, that got their imprisonment 
commuted into exile. The government could indeed boast 
that no one except Guerrazzi suffered for the troubles of 
1849; but Guerrazzi's trial was sufficient scandal in mild 
Tuscany. Harshly, perhaps treacherously, treated by the 
Conmiission of (jovemment, he had been taken to Volterra^ 
to save him &om the Austrians. The trial, long delayed, 
was an act of supremest folly ; for Guerrazzi's able defence 
was a damning exposure of the Grand Duke's cowardice 
and treachery in 1849. The sentence was not delivered 
till July 1853, <^d Guerrazzi was rewarded by exile for 
life for saving the country from anarchy. Meanwhile every 
manifestation of patriotism was suppressed. But for Pied- 
montese protests, the government would have made a festival 
of the anniversary of No vara. In 185 1, when the annual 
service for the dead of Curtatone was being celebrated at 
Santa Croce, it was interrupted by an attack of Austrian 
soldiers and Tuscan police, who fired on the crowd, and 
arrested himdreds, even threatening the venerable Capponi. 
But there was no persistent repression ; and though at last 
the constitutional farce was concluded, and the Statute 
formally repealed (May 1852), the government was still 
comparatively Liberal for those days of reaction. The 
abolition of the last remnants of protection, some care for 
education, the despatch of products to the Great Exhibition, 
marked an absence of the darkness that obscured the South 
of Italy. 

Lombardy and Yenetia were under a relentless pretorian 
rule. The war had had one heroic sequel here: Brescia 
rose as soon as the Austrians invaded Piedmont, and made 
a noble resistance of ten days, till Haynau crushed it with 
atrocities, whose horror rang through Europe. Hajmau was 
only the worst example of the brutal generals, who ground 
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the provinces under their heeL The army had saved the 
Empire; it was an easy transition for Radetzk/s staff to 
thii^ that the army was the Empire. The Marshal was 
practically dictator, and he looked on the Lombards as a 
conquered race to be crushed and plundered. Men were 
shot in batches for possessing arms; prisoners under ex- 
amination were bastinadoed, and a professor of Padua died 
under the lash; when the Milanese hissed a garrison 
prostitute for flaunting the Austrian colours on her balcony, 
Radetzky flogged fifteen of the demonstrators, including two 
young girls. In the two years 1848-49 it was estimated 
that nearly 4000 prisoners were sentenced for political 
offences. The common crime, that dogged the Austrian 
occupation everywhere, was punished with a severity that 
brought disrepute on justice; and over a himdred were 
shot for one outbreak of brigandage. And while Radetzky 
flogged and shot the populace, he attacked the aristocracy, 
who boycotted his officers. In defiance of the amnesty of 
September 1848, in defiance of the promises to the Hed- 
montese government in the following summer, eighty-six 
refugees were forbidden to return. Even the priests were 
struck at, and the bishops had orders to deprive of their 
cures any who were suspected of disloyal sentiments. 

But Radetzky's brutality was too intolerable even for 
the government at Vienna, which still professed a constitu- 
tional policy; and though it did not dare to break with 
him, it tried to curb him. E^arl von Schwarzenberg, 
brother of the Austrian premier, was appointed Lieutenant 
of Lombardy (October 1849), with instructions that were 
themselves a condemnation of the military rule. The press 
was allowed some freedom, and von Schwarzenberg had an 
organ of his own, which mercilessly criticized the Marshal's 
iniquitous despotism. He succeeded in checkiDg the mili- 
tary courts, and thwarted Radetzky's monstrous intention to 
sequestrate the estates of the refugees. But the Lieutenant 
was no match for Radetzky's persistency, and after a 
fifteen months' struggle, he resigned Henceforward the 
Marshal was left unchecked; his nominee and puppet, 
Strassoldo, succeeded to von Schwarzenberg's post ; another 
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partisan was made Lieutenant of Venetia; the press was 
worried, till one paper after another dropped out of exis- 
tence; and again men were shot by court-martial for 
circulating revolutionary literature. Lombardy did what it 
could to protest agamst the wanton barbarian who scourged 
her. When the young Emperor Francis Joseph visited 
Venice and Milan, the theatres were deserted and the whole 
population held mdignantly aloo£ The Town Council of 
Como refused to render homage, and Radetzky had its 
Clerk hung on a trivial pretext. Never had the gulf 
between government and governed been so wida Down 
to 1848 the Austrian rule had been hard and un- 
sympathetic, but it had a stem justice, that contrasted 
well with the other Italian governments. Now it had 
become wantonly, brutally cruel, with a semi-barbarian 
delight in ignoring its subjects' barest rights. And thus 
it sealed its doom. It was the sullen anger of a trampled 
race even more than the memories of 1848, that united the 
people in one strong resentment, that roused the apathetic 
peasants, that kept conspiracy alive through all the fierce 
repression, and when wiser counsels at last ruled the 
Austrian government, made repentance come too late. 

Romagna had practically become an Austrian province. 
Though Bedini, the Papal Commissioner, was nominally in 
power, GK>rzowsky and his generals, who commanded the 
Austrian garrisons, paid small attention either to him or 
to the ministers at Rome. They rated ihe Papal authorities, 
assuming not without reason that they spoke from a higher 
plane of civilization ; and Bedini and his officials, knowing 
well that their power would not live a day if the 
Austrians went, were, except for brief fits of restiveness, 
ever ready to abate their dignity.^ But there was no 
difference between Bedini and Oorzowsky in thinking a 
reign of terror necessary. The state of siege was every- 
where in force; men were sent to prison for ''being ill- 
affected in politics," for "^ appearing inclined to novelty," for 
** being too loquacious." The peasants, smarting under the 

^ Gennazelii, Chmmo ymit^fioio, I. 597 ; Farini, RamamStaU^ TV, 269. 
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tyranny, made common cause with the brigandfl, who had 
started into actiye life under the misrule, and became in 
turn their prey, when (^orzowsky's disarmament of the 
population put the scattered farmers at their mercy. The 
brigands' terrorism rivalled the government's; they sacked 
a town, they caught an audience at a theatre and emptied 
-evexj podcet. It was in vaia that the Austrian courts shot 
men by the score for possession of arms or petty theft. 
Brigandage was the fatal symptom of the rottenness with 
which all the fabric of Papal government was struck. 

The Duchies of the Po valley were more than ever 
satellites of Austria. Francis V • of Modena and Charles Louis 
of Parma had been brought back by Austrian troops and 
ruled by virtue of their swords. Austrian generals com- 
manded their forces, Austrians sat in their courts-martial; 
and though Francis might fidget under their constraint^ 
BadetzkjT could always bring the Dukes to heel by holding 
up the spectre of revolution. Francis was no tyrant as his 
father ; less able than he, he was less cruel and ambitioua 
He was a small-minded, impatient, restless prince; like 
Ferdinand of Naples, the despair of his ministers, who 
found the whole order of the administration turned out of 
its course by the meddlesomeness of the not ill-meamng 
but supremely foolish man, who believed himself a pro- 
vidence on earth to his little state; who attempted to 
<^heck immorality by sentences that brought discredit on 
morality; whose dvirografi- overrode the decisions of his 
courts, and attempted to do impossible justice between 
subject and subject on the dictates of the moment's whim.^ 
There was Uttle wanton cruelty in Francis' nature; and 
though the sentences on the Liberals were many and severe, 
though the Duke took ruthless vengeance on the peasants, 
who had made merry in the ducal preserves, there was no 
capital punishment for poUtical offences, and compared with 
Austrian savagery in Lombardy and Komagna^ the reaction 
was mild at Modena. 

In Parma^ on the other hand, the tyranny broke all 

^ Anj barriiter, who loit three caaef, wMSospeBded: TiTBroni, 9p,wL,l. 124. 
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bonds of decency. Charles Louis, after declaring Toid 
every act of the Provisional Government, abdicated in 
favour of his son, Charles III. (March 14, 1849). The 
young Duke was a brutish shameless rake, without his 
father's varnish of artistic taste, who regarded his subjects 
as the puppets of his capriciousness and cruelty. The 
promised constitution was forgotten; Parma was placed 
permanently in a state of siege, the Universities were 
closed, the members of the Provisional Grovemment mulcted 
in heavy fines. These measures however had their analogies 
in other states ; the speciality of Charles III/s reaction lay 
in its oriental wantonness. Civil servants, professors, trades- 
men, lawyers were compelled to shave beards and musta- 
choes and wear their hair short : macfistrates had to appear 
in fent»do unifonn, ; ^„^ T doCo^ nJghf'Lt 
practise without certificates of satisfactory political conduct. 
All minerals were declared state property and leased to 
Ward. To punish the farmers, who as a body had sided 
with the revolution, they were forbiddea to dismiss a 
labourer without licence from an official^ Two rich 
monastic houses were dissolved for suspected Liberalism, 
and Rome, which placed Piedmont under ban for sup- 
pressing its monasteries, had no words of reproof for the 
faithful profligate. But most maddening incident of the 
tyranny was the reign of the lash, beside which the 
brutalities of Radetzky's officers are pale. Three hundred 
men were publicly whipped in the first five months of the 
prince's rule ; they were flogged for singing patriotic songs, 
for "persuading an Austrian officer to get drunk," for 
criticizing the Duke's decrees, for possessing a Liberal pam- 
phlet or a Turin newspaper. A servant at court was 
whipped to death for a jest on Charles' baby son. The 
ducal hands themselves caned in the face passers-by, who 
did not raise their hats. It is little wonder, if in after days 
the Parmesans took the savage revenge of goaded men. 

To a superficial observer the position of Austria seemed 
stronger than ever. She had recovered from seemingly 

1 Borbani di Parma^ IV. 19-28, 52-55 ; VIIL jnimmi. 
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hopeless disruption, she had crushed rebellion in Hungary 
and Italy, and stood at her old borders. The champion of 
triumphant reaction, she had the prestige of victory, while 
her foes were dispirited by the disillusionings and the 
wrecked hopes of the last two years. In Grermany she 
had humiliated Prussia; in Italy her influence was pre- 
dominant through half the peninsula. Common danger 
had rallied the princes to her side, and made them half 
forget their old suspicions. They were ready to be her 
sateUites, if only they could coimt on her armies to cow 
their own subjects down. Naples indeed held aloof. But 
Modena and Parma were practicaUy Austrian provinces; 
Tuscany was almost a dependant state, and though the 
Pope's writ ran in Bomagna, the real governor was the 
Austrian general Gorzowsky. Towards Rome, her policy 
had radically changed, and though the Papal court still 
feared her designs on Romagna, its interests were too much 
identified with hers to allow of serious umbrage, and it was 
glad to play her off against the hated patronage of France 
Alike at Rome and Florence and Modena the statesmen of 
the reaction were conscious of their weakness. They knew 
that the revolution had been tamed for the moment, only 
to show its head again, and that the only hope of successful 
resistance lay in union. Tuscany and Modena must no 
longer quarrel over the Limigiana, Naples must abandon 
its ambition to absorb the Marches. The old rivalries, the 
old jealousy of Austria, the rival bids for popularity must 
be forgotten; and Austrian arms must save the princes 
from their subjects' constraining pressure. 

The Italians, Felix von Schwarzenberg argued, were 
unfit for representative institutions, which led to attacks 
on Austria and what the statesmen of the reaction were 
pleased to call anarchy. Mimicipal and provincial liber- 
ties on a narrow franchise were better suited to the needs 
and traditions of Italy, as they interpreted them* But the 
new scheme of government was not to be purely obscuran- 
tist Councils of State and an independent Bench might 
be tolerated. While the democracy was kept in bonds by 
the twofold chain of police severity and clerical education, 
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paternal government would promote the moral and material 
welfare of the people. But the red spectre of socialism and 
scepticism had a ridiculous terror for the statesmen of a 
country, where both were practically unknown. The very 
foundations of society, so they beliered or professed to 
believe, were endangered.^ Much of it was fear of con- 
stitutional government, masked under a religious show, 
much of it was care for loaves and fishes. But between 
the Liberals and Catholics ran at bottom the fundamental 
cleavage. To the devotees Liberalism meant the loosening 
of rel^on; and though often scandalized by the oormp- 
tion of the Roman court, they feared that any blow to 
the Papacy might be a blow to the church and all that 
the church safeguarded. Between the two schools lay 
deep difference of creed as to the sanction of morality; 
Catholics, who believed that authority and tradition were 
its only bulwarks, thought that if once men ceased to 
walk in the strait path of the church, they might be 
tempted to the abyss where walked unclean things. They 
dreaded free inquiry, the contempt of forms, the ques- 
tiomng of institutions indissolubly, so they believed, 
bound up with more precious things. Only the strict 
exercise of paternal authority could guard the young from 
wilful and hurtful ways ; education might be a curse, unless 
the clergy controlled religious teaching and forced the 
pupils into religious conformity; ciyil marriage meant the 
possibility of divorce, and divorce the unhallowing of wed- 
lock. They had rather that immorality should be punished 
by sentences that revolted conmion feeling, than that erring 
hiunan nature should be left to correct itsel£ Virtue 
must be nimsed in swathing bands by the jealous protection 
of the state; and above all, the Papacy must be held in 
its high preeminence, as the foimtain-head of authority. 
Behind the men and women, who thought thus, lay the 
enthusiasm of Catholic devotees throughout the world, to 
whom the Papacy was Catholic rather than Italian, who 



^ Bianchi, DipUmazia, VL 303-308 ; VIL 9-17 ; Geniuurelli, 
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oared nothing for Italian aspirations but mucli for the glory 
of the tiara^ and felt a chiyalrous desire to defend a vener- 
able and splendid name, whose own resources of defenoe had 
proved so feeble. 

The statesmen of the Beaction endorsed these theories 
with a zeal that was half-oncere, half-inspired by a sense 
of its usefulness.^ The outward sign of the Catholic- 
monarchical union was to be a new League. Already in 
the sununer of 1850 the Duchies had renewed their 
commercial treaties with Austria, who had coerced them 
into a reluctant acceptance of an one-sided union by the 
threat of losing her protection. Felix von Schwarzenberg 
wished to expand this into a political League, to embrace 
all the reactionary states of Italy, Austria entering in 
respect of her Italian provinces. The programme of the 
League was to \^ common action against Liberals and the 
press, the creation of a federal army, a pledge from the 
contracting parties to concede neither nationd guard nor 
right of public meeting, and make no reform unless it were 
given pari passu in all the federated states. The scheme 
was warmly espoused by Baldasseroni, the Tuscan premier ; 
and Parma and Rome were ready to faU into line (October- 
December 1850). But Francis of Modena looked askance 
on its more progressive provisions, and the King of Naples,, 
suspicious of the Austrian influence, and scorning what he 
regarded as a truckling to Liberalism, steadfastly refused 
to come in. His opposition took the strength out of the 
project, and though the informal understanding between 
Austria and the Dukes remained strong as ever, the League 
remained an abortive scheme. The only fragments tibat 
came to maturity, besides the commercial union, were a 
postal convention, which gave Austria opportunities of opening 
the correspondence of the nationalists, and a railway treaty 
to connect the trunk lines of Tuscany and Romagna with 
those of Lombardy. 

In spiritual matters the theories, that underlay the 
League, had more positive results. The cooperation of the 

1 Baldasseroni thought the Papacy*' a kind of galTBDiMd corpse": Bianchi^ 
MaUeuoei, 417. 
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Catholic church was indispensable to the statesmen, who 
recognized what a mighty bulwark the Pope's authority, 
reaching through the priesthood to every comer of the land, 
would be. To win its protection, Austria and Tuscany were 
ready to surrender their cherished ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence, and imdo the work of Joseph II. and Leopold. 
Tuscany was the first to capitulate. Negotiations for a 
concordat had been proceeding since the days of Pius' 
early glory, and Ridolfi had been prepared to make large 
concessions as the price of winning him to the Liberal 
League. The Grand Duke, when at Gaeta, had placed his 
feeble conscience in the Pope's keeping, and probably returned 
to Florence under pledge to change his ecclesiastical laws. 
He would even, had his ministers allowed him, have for- 
bidden the exercise of Protestant and Jewish worship. His 
cabinet were not so forward to surrender the traditional 
Tuscan tolerance, but they were willing to give very 
much to draw Rome into the reactionary League, and, 
outflanked by Leopold's defection, Baldasseroni signed a 
Concordat, which gave Rome most of what she asked for 
(April 25, 185 1). Bishops were left free in their corre- 
spondence with the Holy See ; they were given the censor- 
ship over all religious publications; ecclesiastical courts 
were established to take cognizance of heresy and sacrilege, 
of cases relating to marriages and betrothals. But the 
surrender was not complete; clericals were still amenable 
to the common law, the ordinary censorship remained in 
the hands of the civil power, and Tuscan traditions were 
too strong to allow even the conceded points to be loyally 
observed.^ 

Austria followed suit. It was impossible for the champion 
of temporal reaction to have the church's finger pointed at 
her as the enemy of its claims. Though she still remained 
the irritating patroness of the Papacy, and showed no incli- 
nation to relax her hold on Romagna, the support of the 
clergy was necessary to the government, and this support 
must be purchased by surrendering the old subordination 

^ Baldasseroni, op. otf., 428, 592; Banalli, Ittorie, IV. 319-321 ; Bianchi, 
i}p. cit., VI. 384-390 ; VIL 31-41 ; Balan, Continuazicme, L 777. 
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of church to state. Akeady in 1850 the goyemment had 
given the bishops freedom to correspond with Rome, and 
promised under certain circumstances to lend the civil arm 
in support of ecclesiastical discipline. The Concordat of 
1855 marked the complete surrender of the government 
It recognized canon law; it permitted the meeting of 
synods ; it provided for CathoUc teaching under the super- 
vision of the bishops in all elementary and secondary 
schools ; it gave them the censorship of theological literature 
and jurisdiction in matrimonial cases; it allowed ecclesiastical 
oomrts to take cognizance of all civil and some criminal 
cases, to which a cleric was a party. The official opposi- 
tion to the surrender no doubt was strong, and much of the 
concordat, as in Tuscany, remained a dead-letter, but it 
showed none the less how completely the ecclesiastical 
traditions of the Empire were reversed. 

The church next captured Modena in its triumphal 
progress. Marriage was made a purely religious rite, the 
civil act being abolished; charities were placed under the 
control of the clergy, gifts in mortmain were legalised, sacri- 
lege wafi made a capital offence. Naples was the last to 
capitulate. In the early days of the reaction Ferdinand 
had shown little disposition to bate his prerogative to the 
clergy, and his ministers had warmly supported his refusal 
to modify the relations of church and state. But he could 
not stand alone against the current, and in 1857 Naples 
restored to its clergy the privileges, of which Tannucci's 
concordat had deprived them. In the repeal of the mort- 
main lawSy in the holding of synods, in the marriage law, 
in the censorship and the inspection of schools ^ the clergy 
won the powers they had already gained through all Italy 
except ia Parma and Piedmont. 

Thus was laimched with partial success the great 
scheme of the reactionary alliance. The League, had it 
answered to Baldasseroni's project, had its elements of 
strength. Steady government and the destruction of 
customs-barriers would have given an impetus to trade, 

^ Nifloo, cp, eU,f 359-360. Gookeiy teachers had to pass an ezamination 
in the ohurch cateohisnL 
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that would have gone far to content the country. The 
tradefimen, the poUticaUy careless, the rich scared by the 
dread of socialiffln, the great crowd that cared for quiet 
aboye all things would have rallied even to a tyranny, 
if a strong one. The Concordats had ranged the mighty 
organization of the church upon its side. The priests had 
with few exceptions shed their brief Liberalism of Pius' 
early days, and their vast influence controlled the mass of 
the peasants and large numbers in the towna The Austrian 
troops, aided by Papal mercenaries and the Duke of 
Modena's peasant volunteers, were able to put down internal 
disturbances. But Baldasseroni had attempted the im- 
posdble. The Revolution had left ideas and aspirations, 
which nught come in time to break even the church's vast 
strength. The jealousies of the diflferent states tore through 
the reactionary federation, as through the Liberal Leagues 
of two years before. The governments were too rotten for 
good rule, and the ideal of a benevolent absolutism vanished 
into mockery at Rome or Parma or Milan. And between 
the Ticino and the Alps Piedmont was gathering her forces 
for the inevitable struggle, where victory meant annihilation 
alike for Austrian domination and the Temporal Power. 
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BALDASSEBOBn had hoped to see Piedmont giire her adhe- 
sion to the Lei^iia It indeed seemed doubtful, whether 
she could be true to her free institutions with reaction 
triumphant all around her. The little state of five millions 
population might find the thirty-two millions of Austria 
and the governmental forces of all Italy arr&jed against 
her. Again and again the Viennese statesmen were 
tempted to cross the Ticino, and coerce her into a 
surrender ci her constitution. She had her own elements 
of weakness and disunion, for at Turin and in some of the 
country ^stricts the clergy swayed large numbers of the 
electoriB, and had their cue from Bome to raise every 
difficulty, that could help the party of Austria and re- 
action. The three and a hsdf million illiterates made a 
feur field for priestly influence, and the unteachable section 
of the nobles loved Austria and Rome more than their own 
country. All the trouble and unsettlement of a transitional 
time was on the nation. The problem of graftmg the spirit 
of the Statute on the institutions of the old absolutism 
needed the cmmingest of hands. The authority of govem- 
m^it had had a shock at Novara, from which it could not 
soon recover ; the baser kind of refugees brought with them 
an alien but contagious restlessness, and bat for the law- 
abiding traditions of the country, the danger of social dis- 
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orders might have been very great. The harvests were bad, 
and though there was an outburst of commercial activity, 
the Austrian League threatened to place Piedmontese trade 
at a disadvantage in the markets of half Italy. Abroad 
there was little practical sympathy for Piedmont, even in 
France and England; Prussia and Russia lost no oppor- 
tunity to parade their imfriendliness, and the reactionaries 
of all Europe pointed the finger at her, as a nest of turbu- 
lent demagogues, that menaced the peace of the continent. 

The policy of the government had difficulties enough of 
its own. The cabinet, no less than the govenmients of 
Vienna and Naples, had made its boast of hostility to the 
Revolution, had noisily dissociated itself from No vara, had 
recognized all the limitations and conventionalities that 
bound a member of the legitimate governments of Europe, 
professing scrupulous respect for its neighbours' frontiers 
and forswearing aggressive schemes. D'Azeglio had indeed 
no alternative ; it was impossible to maintain the policy of 
1848-49 without the countenance of France, and the whole 
influence of the French government was being exerted to 
keep Piedmont quiet and discourage her aspirations. But it 
was not a very noble policy, and it involved ceaseless incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. Piedmont might be willing 
to rest, might accept Balbo's phrase that the peace was a 
ten years' truce ; but the government knew well, that when 
the chance came to march forward, the respect for her 
neighbour's frontiers would prove mere words. At present, 
however, the opposition could only criticize D'Azeglio's pro- 
granune. Before the Proclamation of Moncalieri, parliament 
had stood out for a franker policy, had opposed all overtures 
to Austria, had wished to hold high the flag of Italy, 
regardless of the outcry of diplomacy, and never for a 
moment bate the claims of nationality. But the democrats 
probably never represented the feelings of the real majority 
of the coimtry; hitherto the polls, though on what was 
practically a household sufi&age, had been small, and the 
more active political elements, though in a minority, had 
carried their own way. They had been strong in the middle 
class — the shopkeepers, the professional men, the communal 
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officials — but there was a great reserve of voters, who were 
conservative because of priestly influence or indifference to 
the democratic ideal These reserves came into play at the 
election of December 1849, ^^^ the Proclamation of Mon- 
calieri was only one of many influences, that contributed to 
make a Conservative ^ majority in the new parliament. 

The 204 members of the Piedmontese Chamber were a 
standing answer to the taimt that Italians were not fit for 
representative institutions. They were grave, hard-headed, 
patriotic. Though their speeches were often prolix and 
pedantic, mere rhetoric had little weight. Except for rare 
coquettings of the Extreme Right and Extreme Left, there 
was too much political sincerity to allow of mere partisan- 
ship, and a sense of their country's difficulties and a 
common faith in her destiny brought all sections more or 
less together. There were indeed no crystallized parties: 
men changed rapidly from one group to another, some- 
times with real inconsistency. The ministerial majority 
was composed of sections without any permanent bond of 
union. 

On the Extreme Right there were a few reactionaries, 
returned almost exclusively from Savoy ; in the Senate they 
were rather stronger. The "eodini" would willingly have 
seen the Statute overthrown ; they held that '' the duty of a 
Catholic government is to obey and protect the church"; 
they bitterly opposed a forward policy, and therefore tried to 
keep the army small " If the Piedmontese are Italians,*' 
the Savoyards threatened, " the Alps may become the fron- 
tier between France and Italy." ^ Though they supported 
the ministry, so long as it attacked the democrats, they took 
their orders from Rome, sometimes from Vienna. Outside 
the Chamber their violent press, the support of the priests, 
their intrigues among the peasants gave them a consider- 
able following, and in the coming quarrel with Rome they 
recruited their numbers among the timid devotees. 

The majority of the Right were moderate constitution- 
alists, who had loyally accepted the Statute, had taken part 

1 See Vol. II., Appendix G. 

' Brofferio, PaHannaUo, Y. 707 ; Delia Haigherita, AwediminU, 273. 
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in the war, and were not alien to the hopes of Italian Ind»» 
pendenoe. But they were ready to resist any movement, 
that threatened to impair Piedmontese autonomy or transfer 
the capital from Tturin.^ They were a trae Conserrative 
party, dreading the democracy, very tender to the preroga- 
tives of the church and the rights of property, for the most 
part protectionists in fiscal policy On the whole, D^Aaeglio 
belonged to them, so did Balbo and Pinelli; Cavour was 
their meet powerful champion, till he found it impossible to 
go with them on ecclesiastical or fiscal questions ; but their 
real leader was Revel, a noble of Nice, who had been Finance 
Minister from 1844 to 1848, and was a capable^ patriotic, 
\mt ultra-Conservative statesman of the old school. 

The Left had had a considerable majority in the eariier 
parliaments, and still were sufficiently strong to occasionally 
force the hands of the government. But they were hetero- 
geneous and divided, shading off from Moderate liberals, 
who outside ecclefflastical questions differed little from the 
Moderate Right, to extreme radicals, and socialists of a mild 
type. Their foreign policy was that of the war-time, and 
they refused to alter it in altered circumstancea They 
were the best supporters of the government in its struggle 
with Rome, its unsparing critics when it leaned to com- 
promise. Their social programme was commonplace, but 
none the less valuable. The resolutions that were passed 
by the Chamb^ on their initiative were supremely wke and 
practical; for the influences, that since then have eaten 
into the heart of Italian politics, were already nascent. In 
the days of their power they pledged the Chamber to 
the exclusion of salaried officials, to the reduction of civil 
pensicMis, to trial by jury; they nearly carried a Bill for 
payment of membms.' But the executive shelved tbdur re- 
solutions; some were left for the next generation to carry 
into law, othws are still imrealised, and for lack of them 
Italy is suffering to-day. But however much they might 
criticize the government, they were never thoi*oughly hostile ; 
they were imwiUing to overthrow it, for they were too weak 

^ Pallavicino, Memorie, II. 519 ; TaTaUiai, Zantso, L 119. 
' Brofferio, op. <»^, L 79, 169. 
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to take offioe themselves, and a miniflterial defeat would 
mean a Bevel ministry. The Extreme Left, a small group 
of thirty members, re^ed to go beyond this partial tolera- 
tion of the goyemment ; but their doctrinaire theories and 
inconsistent practices, the suspicions and factiousness of 
their leaders alienated the more temperate majority of the 
Left, who regarded Valerie's and Brofforio's policy of mere 
criticism as inopportime and unpatriotia The common 
danger was too great, to allow strength to be wasted in 
disputes with men, who were divided fix>m them by a hair's 
breadth. They had been partly won by D'Az^lio's and the 
King's loyalty to the constitution ; and as they slowly came 
to recognize Cavour's real Liberalism, and when his acces- 
sion to the ministry became a guarantee for its progressive- 
ness, their friendliness grew into loyal support. Tlius was 
gradually evolved the Left Centre, sharing many of the 
opinions of the Left, but parting from it on grounds of oppor- 
tunism. They were weak numerically, barely more than 
a score of deputies, but they counted in their ranks some 
of the most capable men in the Chamber. 

Their leader was BattazzL The odium of Novara still 
clung to him, but unprejudiced observers were learning that 
he was far from being the extremist, whose name sounded 
so ill in conservative Europe. In fact there was nothing 
of the democrat in him. His legalist view, his belief in 
order and authority, his suspicion of untried paths and 
love of small steps and administrative detail kept him at 
heart a Moderate Liberal He was a thin, pedantic, some- 
what acrid man, one round whom lukewarm friendships 
clustered thick, but whose sensitiveness brooded over in- 
juries and made it difficult to heal old grievances ; a man 
neither firm nor strong, who often surrendered his conscience 
to his party, with no passions, no high courage, no deep 
convictions, with an instinct for partisanship and intrigue, 
which revelled in small falsehoods and by-paths, that came 
more of cowardice and indecision than of trickery. He was 
always too much the lawyer to be a great statesman; 
his cold logical oratory appealed to the reason, but had 
no power to sway. He had the narrow practicality of the 
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sceptic, but little imagination/ no divining eye for great 
facts, more care for the forms of liberty than the spirit ; a 
bom courtier, with a facile acquiescence in royal vices, that 
made him the King's confidant and Mend, but helped in 
later days to mar Victor Emmanuel's hold on the nation. 
He waa a sincere patriot after his light; he shared the 
hopes of the narrower school of nationalists; but at this 
time and for several years after he had no faith in any 
expansion of Piedmont beyond the Fo valley, still less in 
an united Italy.^ His whole bent of interests was Pied- 
montese; "he knew Piedmont thoroughly, Italy a little, 
Europe not at all ; " Turin and its politics and parties were 
more to him than all the common creed of Italian aspira- 
tion. But he had a sense of responsibility, that the Extreme 
Left lacked. He saw the need of a strong government, and 
knew that it was impossible without a disciplined majority 
in the Chamber. He had the instinct of a parliamentarian, 
and he was prepared to compromise and surrender some of 
his own political articles for the sake of securing a steady 
policy of moderate liberalism. It was to his and Cavour's 
conviction of the paramoimt need of this policy, much more 
than to the Proclamation of Moncalieri, that Piedmont 
owed the sober working of her constitution during its years 
of trial. 

^ After the elections at the close of 1849 D'Azeglio, with 
a large majority in the Chamber, was free to carry out his 
policy. He had a great reputation through Italy, a greater 
one abroad, where he personified the survival of constitu- 
^onal p[ovemm ent in Piedmont. His influence at court 
was strong, and on the whole he succeeded in managing 
the King in spite of occasional restiveness. He was still the 
dilettante, the " languid doctrinaire," destitute of all arith- 
metical capacity, "an artist to the marrow and vain as 
a hundred artists"; he was scrupulously straightforward 
and honest, but it was a " stagnant honesty," for he was too 

^ He never read hifltory or poetry or noTels, and had no taste for picturea 
or xnusic : Castelli, Jiieordi, 200. 
' Mme. BattaEzi, JUaUassif I. 33S. 
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indolent to be a leader, and though he had a firmness that 
i^ras apt to be obstinacy, it was utterly lacking in vigour. 
He was full of excellent sentiments that were quite beside 
the point; and though he prided himself on his positive 
bent, his statesmanship was often limited to genial common- 
places and gentlemanly aphorisms. The events of 1 848-49 
had given him a fanatical dread of democracy, and brought 
out the patrician, that always imderlay his nature, and made 
him quite unconsciously incapable of meting the same 
measure to nobles and to democrats. He was justly 
attacked for his callous indifference to the fate of Rome 
and Venice, for his ostentatious disclaimers of the policy 
that led to Novara, for his exaggerated deference to the 
opinion of respectability. Though he would fight to the 
death, if Austria attacked, though he had a strong sense of 
Kedmont's ItalioQ position^ and some vague idea of another 
struggle to assert it, he took no forward step to prepare for 
a new advance. His policy was a passive one, to preserve 
the national dignity, to show that constitutional government 
was compatible with order, to win the respect of other 
nations. It was not a great policy, but just then it was 
successful Quiet consolidation was what Piedmont needed 
at the moment, and he fulfilled his own prophecy, that 
** the time is near, when the race will be not to the strongest 
or cunningest, but to the honestest." He brought his 
country through a terrible crisis, and it waa not without 
cause that he made his boast that he had survived. 

It is in his home policy that D'Azeglio shows worst. 
His breadth of sympathy existed in his own imagination 
only, and nobody was more intolerant of democratic crudities. 
While the abusive clerical press was allowed considerable 
impunity, at all events till after the passing of the Siccardi 
Laws, the police harried the. radical journals, and officers^ 
who had attacked a newspaper office and threatened " to 
oppose the free press with the free sword," were left to go 
unpunished. Public meetings were forbidden, and D'Azeglio 
would gladly have expelled the more turbulent refugees. 
Much of his action was due to his intense anxiety to 

^ D'Azeglio^ SeritH pottumiy 174-175, 1S4 ; Id., Zdtere inedite^ I. iio^ 200. 
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ooDciliate Bome and the reactioDary party, ior he fieaired 
that, if puahed too &r, they might make a dangerous 
stru^le for mastery. But hia petty tyranny only oflbnded 
Uie Liberals, without winning the clericals. Apart from 
ecclesiastical matters, he showed small desire to faring the 
institutions of the country into conformity with the spirit 
of the Statute, to raise the condition of the meases, or 
cleanse the ci^il senrice from corruption. He used his 
great influeoce against social progress, and set the evil 
tradition, that has too often since been followed with such 
sad fidelity. 

Anxious however as D'Azeglio was for peace, it was 
impossible for him to aroid a struggle with Bome. In 
ecclesiastical legislation Redmont was fifty years in anears ; 
the church had privileges there, which she had long ceased 
to possess in Nicies or Tuscany or Modena or the Austrian 
Empire. The ecclesiastical courts took cognizance of cases, 
civil and criminal, whwe clerics were concerned, of all 
cases relating to marriages and betrothals, to tithes and 
heresy and blasphemy. Many churches had rights of 
asylum, and the criminal, who escaped to their precincts, 
was beyond the arm of the law. The bishops controlled 
the charities and in part the schools. Even the Statute 
had confirmed them in their power to prevent the circular 
tion of unauthorized Bibles and books of devotion or 
theology. No marriage could be celebrated except by a priest. 
Acts of mortmain existed in part only of the state, and the 
civil law facilitated the acquisition of property by eccle- 
siastical bodies.^ And in spite of the vast estates of the 
church, many of the parochial clergy had stipends so small, 
that the state contributed nearly a million lire annually to 
give them a bare living. 

It was impossible after the pasdng of the Statute to 
permit the retention of privileges, that clashed with its 
fundamental provisions. The ecclesiastical courts were 
perhaps no serious practical grievance, but they were in 
direct conflict with the clause, that promised equal law to 
all The first constitutional ministry had recognized that 

^ BlancH IHplmama, VL 353'-354* 
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the oonoordat with Rome, which fixed the privileges of the 
church, must be modified, and Roemini had been sent to 
n^otiate in vain for better terma Since 1848 the aspect 
of the question had radically changed, for neo-Guelfism was 
dead, and Rome was given over again to principles that were 
incompatible with socud or intellectual liberty. The anti- 
clerical movement, that was now forced into life by the attitude 
of Rome, was not an irreligious one ; the liberals boasted that 
they ^ lived in an age of faith," and much of the attack on 
the church was prompted by the desire, which Gioberti voiced, 
to purify it from its abuses. But neither was it mainly a 
religious movement ; it was more the outcome of national 
pride, of the resolve not to humiliate the coimtry to Rome, 
mixed with anger at the embittered opposition of the bishops 
to constitutional government, at the relentless and un- 
scrupulous attacks of the clerical press, at the misrule 
at Rome and in Romagna, and the ignominious propping 
of the Papal throne by foreign bayonets. The reformers 
had two possible policies. Cavour would have left the 
chmoh unmolested in its property and internal discipline, 
would have met intolerance by tolerance, and abolished the 
partial state control, which the old concordat gave. The 
church, he beUeved, when free from irritating trammels, 
would leave politics alone. But the majority of Liberals 
hardly stopped to consider an experiment, which appeared 
so hazardous among a people with little education or 
spiritual independence, where the church threatened to 
become a great political machine, that might sap the fabric 
of the constitution, and be a standing menace to free govern- 
ment. Both parties however were agreed in the necessity of 
abolishing the ecclesiastical courts. D'Azeglio was too good 
a patriot, and knew the Roman court too well, to wish to 
shirk the issue, when once it had been raised. Had he wished 
it, the intemperance of the Piedmontese bishops, and the 
anger of Right and Left alike at their intrigues would have 
forced his hand. Fransoni, the Archbishop of Turin, was as 
bitterly opposed to reform as he had been in Charles 
Albert's later years,^ and his passionate hatred of the new 

^ See abore, p^ 168. 
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institutions had grown to a monomania. His brother-prelate 
of Asti had been accused of immorality, and fled before the 
threats of the populace. Late in 1 849 D'Azeglio had sent to 
Rome an honest Moderate lawyer, Siccardi, to ask for the 
removal of Fransoni and the Bishop of Asti, and effect some 
working compromise as to the concordat. Siccardi soon 
returned, hopeless of securing concession; Antonelli put 
forward counter-claims, which it waa impossible to accept, 
and the Pope had spoken of the pending reforms as '* wounds 
to his own heart and the church." ^ Siccardi's failure and 
the bitterness of the extreme press on both sides made it 
impossible for the ministry to delay legislation, and early 
in the session of 1850 Siccardi, who was now in the cabinet, 
brought forward his famous resolutions (February 27). 
They proposed to abolish the ecclesiastical courts and the 
right of asylum, to equalize the punishments of lay and 
clerical criminals, to make a general mortmain law, to 
repeal the temporal penalties for the non-observance of 
holidays, retaining them for Sundays and the great festivals 
of the church ; and they pledged the government to intro- 
duce a Bill to legalize civil marriage. The deputies of the 
pure Right opposed the resolutions on the groimd that 
the consent of Rome was essential to any modification 
of the ecclesiastical law, and harped on the scandal to the 
consciences of the faithful. The resolutions, it is true, tore 
up the Concordat, but it was impossible to maintain 
conventions made for other times and alien to the new 
constitutional order. The government had to choose between 
the Concordat and the Statute, and they were bound to 
abide by the latter. They had the support of the more 
moderate section of the Right and of the entire Left. 
Public opinion had been intensely stirred, and the feeling 
against the priests at Turin was so hostile, that the govern- 
ment had to put down a demonstration with the help of the 
military. Siccardi s main Bill passed the Chamber by 1 30 
votes to 26 (April 9), and the Senate by a majority of 
nearly two to one. 

^ Bianchi, op. eiL, VI. 356; Boggio, Chieta e itaio, 399; according to 
Dnpanlonp, Souveraineii, 302, quoting from Expoai de$ nigoeialioni ito., the 
King Btill promised on February 25 to reopen negotiations. 
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Some refused to accept its defeat. Illogical as was the 
Pope's position in refusing to Piedmont what had long been 
accepted in almost every Catholic country, he disliked and 
feared too much the one free state of Italy, to make an easy 
peace with her. The Nuncio left Turin, the bishops saw 
phantoms of the Red Revolution, and Frausoni issued a 
pastoral, ordering the clergy to defy the new laws and 
appear before the lay courts only on compulsion. When 
indicted for inciting to disobedience of the law, he refused 
to appear, and was condemned in contimiacy to a month's 
imprisonment. The sentence roused the passion of the 
clericals to fever-heat, and Fransoni's suffiragans threatened 
excommunication to all who had any part in making the 
new law. At the moment Santa Rosa, the Minister of 
Agriculture, was on his death-bed ; devout Catholic though 
he was, the Servite £riar, who attended him, refused him 
extreme unction, as being ipso facto excommunicate, unless 
he retracted his share of responsibility for the Siccardi 
Laws; and when Santa Rosa died unabsolved, the clergy 
at Fransoni's instigation threatened to deny him rights of 
burial, till the archbishop was intimidated into a reluctant 
consent.^ The tale of the heartless refusal, of the wife's 
prayers spumed, of the indecorous intrigues round the 
death-bed fired Turin to fury. Santa Rosa's funeral was 
made the occasion of a great demonstration (August 3), the 
Servites were only saved from outrage by being banished 
from the city, and Fransoni was ill^ally arrested and sent 
to an epicurean martyrdom in the fortress of Fenestrelle. 
At the same moment the government came into sharp 
conflict with the Sardinian clergy on the question of tithes ; 
it was the only province of the state where they still 
existed, and the ministers appointed a Commission to make 
an inventory of church property as a preliminary to their 
commutation. The Archbishop of Cagliari defied the Com- 
missioners, and excommunicated them, when they seized his 
papers. It was impossible for the government to overlook 
the affiront, and the Sardinian courts condemned him to exile. 

^ Saraceno, Santa JRota, 329-236 ; Gavoar. LeUerct L 164 ; Boggio, op. dt« 
I. 321 ; Balan, Oontmuaeionet L 723-729. 
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The govenunent had done the least that was possible 
to save its digmty. Even now D'Azeglio's patience was not 
exhausted. He felt veiy acutely the danger of alienating 
the clergy ; France was putting strong pressure on him to 
surrender to Borne, and he had twice during the summer 
made essays for reconciliation. But Antonelli took his 
stand on the principle that the concordat was a contract, 
which could not lawfully be broken except by the coiiaent 
of both parties ; he told D'Azeglio's agent that compromise 
was impossible,^ and the Pope ostentatiously patronized 
Fransoni and even refused to remove the Bishop of AstL 
While D'Az^lio was thus faced by frank hostility at Rome, 
public opinion in Piedmont was urging him to fresh 
measures against the church. The Sardinian tithes were 
abolished with compensation, and so strong was the feeling 
in the Chamber that it was sometimes able to force the 
hands of the government. The Christian Brothers were 
made liable to conscription, and the teaching of theology 
in the seminaries became matter of hot debate. By 
a law of 1848 the government had obtained certain 
powers of control over them in exchange for subsidies 
to the theological chairs, and the Left insisted that it 
should enforce its rights to check professorial attacks on 
the constitution. Cavour opposed any interference with 
liberty of teaching, and his iofluence secured the postpone- 
ment of legislation ; but the Pope seized the opportunity to 
retaliate on the broader doctrines of Turin University, and 
excommimicated Nuytz, its professor of theology (August 
185 1 ). Nuytz* lectures, foreshadowing in some respects 
the Liberal Catholic school of ten years later, upheld the 
rights of the state in matters ecclesiastical, threw doubts on 
the Temporal Power, and distinguished the contract of 
marriage from the sacrament. And though his theses had 
been approved by the church, and he had professed his 
readiness to withdraw anything contrary to its teaching,^ 

1 D'AEeglio, Ldtere inedite, IL 204 ; Bianchi, cp. eU,, VI. 371 ; BaUn, 
op, eit.t I. 738. 

3 Boggio, op, oiUf I. 346 ; Dapanloup, op. eit, 298. A Bummary of his 
theji^cs in II Piemonte, 163. 
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his obBequiouaaess oonld not shield him. And deequte the 
azudety of the govemmemt to coinpromifle on this and other 
oontroTersies, the bigger questions of civil marriage and the 
eoclewftstioal budget were only suspended, and it was clear 
that a more terrible conflict must come soon, whose issues 
none eouH foretell. 

It was felt on all sides that it needed stronger hands 
than lyAzeglio's for the crisis, and every month the 
Premier was more eclipsed by the rising reputation c^ 
CSavoor. Cavoui^s eariy parliamentary career had not 
been successful ; his arrogant, sarcastip public manner, his 
aristocratic associati<ms, his supposed reactionary views had 
made him even more unpopidar than he was in 1847. 
But he was bound to make Us influence felt ; he had shown 
a masterful insistency, an iron resohitioii which conquered 
more than it persuaded , a hardihood which prompted him 
to read criticism but never a word of praise, a prodigious 
memory, a great capacity for work and grasp of details. 
His speeches always c<»nmanded the Chamber, not for their 
oratory, for he was a halting speaker and spoke French 
better than Italian, but from their ludidity and precision 
and capacity of making tellii^ pointa And while with his 
fine eye for political facts, he brushed aside the sophistry 
alike of democrats and reactionaries, and was merciless to 
their cant and vulgarity, he was an open-minded oppor- 
tunist, always ready for fresh light ^ and indifferent to 
charges of inconsistency. He was no saint or hero, but 
perfectly composed to win the confidence of average human 
nature. He generally followed public opinion ; he had his 
ideals> but he kept them to himself, and though, as Manzoni 
said, he had the imprudence as well as the prudence of the 
true statesman, he rarely allowed himself to be drawn a 
step beyond what the pr^otical opportunities of the moment 
warranted. His object was to make the constitution march ; 
he had no liking for lyAzeglio's policy of beating time. 
" Modem history," he said, '' shows a steady tendency to the 
widening of political ri^ts, to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor and the better distribution of wealth.** 

* " Whenever I have time, I will make a list of my political w»''«**i'— »• 
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His policy was one of pure Liberalism; "Italy/' he said, 
" must make herself by means of liberty, or we must give 
up trying to make her." He had an absolute trust that 
people would always jsome ..si?pner jpxJlatfiLJto.-i^.iQltb- 
Hence his anxiety to decentralize, his steady refusal to 
tamper in all essentials with the Uberty of the press, his 
unwillingness to subsidize governmental organs. He was 
no hard economist, moral considerations always weighed 
most with him, but he had an unswerving faith in liberty 
of industry and commerce. He had felt the fascination of 
socialism, but he thought it as dangerous as its near ally 
protection; and though at times he was almost an enthu- 
siast for social legislation, he seems to have thought more 
often that the state should go no farther than to encourage 
private initiative and make taxation fall lightly on the poor.^ 
He applied the same principles of freedom to the 
problems of church and state. Cavour had no deep 
religious instinct; but he had a real belief that a church, 
untrammelled by state control, would have a fruitful part 
to play in social evolution. Clerical intolerance he hoped 
to cure by undiscouraged tolerance on the other side; he 
would have left the church in full possession of her pro- 
perty, mistress of her own discipline and ritual, "a free 
church in a free state," which should learn responsibility 
from freedom, and exist in independent amity with the 
civil government^ It is more difficult to say what was 
his exact position at this time as to the future of Pied- 
mont and Italy. He hoped to see the Austrians expeUed, 
And some day the Temporal Power destroyed ; theoretically, 
no doubt, he always behoved in a free and united Italy.^ 
But here as in all else he was an opportunist, and refused 
to tie his hands by any system. His present object was 

^ Cavour, Lettere, V. 178 ; Id., NouveUes letires, 247, 374 ; Id., Nuove leUere, 
160 ; Castelli, Jticordi, 374 ; La Rive, Cavour, 230 ; Artom e Blanc, Oavour, 
322. He thought a progressive income-tax impracticable, but did not object 
to it in principle. 

^ So as early as 1833 : Berti, Cavour, 311-315 ; see also Nigra, Cavour, 44 ; 
Cavour, Nuove leUere, 361 ; Saraceno, Santa Rom, 1 31-133 ; Castelli, Cavowr, 13. 
See below, Vol. II. p. 207. 

' Cavour, Latere, I. 127 ; Id., Nuove lettere, 69 ; La Farina, EpUtolario, II. 
^26 ; Cordova, IHseorsi, I. 74. 
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to make Piedmont prosperous, and when the chance came 
for her to use her influence, to make the best possible 
terms for the rest of Italy. He was probably too busy to 
concern his thoughts much with what seemed so distant 
an Utopia as her Unity; he was certainly too prudent a 
man to express himself about it. 

So far he had hardly belonged to any party. Under 
the influence of the enthusiasm of 1848 he had moved 
fast in a Liberal direction; the excesses of the following 
winter had turned him back towards Conservatism ; but with 
the reaction after Novara he came to believe that absolutism 
was more dangerous than demagogy, and his irritation at 
D'Azeglio's feebleness helped to force his dormant Liberalism 
slowly to the front again Like Rattazzi, though perhaps 
not so strongly, he saw the necessity of forming a strong 
ministerial party. "You cannot govern on the point of a 
needle," was his criticism of the parliamentary groups 
which made a stable majority impossible. He had tried 
hard to reconcile parties before the Proclamation of Mon- 
calierL He would have liked to work with the Bight, but 
he found it impossible to agree with the straiter section 
in religious and commercial questions. He had made his 
first great speech in the debate on the Siccardi Laws, and 
his success encouraged him to take a line of his own. 
He began to gently threaten the ministry, and warn them 
against "homoeopathic doses of refonn." They were pro- 
bably conscious how much they needed strong men, and 
La Marmora's and the King's influence persuaded the re- 
luctant cabinet to appoint Cavour to the vacant ministry 
of trade and agriculture (October 11, 1850). "He will 
soon rule you all," the King foretold, " he will turn you 
out and be premier himself;" and Cavour at once began 
to verify the prophecy by insisting on the resignation of 
one of his weaker colleagues. 

His appointment pleased the Liberals as seeming to 
pledge the cabinet to further ecclesiastical reforms. But 
his main cares for the present were economic, and even 
before he became Finance Minister in the following April, he 
was able to carry much of his Free Trade policy into practice. 
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In some respects his legislation was merely in continuation of 
earlier projects. The laws to r^ulate joint-stock companies 
and agriciiltural loans, the schemes of agricultural educataon, 
of postal reform, of coTcring Piedmont with a network of 
railways were part of the poUcy for developing Piedmontese 
trade, which had obtained since Novara. The feudal dues, 
which still lingered in some districts, were abolished, and 
CaToiir's first measure was to repeal the bread-asraze of the 
municipalities. But these were minor matters compared 
with the portion of the Exchequw. Cavour beliered that 
finance was matter of Ufe or death to the coimtiy. The 
indemnity to Austria, the expenses of the army, ihe sub- 
sidies to the new railways were a crippling burden, and the 
spectre of bankruptcy frightened men who were no alarin- 
ists. The budget of 1851 showed a deficiency of sixty 
million lire, taxes had risen 30 per cent, and the interest 
on the debt had mounted from less than two mfllions lire 
in 1847 to thirty millions in 1852. Prudence recom- 
mended a policy of retrenchment, and it needed a bold 
financier to ask the country to add to its debt Bat if 
Piedmont was to prepare for a new war, it was essential to 
keep up the army, rebuild the fleet, expend large sums on 
fortifications. And for the development of her industry it 
was equally necessary to open new railways and tuzinel the 
Alps. The trunk line across the Apennines from Genoa to 
Turin had already made good progress, and the government 
included in their scheme a continuation to Arena, a c<hi- 
nection with the Lombard lines at Magenta, a line under 
Mont Cenis to Savoy and France, and the old project of 
another Alpine line under the Lukmanier. It had thought 
it necessary to find a large portion of the capital, and though 
the expenditure promised to be a remunerative one, it ^- 
tailed at the time an increasing debt and increasing taxation. 
Cavour saw that the country must strengthen itself for its 
new burdens by increasing its resources, and be hoped by 
introducing more or less of Free Trade to give such a 
stimulus to industry and commerce, that it would learn to 
support its new expenses without sufiering. 

There had already been certain steps in that direction. 
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In Charles Albert's later years the duty on com had been 
very largely reduced, and in 1850 differential navigation 
duties had been abolished. CaTour would have liked to 
bring: in Free Trade at one stroke.^ But he knew that 
public opinion was not ripe for this, and all that he could 
accomplish at present was to conclude a series of com- 
mercifid treaties, providing for reciprocal reduction of duties. 
Treaties with France (November 1850), with Belgiimi and 
England (January-February 185 1), with Switzerland, with 
the Grerman ZoUverein, eyen with Austria made Cavour 
able to boast a few years later that the Piedmontese tariff 
was the most liberal on the Continent. The economic 
results were instantaneous ; contraband almost disappeared, 
and the customs' revenue showed no loss, so great was the 
impetus to trade. Piedmont was launched on a career of 
rapid commercial progress, and bid fair to become, as Cavour 
desired it to be, the silk-factory of Italy. But the political 
aspect of the treaties was even more prominent. Cavour's 
vision looked to an alliance of Piedmont with the Western 
Powers, as a counterblast to the informal league of the 
Eastern despotisms. And though he spoke of securing the 
good- will of France for defensive purposes only, he doubtless 
regarded it as the first step to an alliance, which should 
bring her armies into the plains of Lombardy. 

^ Massaii, CAmwut, 65. 
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Lomburdy, 1850-52 ; the republican conspiracy ; the Milan plot ; 
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The conclusion of Cavour's treaties was only one instance of 
the brilliant success that attended all that Piedmont did. 
*' Gallant little Piedmont " had become the cynosure of 
Europe. D'Azeglio set the example, which Cavour, when 
his turn came, foUowed, of winning for her the sympathy of 
European opinion. Radicals were pleased at her defiance to 
Austria, Liberals and Moderate Conservatives at the check 
given to the democrats, Protestants and anti-clericals at the 
Siccardi Laws. The country was no longer isolated as in 
1 849. D'Azeglio's own loyal nature won confidence ; Pal- 
merston had expressed his warm admiration ; English travel- 
lers, Gladstone, Lord Minto, Nassau Senior, had spread the 
fame of the progressive orderly state, which showed in such 
brilliant contrast to the rest of Italy; Barclay's brewers 
at Southwark^ had mobbed and hustled Marshal Haynau, 
when " the butcher of Brescia " paid them an ill-starred 
visit (September 1850). In Piedmont itself a proud con- 
sciousness of deserved success had made Novara half-for- 
gotten. Gioberti, whose influence still was great, had 
published from his retreat at Paris his book on Tht CivU 
jRegeneratum of Italy (185 1), in which he recanted his 

1 At what was onoe Johnsonian Thrale's brewery. 
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hopes of a reformed Papacy, and argued that the hegemony 
of Italy had passed to Piedmont, that it was for Piedmont 
with the help of France to accomplish the national redemp- 
tion, and make Italy one with her capital at Bome.^ The 
mass of the Piedmontese lagged behind Gioberti's ideal of 
Unity; the narrower aspirations of 1848 were as far ahead 
as most politicians cared to look; it seemed too much of 
an Utopia to hope for Borne, and " Piedmontism " was still 
strong with its half-contempt for the rest of Italy, its dis- 
like to move the capital from Turin, or admit the other 
provinces to equal terms. S 

Ar^ut all the best life of the nation was thirsting for 
another war with Austria, which would leave her no 
footing south of the Alps, and be a death-blow to tyranny 
through Italy. And it was to Victor Emmanuel that 
nationalists of almost every colour began to look for leader- 
ship. Little loved though he was at first, his popularity 
had been growing steadily. It is not easy at first sight to 
understand why he should in after years have won so much 
of what was almost veneration. He revenged himself on the 
almost cruel strictness, in which he had been brought up, 
by an unabashed licentiousness. His private life was divided 
between vulgar profligacy and sport. He installed his 
favourite mistress in the royal park, while his wife was 
still alive ; in later years he married her morganatically, 
but he was not faithftil even to her, and made no attempt 
to conceal his many infidelitiea A hardy, daring sportsman, 
he was at his happiest when stalking steinbock in the Cogne 
mountains. He was a rough, good-natured, bad-tempered 
man, of phenomenal ugliness, plain, almost boorish, in his 
tastes,^ without a trace of genius, but with a certain robust, 
direct common-sense; absolutely fearless, as excellent a 
cavalry officer as he was a bad general, exposing himself 
recklessly in battle, not from bravado, but to give his soldiers 

^ Gioberti, RiwnovamentOy esp. II. 219, 273 ; from II PienumU, 156, it 
appears that Gioberti was expressing Fallavicino*8 thought rather than his own. 

a « The King of Sardinia, who is here, is as ynlgar and coarse as possible/' 
Malmesbury, Memotn, 1. 37 ; *< he has the tone and manners of a tout-oficier " ; 
VielGastel, Mimoiret, III. 186. See Greyille Memoirs, VII. 30S. He startled 
the English court on his visit in 1855. 
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a leading.^ There was a certain democratic fibre in him ; he 
dearly loved popularity, though he was naiyely bored by its 
manifestations ; his comprehensive gallantry brought him 
into relations with all classes ; he hated etiquette, his ward- 
robe was notoriously ill-furnished,^ and after the death of 
the queen in 1855, he practically put an end to court 
ceremonial But with the mass of Italians it was as the 
one constitutional prince of Italy, the ^ honourable king " {re 
galafUnomof who had kept his oath to his people, the soldier 
who had fought Austria and longed to fight her again, that 
he won loyalty and devotion. He had accepted the post of 
constitutional King, and as long as Cavour lived, he abode by 
it, always in the letter generally in the spirit, partly because 
he liked it, more because he was sensitively careful of 
his honest name and felt an honourable man's disgust 
at the perjuries of the other Italian princes. But he 
always chafed at control, and under the weak premiers 
that followed Cavour the constitutional bands became very 
elastic, though perhaps in the strict letter he never wholly 
burst them. He liked to be in touch with men of all 
parties, and to the repubUcans, who talked to him, he 
seemed more republican than themselves. Though natur- 
ally superstitious, with a real reverence for religious forms, 
impelled by his own inclinations and family influences 
towards the church, his pride forbade him to truckle to 
the clericals. He knew that they intrigued against him, as 
they had intrigued against his father, and he inherited the 
traditions of a race, that had maintained its independence 
against Rome. Sincere as was his wish throughout to con- 
ciliate the Pope, he was strong man enough to be proof 
against the insidious influences that pushed him to surrender. 
Twice and twice only he nearly yielded. For Austria he 
had nothing but hate, and both as King and soldier he 
longed for another war, which should avenge his fathers 
memory and blot out Novara. He was incensed at her 

^ MHssarl, ViUorio EmmanudCf 363. 

' *' It is fihamefol how they tax xa and jet they can't allow Victor a sew 
pair of trousers,*' said a Neapolitan woman after the annexation. 

' The phrase originated with D'Azeglio : " there have been so few 
honest kings that it would be a fine thing to begin the series." 
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intrigues with the reactionaries ; " I will be master in my 
own house/' he told Appony, the Austrian minister ; and he 
hated the eodini more thau the republicans, for he knew 
how bitterly they attacked him.^ His nationalist ambitions 
went further, it was probable, than his ministers' ; he had 
read and marked Gioberti's last book, and declared his inten- 
tion to fulfil the destiny it foretold for him. He longed for 
action and militaiy fame ; the '' idle life " of peace was '' in- 
tolerable " to him. " The crown of Sardinia," he said, ** has 
fallen very low; we need glory, much glory, to raise it up again." 

Putting aside the reactionaries, it was becoming a 
principle above party to prepare for the coming struggle. 
The Hesse and Schleswig-Holstein troubles had made an 
European war seem imminent, and Piedmont hoped to get 
her chance. The Left had preached in season and out of 
season hostility to Austria and generosity to the refugees ; 
Valerie's organ had offered the ministers a free hand, on 
condition that they would strengthen the army and navy; 
Pallavicino was already urging a Piedmontese propaganda iq 
the Centre and South. The Right was almost equally 
insistent ; D'AzegUo felt the movement in his academic way, 
spoke of ''the ^ture destinies of Piedmont," and boldly 
taxed Appony with encouraging sedition. La Marmora had 
remodelled the army, and could put at least 90,000 men 
into the field. The revival of terrorism in Lombardy after 
Karl von Schwarzenberg's resignation made Piedmont feel 
that she could be proud of her strength and progress and 
order, while Austria was vainly attempting to justify her 
rule, and sinking lower month by month in the opinion of 
civilized Europe. Morally Piedmont had already triumphed. 

The Conservatives, however, perhaps many others too, 
had no confidence that Piedmont could defeat Austria in 
the field unaided. The comer-stone of lyAzegUo's foreign 
policy had been to secure respect for Piedmont in France 
and England, and though it is more than doubtful whether 
he looked forward to an offensive alliance with them, others 
certainly did. There was no serious hope, though, that apart 
from an European conflict, England would lend her arms. 

^ FallATiclno, MemorU, II. 254 ; U PietnonUf 142. 
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Valuable as was Palmerston's strong friendship, he was 
pledged to a policy of peace; and it was recognized that 
no sympathy was to be expected from the Tories. It was 
otherwise with France. The Boman expedition had won 
Louis Napoleon the hatred of the democrats, but his letter 
to Edgar Ney had helped to redeem him with all sections 
of ItaUans. They recollected his own youthful attacks on 
the Temporal Power, his uncle's Italian blood and Italian 
policy, and surmised that his ambitions would some day 
change the map of Europe. 

Henceforward for nearly twenty years Napoleon plays 
an all-important part in Italian politics, an unseen power 
behind the scenes, breathing an influence sometimes be- 
nignant, sometimes malign, now and again stepping forward 
as the deus ex maehind, and expecting all to answer to 
his nod. His policy was a compound of high ideals and 
shameless means, of magnificent dea^ns and cowardly 
surrenders, of intellectual rightness and utter moral wrong- 
ness. He " conducted complicated intrigues like a pupil of 
Macchiavelli, then nursed humanitarian Utopias as if his 
model were Don Quixote." In spite of his fears, he neyer 
quite forgot the Liberalism of his youth; as heir of the 
Napoleonic tradition, he aimed at playing a great constructiYe 
part in Modem Europe. Nationality, he was shrewd to see, 
was the moving force of the age in international politics, 
and as champion of nationality, France might settle Europe 
on a lasting basis, and bring in a new age of peace. An 
united Italy, an united Grermany, a resuscitated Poland, the 
emancipation of the Slays would allow Europe to settle 
down to commercial progress and free-trade and a cautious, 
conservatiTO solution of social problems. The programtme 
had its selfish side; France would regain her '^natural 
frontiers," and become the predominant partner in a great 
confederation of the Latin nations of the Old and New 
Worlds. But it was a great and wise programme; and 
Napoleon at all events aimed at lifting French foreign 
politics out of the slough, in which they have lain before 
and since. But it needed a greater man to overcome the 
tremendous di£Sculties ; and while Napoleon's theories were 
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immeasurably in advaiice of French public opinion, be bad 
already given bostages to the clericals, and, as CaTour 
recognized even now/ bis danger lay in tbe temptation to 
play for tbeir support He knew bow little sympathy be 
bad at bome for bis world-sbaking schemes; and there- 
fore, while be officially professed the diplomatic convention- 
alities, he bad bis secret policy, working in subterranean 
channels, trying to defeat his own ministers, and reach his 
own more generous ends by dark and doubtful paths. As 
Montalembert said of him, he was '' a conspirator by profes- 
sion " ; though he had a fatalist belief in bis own ** nebulous 
star," which made him physically fearless, he was a moral 
coward, alwajB hesitating'^ i^ to shirk respoi^biUty. 
unable to resist pressure and loving compromises and half 
measures.^ But taking his work at its worst, Napoleon was, 
'^ at all events after the coup d^^tcU, more weak than wicked. 
From tbe splendour of bis earlier reign, lit with bis great 
designs above, phosphorescent with corruption below, down 
to the failures and ignomioies and rottenness of his later 
years. Napoleon III.'s spoilt grandeur bad two fatal foes, 
its own obliquity and weakness, and the throttling alliance 
of French clericalism. 

At present Napoleon's mind was, as Palmerston said of 
it at a later date, as fiill of schemes as a warren of rabbits. 
Poland and Italy were the chief subjects of bis dreams, and 
Italy claimed his first regard.^ Tbe Piedmontese statesmen 
instinctively recognized this, and the French alliance had 
been already thought of, when Cavour entered the cabinet/ 
They were waiting till the President was in a position to 
show his hand. At the end of 185 1 the long-expected 
crisis came at Paris, and Napoleon ended his clever un- 
scrupulous fencing with the Assembly by the eoup Otat 

^ Oftstelli, Ca^rUQffio, I. iq2. 

' Lovis Napoleon, IdAu NapoUondennet ; La Gorce, Second Smpire, I. Iy.-y. ; 
Sorel, Chterre franothoUemande, I. 4-6 ; Bianohl, Diplomagia, VIIL 155 ; La 
Gu^tonnite, NapoUon IIL et VltaUe; Manpas, M6moire$, JJL 81, loi ; Cantii, 
Orcmtloria, III. 282-288. It may be hoped that the work of zecent French 
hlrtoxians wiU dispel misconceptions of Napoleon III. 

* Louis Napoleon, op. cU,, 149; Martin, Prinee Ocnaort, IIL 119; Ashley, 
PtdmenUm, IL 179 ; Ottolenghi, OoUeffnOt 171 ; Bonfadini, Aren, 129. 

^ D'Aseglio, Scritti poUumif 189 ; Massaii, La Mwrmora, 112. 
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(December 2, 185 1), wliick made him autocrat of France, 
and Emperor in sJl but name. Seyerely as the Liberal 
press of Turin and Genoa attacked him, Piedmont was 
too much absorbed in calculating the consequences to 
herself, to brood over the immorality of Louis Napoleon's 
progress to Emf^e. While the wwp Sitai was a blow to 
constitutional government eyerywhere, it lefb the ground 
freer for his personal policy, and Italy had known the 
Second Republic chiefly by its treachery to its own maxims 
and the nefarious expedition to Rome. For the moment^ 
howeyer, the constitutional aspect was the more importunata 
Napoleon had been nettled by the attacks of the Liberal 
pri?; and he at once insisted that D'AzegUo should modify 
the Press Law, and silence the refugees, suggestmg that the 
more turbulent should be transported to Cayenne with his 
own victims.^ D'Azeglio sturdily refused to coerce the 
mass of the refugees, or restrict free discussion on home 
affairs ; but he felt himself obliged to conciliate Napoleon, 
for Austria was threatening to attack, and Pahnerston's 
impending fall destroyed any lingering hope of English 
support. A few of the more violent democrats were 
expelled, and a BiQ was introduced by the minister 
Deforesta to facilitate prosecutions for libels on foreign 
potentates. Napoleon allowed himself to be easily appeased, 
and promised the help of France, if ever Piedmont needed 
it, on condition that i^e preserved order and kept down the 
revolutionaries.' 

The Deforesta Law was a matter of small moment, but 
the wwp SiiaJt produced, or rather matured, a much more 
important evolution in Piedmontese politica For some 
time past there had been a tendency at work among the 
moderate men of both Right and Left to draw together into 
a Central party.' The commercial treaties had made a 
definite rupture between the protectionists and free-traders 
of the Right ; and thoughtful men of both sides recognized 

^ Bianchi, cp. eit., VIL 93, 97. It is not trne, as often stated, that 
IVAzeglio forestalled French pressure. 

* Ottolenghi, op. ot«., 148-149 ; Bonfadini, Mexnteeolo, 368. 

• See above^ p. 358. 
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the dangers of a fluctuating majority, which might at any 
moment precipitate a crisis and bring in a Revel cabinet. 
The ministry had found the Right a broken reed, and knew 
that, though Reyel might be loyal to the Statute, behind 
him were others, who were not. Compared with the deep 
differences, which parted the two wings of the Right, the 
interval between the Right Centre and Left Centre was 
small; and they would form, if united, a capable, homo- 
geneous party, which, if not actually a majority, would none 
the less control the Chamber. Cavoiu: was glad to shift 
the ministerial fulcrum towards the Left, for the cotip d'etat 
and the frank hostility of some of Revel's followers to the 
constitution had convinced him that the scales needed 
weighting against the reactionaries. He shared the growing 
discontent with D'Azeglio's anxiety to conciliate Rome and 
Austria at too heavy a price. The Premier's constitutional 
indolence irritated his restless, active spirit; he wished to 
rule events, while D'Azeglio waited on them. And much 
as he still disliked the Left, the persuasion of his friends 
slowly won him to the alliance.^ Rattazzi had long been 
eager for fusion, and Cavour's conversion was immediately 
followed by an arrangement as to its terms. The Deforesta 
Bill once passed, Rattazzi pledged the Left Centre to support 
the government, and Cavour undertook to break definitely 
from the Extreme Right and commit his colleagues to a 
progressive policy. It shows Cavour's masterful hardihood, 
that the alliance was mainly a private compact between 
himself and Rattazzi ; his friend Farini, the historian, alone 
among his colleagues was strongly in its favour, and the 
actual negotiations with Rattazzi were, it seems, carried out 
without the Premier's privity.* Such was the famous 
" marriage " (eonnvMo) of the parties, which Cavour publicly 
announced in the debate on the Deforesta Bill (February 5, 
1852). lyAzegUo angrily resented Cavour's unauthorized 
diplomacy, and bitterly complained that he reigned but 
did not govern. The long-smouldering quarrel came to a 

^ Gastelli, Oawmrf 40-42 ; Id., Rieordi^ 67 ; Ohiala, Unepage, 100. 

* Maaaari, La Maimora, 128 ; D'Azaglio, VliaUt, 75 ; Oastelli, Oiwmr, 47 ; 
Chiala, op^ etC, 124 ; Oayour, LefUirt^ L 355 ; 0. D'Asegllo^ QowmAn^ 445 ; 
Berti, Oawiwry 344. 
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head, when Rattazzi in pursuance of the bajgain was 
appointed President of the Chamber, defeating the minis- 
tenal candidate ; and after a prolonged crisis Cavour and 
Farini resigned (May).^ 

It was recognized that without Cayour D'Azeglio's was 
only a stop-gap ministry, but Cavour was unwilling as yet 
to be premier, and D'Azeglio was tolerated, to avoid a reac- 
tionary cabinet, and use his prestige in England to win 
sympathy there. But he was weary of office, harassed by 
both parties, with Cavour increasingly hostile and the diplo- 
matic situation made more difficult by Palmerston's falL 
The final blow came from an unexpected quarter. The 
King's speech had promised that the long-delayed Bill on 
civil marriage should be introduced during the session, and 
in Jime it came before the Chamber. It attempted a com- 
promise between the French law, which kept the civil 
contract distinct from the religious bond, the state recog- 
nizing the former only, and the Italian custom, under which 
the church both celebrated the rite and registered it. The 
Bill made both the civil and religious ceremony necessary, 
but put registration in the hands of the lay authorities, 
and in certain special cases allowed the civil ceremony to be 
valid of itself^ Mild as the proposals were, to the orthodox 
the whole thing was accursed, because it seemed to prejudice 
the sacramental nature of the bond and facilitate divorce. 
D'Azeglio had hoped to win the consent of Rome ; always 
patient and long-suffering, he was ready to turn his cheek 
to the smiter and brook Ajitonelli's insolence. But it 
counted for nothing that he delayed the measure to give 
time for fresh negotiations, that the Bill itself was tender to 
the church's spiritual claims, that civil marriage had existed 
in Austria from the reign of Joseph II., in France since the 
days of the Constituent, and had been legal in Piedmont 
itself under the French nile. The Bill was condemned by 
the Pope before it had passed the Chamber, and Antonelli 
attacked it with savagest abuse. The King wrote to the 

^ The precise occasion was a dispute as to whether some railway oontiacts 
should be conceded to Biassej or an Italian firm. 
* Boggio, C^ieaa e ikOo, I. 352. 
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Pope, hoping to smooth the way, and for reply was taunted 
with introducing concubinage into his kingdom. For the 
first and nearly the last time in his life Victor Emmanuel 
frank scomer of the marriag^tie luinBelf, went over to the 
clericals; he announced (October 21) that his conscience 
would not allow him to sanction the Bill, and the with- 
drawal Of his support made it certain that it woUd not pass 
the Senate. The rebuff made D'Azeglio's position untenable; 
thoroughly weary of his task, he gladly seized the opportunity 
to resign (October 22), and retired to his congenial studio, 
to eke out his private pittance with his brush. 

Cavoiur, as by far the biggest figure in Kedmontese 
politics, was his natural successor, and the King, much as 
he disliked it, could not avoid summoning him, but made it 
a condition of office that he should again attempt reconcilia- 
tion with llome. Cayour refused to hamper himself with 
the imdertaking, and the King, though he would have no 
reactionary ministry, caught at the chance of putting Balbo 
and Reyel in office with a programme of ''the Statute 
neither more nor less,'' which meant a minimum of reform 
and a compromise in favour of Rome. But apparently the 
Right Centre refused to support them, and even Balbo, how- 
ever averse to anti-clerical legislation, would not yield in the 
matter of FransonL He confessed himself unable to form a 
cabinet, and the King was obliged to give Cavour the seals, 
on his imdertaking not to make civil marriage a question of 
confidence.^ Most of D'Azeglio's colleagues kept office, and 
the new cabinet seemed to follow in its predecessor's steps. 
The King's wish to see Rattazzi in the ministry was rejected, 
the marriage law was quietly dropped, and the violent 
attacks of the bishops were ignored. D'Azeglio's mild 
coercion was continued, and the magistrates were allowed 
to convict Bible-colporteurs and imprison men for polemics 
against eternal punishment. There was no material change 
in foreign policy, and Cavour hastened to congratulate 
Napoleon, when he proclaimed himself Emperor on the 

1 Ricotti, BalbOf 300-303 ; Bianchl, cp. eU^ VII. 67-68 ; Broiferio, ParUh- 
mento, VL 178-1S3. The BOl was thrown ont in the Senate on December 20 
by a majority of one. 
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anniversary of the eofwp SUaJt. But the Liberals were right 
in their instinct that Cavour's accession meant the triumph 
of their policy. It was not long before a new act of Austrian 
aggression made it possible to mark how much the pace had 
quickened* 

The quiet progress of Piedmontese politics showed how 
completely the constitutional monarchy had been accepted 
by the people. Parliamentary life had become acclimatized, 
as if it were a growth of generations rather than a creation 
of yesterday. The complete failure of the reactionaries^ 
with all the church's influence behind them, showed how 
little hold they had on the people. The republicans were 
weaker stilL They had no organized party; D'Azeglio 
had shown little mercy to the small group at Genoa, and 
public opinion had supported him in his severity. Libels, 
whose idiameful scurrility distorted Mazzini's noble life, 
proved how hostile public opinion was to him. The re- 
publicans from the rest of Italy had found a scant welcome, 
and the few, who settled in Piedmont, sooner or later shed 
their republicanism in the uncongenial surroimdings. Most 
of the republican leaders had settled in Paris or London. 
'Mazzini still kept roimd him in London a few, who loved 
him for his devoted life. The great puritan refused to bow 
to defeat or circumstances, and hoped on for the day of the 
people's rising and the rule of abstract righteousness. Most 
of his friends had broken away, discouraged by his failures 
or chafing under his dictatorial rule; but his restless 
activity was still ever at work, trying to build up the 
materials for a national rising independently of the Pied- 
montese school^^which he hated and refused to understand. 
Outside Piedmont there was still a good deal of repub- 
licanism in the North and Centre ; in every town there was 
a remnant of the republicans of 1848, and the mutual-help 
societies among the artisans were often republican associa- 
tions under a social guise. Like Mazzini they distrusted 
the constitutional movement of Piedmont, or were too 
impatient to wait for the slow evolution of its policy. In 
Lombardy and at Bologna the party had a real strength ; 
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and it kept a footing at Borne and Florence and in Sicily^ 
even to a small extent in Piedmont 

The agitation naturally focussed in Lombardy. Weakened 
though the Lombards were by the death or exile of so many 
of their leaders, there was no slackening of the national 
spirit at Milan or Brescia or Mantua. The boycot still shut 
out Austrian officers and civil servants from Lombard 
society; the two nations sat apart at the theatres; the 
smallest provocation from an officer led to a challenge^ 
and many an Austrian and Italian life paid for the deadly 
hostility between conquerors and conquered. But even in 
Lombardy the republicans were only a fraction of the 
nationalists; the disillusions of 1848-9 had sunk deep, 
and many of the Lombard Liberals had gone back to the 
waiting non-political school of the '40s/ while the young 
nobles continued the Albertist traditions of their fathers, 
and as "Cavourians" kept in touch with the Piedmontese 
Liberals and the refugees at Turin. Still in every city in 
Lombardy and Yenetia there were groups, mainly of pro- 
fessional men with a sprinkling of priests aad at Milan at 
all events with a good many artisans, who had picked up 
the threads of conspiracy in 1849, and felt the smart of 
Austrian brutality too keenly to endure on in the hope of 
distant victory. During 1850 and 1851 their organization, 
more or less in connection with Mazzini's central committee 
in London, had grown into a powerful and wide-reaching 
conspiracy. It had 3000 members, which meant no doubt 
a much larger unorganized following, with affiliates in Pied- 
mont and among the Hungarian regiments. Preparations 
were in train for insurrection, when the coup d'itat convinced 
the saner heads that the time for revolution had gone, and 
the current set more strongly than ever towards Piedmont. 
But at the moment, when the conspirators had decided to 
postpone action (April 1852), an accident gave the autho- 
rities a clue, and three days under the lash extracted from 
a suspect the names of the leaders. The government struck 
at the centre of the conspiracy at Mantua, where the soul 
of the movement was the priest Tazzoli, a man of singularly 

* See above, p. 193. 
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lovable and resolute nature. Some two hundred, mostly 
professional men and tradesmen,' were put under a horrible 
parody of justice, with judges who barely knew the language, 
with flogging and starvation and every shape of mental 
torture to extort confession. And though not another 
secret was betrayed, the government had sufficient informa- 
tion to prove how dangerous and widespread was the plot, 
and Tazzoli and four others died on the scaffold (December 
7). The bulk of the revolutionaries recognized that what- 
ever chances a popular rising had had at a time of European 
revolution, or when Austria was imprepared, it had no hope 
of success when she had a large standing army ready to 
crush the first symptoms of revolt. But the Mantuan 
executions made the Lombards writhe with anger, and 
there were eager spirits thirsting to revenge the victims and 
repeat the Five Days. A small group of artisans at Milan 
appealed to Mazzini to help them, and giving credit as 
usual to their exaggerated prospects of success, he en- 
couraged them to action.^ The rising was fixed for the 
Shrove Tuesday Carnival, when the soldiers would be 
sharing in the holiday. But the odds were enormously 
against success; had the first blow not miscarried, there 
was a faint chance that the populace might rise, but most 
of the leaders deserted, and though a few soldiers were 
killed, the insurgents were easily dispersed (February 6, 
1853). The republicans of Genoa drew back at the last 
moment from their promised help, and faint plans of rising 
in Romagna and at Rome broke down. 

The Austrians welcomed the rising as an opportunity 
to strike at the Liberals. Twenty-four conspirators died 
on the scaffold, and 6000 Ticinese of all ages and sexes 
were driven in the wintry weather over the frontier to 
punish Switzerland for giving an asylum to the refugees. 
The executions might have passed comparatively unnoticed; 
the conspirators had taken their lives in their hands and 
paid the forfeit of defeat. But Radetzky was not content. 
It had long been his policy to make a disreputable bid for 

^ Mazzini, Opertt VIII. 216-218; Onini, Lettert^ 112; Salazaro, O^Mit^ 5; 
Bonfadini, MezzoBecdOf 373. 



